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‘ 
Miational Accounting Machines save us $60,200 a year... 
return $1.44 annually for every $1.00 invested!”’ 


—MOTOR CARGO, INC., Akron, Ohio 


“National Accounting Machines save us 
$60,200 annually. They return their cost 
about every eight months a 144% 
annual return on our investment 

We purchased two National machines 
especially designed to analyze the revenue 
a MILLION freight bills a 


ve Fieht months later these machines 


from nearly 


| returned their cost in savings at 
ite of one and eight-tenths cents a 


On accounts payable, cash receipts, op 


National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 


erations records and payroll, we are now In your business, too 


using 6 additional Nationals, which have 
the money they save, then continue 


multiplied our total savings several times. savings as annual profit. Your near- 


by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
Or your operators will be happier. 
P 


resident 
Motor Cargo, Inc. 


MOTOR CARGO, one of the world’s largest 
motor freight carriers, operates “America’s most 
modern truck terminal” where freight never 


sops moving. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varrown 9, onro 


977 OFFICES 


94 COUNTRIES 








ae B.F.Goodrich™:”’ 
| me . 


Ove carrie: made by Getman Hires. Mtg Oo, South Haven, Mich 


Here comes uranium for 
the atomic submarine 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


uT of that hole comes the power- 
O ful stuff that will make atomic 
fuel. Climbing up the narrow, twisting 
tunnels of the uranium mine are trucks 
so small and compact that there's no 
room for clutch and gears. Instead 
they use V belts to run them. But for a 
while this type of truck wasn't practical 
because the belts kept breaking. They 
sometimes lasted only a few days. 
Ali kinds of belts were tried but 
they couldn't stand the wore starts 
and stops, heavy loads, rough driving. 
Some would snap like pieces of string. 
Then the manufacturer heard about 


Grommet beles invented by B. F. Good 
rich engineers. The grommets are two 
extra strong cord loops inside the 
belts, like twisted cables except they're 
endless, High-capacity Grommet belts 
were put on the trucks. They're so 
much stronger they last months in- 
stead of days. 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found 
to make V belts, conveyor belts and 
hose work better, last longer. No 
product is ever regarded as “finished” 
or standardized. 


How this cuts your costs: Bi agest cost 
savings come almost always from top 
performance rather than lowest prices, 
If you use rubber products, remember 
B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and teal money savings 
when you buy from your B. F, Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept, M-449, Akron 18, Obio. 


Grommet.-T 4. The BF Goodrich Co 


B.E Goodrich 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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But almost 11 million Parape readers said “yes 
to this picture and stopped to read Parave’s recent story 


on new-born babies. 


Fresh, off-beat stories like this make Parape the 
best read magazine in the country, according to independent 
surveys, and give advertisers twice as many readers 


per dollar as the big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish 
brand name, to build sales every day, all week long — 
Parave has what it takes! 


PARADE ... The Sunday magazine section of 47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets ...with more than 14% million readers every week. 
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Find out now about... 
THE 


serving most major markets 
at approximately: 


ONE THIRD THE 
CcOosT OF 


AIR EXPRESS 
(100-Ib. rate) 


RATES CLOSE TO 
SURFACE 


EXPRESS 
that takes days longer 


Slick handies any size shipment from 
1 Ib. ($4.00 Min.) to 16 tons (DC-GA). 
Whereabouts of shipment always 
known, both ends. 


EXAMPLE OF NEW SLICK SERVICE 





NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 
Alr Express... .. .8%4hre 
Rallway Express... .4 days 
NEW SLICK AIRFREIGHT 8% hrs 


Note: Eastbound rates especially 
favorable. 











Over 30 cities served — check your 
local phone book. 


CALL NOW for Slick Truck pick-up. 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DEPENDABILITY 


LICK 


THE CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED 
AIR FREIGHT LINE 





1 Now! New! Whatil 


The New Model 205 
Microfilm Recorder 


For situations where you 
want a separate recorder, 
we recommend this compact 
equipment. It’s actually a 
Micro-Twin with the 
Reader removed, thus giv- 
ing you extra working 
space. See right-hand col- 
umn for details. 


The Micro-Twin 
Recorder-Reader 


Here is the revolutionary 
new microfilming machine 
that has put the penny back 
into business! Imagine... 
you get a recorder and 
reader in one unit for less 
than you'd expect to pay 
for a recorder alone! 


Bells Howell / Burroughs 





The New Model 206 
Microfilm Reader 


For times and places where 
separate Readers are 
needed. This handy portable 
Reader weighs only 16 
pounds, projects 8-, 16-, or 
35-mm. film with the same 
lens and film guide. The im- 
age can be completely ro- 
tated on the reader screen. 


OOO OEEEEEE RETRO Eee REE EEEE EEE E EERE EEEEE OEE EOEEE OEE SEEEREEEEEEEE OES 


We’ve got the low-cost answers 


to your microfilming problems! 


If you keep records, here’s the great- 
est microfilming news in years! 





Whatever your needs, Burroughs and 
Bell & Howell bring you a new, mod- 
ern, low-cost line of microfilming 
equipment to do the job quickly, 
efficiently and economically. 





The bellwether, of course, is the mar- 
velous Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 
in one unit. Businesses of every size 
and description find it gives them a 
complete microfilming system at a 
price never before possible—in fact, 
for less than they had expected to pay 
for a recorder alone! 


Two All-New Products! 


Now, to accommodate the needs of 
every firm, in every situation, we 
proudly present the new Model 205 
Recorder and the new Model 206 
Reader. These great new units give 
complete flexibility to your record- 
keeping operations. 


Now, more than ever before, when 
you think of microfilming, think of 
Burroughs! For a demonstration, call 
our nearest branch office—listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “ Micro-Twin” are trade-marks 
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Look at these 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell 
microfilming features! 


AUTOMATIC ENDORSING with 
the new automatic check en- 
dorser. Clean, fast, easy, accu- 
rate endorsing during micro- 
filming. No more partial 
endorsements or total blanks. 
Always complete, distinct, and 
in the proper position. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
optional Acro-Feeder. Feeds 
documents into the Micro- 
Twin or Model 205 Recorder 
as fast as operator can pre- 
pare. Fast hand-feeding at a 
high recording speed, too, 
EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
facilitates rapid location of 
desired items, One dial in- 
dicates movement of film 
through camera, the other 
shows movement of film 
through viewer, 

LOW FILM Cost—Record front 
and back of document side- 
by-side simultaneously, or 
print down one half of film 
and up other half. 

CHOICE OF LENSES—Either 37 
to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens, or 24 to 1 lens for hard- 
to-read material, is available 
in both the Micro-Twin and 
Model 205 Recorder. Your 
choice of interchangeable 37 
to 1 or 24 to 1 lenses in the 
Model 206 Reader too. 
CLEAR VIEWING—even at high 
noon! And to make facsimile 
prints in the Micro-Twin, just 
place photocopy paper in the 
viewer and process the print 
in a moment, You don’t even 
need a darkroom! 





IMAGINATION AND BELLOWS PNEUMATIC DEVICES 
INCREASE PRODUCTION OF A STANDARD “KICK” PRESS 
FROM 3 PARTS PER MINUTE TO 25 PARTS PER MINUTE 


OPERATION: Staking cap and core assembly for shock mounts 


INTERVIEW WITH MR, SD PLANT SUPER. 
INTENDENT OF GEE FROM TAPE RECORDING 
TAKEN IN THEIR PLANT AT WATERTOWN, MASS. The ease with which Bellows Air Motors 


con be electrically interlocked and con- 
trolled simplifies greatly designing for air 


O. Mr (ZZ Tl! us about this machine. operation. 
A. We attached a Bellows Air Motor to a standard kick press to replace the 
man's foot, added a Bellows Rotary Feed Table to feed the parts and 
stepped up production from approximately 3 pieces per minute to 
about 25. This one machine took the place of 5 kick presses. Once this 
machine was rigged up, we had no further use for the other four 


But there is @ riveting machine as well as a kick press on the unit we are 

blip, Mi —CM—~—~ZzZz~z~z~ yy, 

Recently we tied in a high speed riveter to the set-up in order to use the 

rotary feed table on two different operations. On this second operation, Odiieus flr Gisters wil comet te any 

we are peening an aluminum rivet. When the riveter was operating position and are made in bore sizes, from 

manually a sharp operator could produce 220 to 225 parts per hour 1% to 414” in any crobe length, end in o 
range of mounting styles 

This way we get about 1,080 per hour. 





Q. How does it happen that you have two somewhat un- 


A. 


related operations on the same machine? 

There was such a fabulous increase in production in the 
staking operation that it wasn't necessary to keep the 
machine operating all the time. I got the idea that by 
tieing in the riveter to the same Bellows Rotary Feed 
Table we could do two operations on the same ma- 
chine. I outlined my problem to your Bellows Field 
Engineer and he spent a couple of hours showing me 
what could be done and how it could be done with 
Bellows equipment. I took his advice and immediately 
purchased the equipment. We put it together here and 
are just tickled to death with the results. 


- Out in back awhile ago, you said something about the 


Bellows equipment arriving just in the nick of time. 


. The equipment arrived just as we had a terrific demand 


for one type product— in fact, we had to produce 


Q. In your mind, Mr. 


in two weeks. We worked overtime to get this machine 
working. We weren't too fussy about how it looked. 
I'm happy to say we produced the 180,000 parts in 
plenty of time ro satisfy our customer. 

what is the 
outstanding feature about Bellows pneumatic equip- 
ment? 


. | would say on all our machines that are now operated 


with Bellows equipment the fatigue factor has been 
definitely lessened. The people have but one thing to 
do — that is load and unload the machine. The machine 
travels at a constant speed, they get themselves in tune. 
The machine goes through its work cycle, it doesn’t hit 
too long, it doesn't hit too short. The cycle is controlled 
much better than it could be manually. Wherever we 
can put the skill of a man into a machine, we're one 


step farther towards our goal: everything perfectly con- 


something like 180,000 of these cap and core assemblies trolled with a minimum of human effort. 


HOW YOU CAN USE BELLOWS “CONTROLLED- AIR-POWER” TO 
DEVELOP LOWER COST PRODUCTION FROM COUNTLESS 
STANDARD MACHINES 


Bellows pneumatic devices are compact “packaged” power units that serve as auxiliary sources to move 
parts or cools co position, feed cutting tools through work, clamp and hold parts or perform virtually 
any push, pull, life or turn motion. They can be electrically interlocked with each other for accurate safe 
sequencing. They can be quickly and easily installed on such standard machines as drill presses, milling 
machines, grinders, kick presses, riveters, etc, or can form the working heart of an almost unlimited 
number of low cost, rool-room-built special purpose machines. 


YOUR BELLOWS FIELD ENGINEER CAN SHOW YOU HOW — OR WRITE 
FOR FREE FOUR COLOR BOOKLET 


There are more than 100 full time Bellows Field Engineers located in every major industrial area in the 
United States and Canada. You'll find them listed in the phone book under “The Bellows Co.” (In Canada, 
under Bellows Pneumatic Devices of Canada, Led.) You'll enjoy talking to a Bellows Field Engineer. He 
has at his finger tips the accumulated experience of thousands of manufacturing plants who are finding 
in Bellows “Controlied-Air-Power” effective ways to lower production costs. Phone him today — or 
write direct to Dept. BW 655, The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio, for a copy of “How to Lower Produc- 
tion Costs with Air.” 


The Bellows orey 


AKRON 9, OHIO 





Jimmy Save wows ‘em with silence. Theater and TV audiences 
greet his wordless antics with gales of laughter. If office workers could 
perform as quietly as the famous little pantomimist, there would be little 
need for office sound-conditioning, But people do talk. And the noise 

of clattering typewriters and jangling telephones puts nerves on edge... 
lowers efheiency. The solution? A Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceiling, 


Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceilings increase office efficiency. 
Incombustible perforated metal panels, with sound-absorbing mineral wool 
pacs, effectively smother office noise. Attractive baked enamel surfaces 
are easily wiped clean with a damp cloth... can be repainted without 


loss of sound-absorption. Removable Acoustimetal units provide easy 
secess to concealed piping, wiring, speakers, etc. Decorate and sound- 
condition with Acoustimetal the next time you build or remodel. 


Get 


Gold Bond 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 


You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Acoustical 
Contractors.” For free magazine, TH E 
DECIBEL, giving you actual acous- 
tical case histories, write to: Dept. BW 65 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, mH. Y. 





Light on a New World 


Dear Sir: 

A fine job you did on “The New 
World of Research,” starting on 
page 105 of your May 28, 1955 is- 
sue. The article does a fine back- 
ground study in orienting the prob- 
lem area, and then pinpoints some 
of the major current difficulties that 
come out of the use of research as 
a business tool 

While your article is evidently 
directed particularly at industrial 
research, many of the problems you 
outline are even more true in the 
field of marketing research—a field 
even newer than industrial research, 
and one in which tremendous 
growth should be noted in the next 
decade 

Every day I am amazed at how 
little the business community in 
general knows about one of its 
greatest mass markets for industrial 
products—machinery, building ma- 
terials, fuels of all kinds, drug prod- 
ucts, chemicals and so on through 
the range of industrial production. 
That mass market is, of course, the 
farms of the nations. Because this 
market is made up of more than 
5,000,000 producing units, keeping 
abreast of it is more than any hu- 
man can hope for, without the aid 
of systematic inquiry and analysis, 
i.e.: research. 

Again, thanks for throwing 
needed light on a troublesome area 
of our ever-expanding business 
complex 

Victor HAWKINS 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANS. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to extend to you my sin- 
cere appreciation for presenting 
your special report that appeared 
in BUSINESS WEEK on May 28, 
1955, page 105 entitled, “The New 
World of Research.” Your in- 
formative report was so arousing 
that | had to request another copy 
for my colleagues to appreciate 
also. Thank you very much, and 
congratulations on an interesting 
and timely article. 

Ray AMUNDSEN 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

1 think your special report on 
“The New World of Research” is 
really excellent. It sort of ties to- 
gether a whole lot of different things 
that have been floating around in 
my mind in a somewhat discon- 
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KARD-VEYVER 


The ALL-NEW Mechanized Card Record File 





Kard-Veyer is the new electrically- 
powered card-file unit that cuts finding, 
posting and filing time to seconds. 
Here’s an all-in-one, fatigue-reducing 
high output work station that saves 
profit dollars in time and space. 
Kard-Veyer houses from 16,000 to 
80,000 record cards in sizes ranging 


- Pm, Ly 
aie “i “i aa 


from 8” x 5” to 2%” x 8”, including 
standard punched-cards 7%” x 3%”. 

If your records-keeping operation 
includes a large, active card reference 
file, investigate Kard-Veyer today. Call 
the Remington Rand Office near you, 
or, write to Room 1609, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for LBV706. 


Remington. Mand. 
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PLASTICS 


FOOD PACKAGING 


with a ‘STICKER’? 


Dow Corning 
Silicone Release Agents 


have solved Sticking Problems 


in Many Industries 


It's old as the hills—the problem of products 
sticking to the molds or containers in which 
they're made. But today, the silicone release 
agents developed by Dow Corning can solve 
this problem for you just as they have in 
many other industries. 


What's more, besides licking the sticking 
problem and speeding production, silicone 
release agents cut scrap to a minimum; 
improve surface finish; slash maintenance 
costs as much as 90% by keeping molds, 
pans and packaging equipment clean and 
ready for re-use; set new standards of clean- 
liness and sanitation. So, if you have a 
sticky release problem, it will pay you to 
try one of the many Dow Corning silicone 
release agents. 


Today, SILICONES offer the best solution to 
many design, production and maintenance 
problems—and DOW CORNING offers you 


the best in silicones. “i 


For more information 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. 2206, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me 

oO 1955 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone 
Products 
“What's @ Silicone?” is answered quickly in 32 
illustrated poges 


Nome 
Address 








Zone —. State 





ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND » DALLAS + DETROIT - LOS ANGELES « MEW YORK . WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
\e Connde 0OW COMMING SILICONES (TR. TORONTO + ln Grout Britale: MIDLAND SULICOMES LTB. LONDON » ln frence ST. COBAIN. PaRIS 





nected manner for the last several 
years. 
I particularly enjoyed your intro- 
duction, and the quietly dressed 
young man with the crew cut. 

There are, of course, a lot of 
young men in the country who are 
very comparable to your man, but 
who are working in new and smaller 
companies which they have started 
themselves .. . I don't know 
whether they have crew cuts or not, 
but there sure isn’t any grass grow- 
ing under their feet... . 

BURNET OUTTEN, Jr. 

PRESIDENT 
WESTERN METAL PRODUCTS CO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dear Sir: 

In BUSINESS WEEK'S otherwise in- 
teresting and reasonably accurate 
report, “The New World of Re- 
search,” you made the point that 
creativity is the prime requisite for 
the researcher by taking a com- 
pletely unnecessary . . . and poten- 
tially damaging swipe at those scien- 
tists whom you say can be hired 
“for $5,000 a year to edit the 
thinkers’ reports and clean up their 
drawings.” 

Those of us who have been hav- 
ing a hard time finding enough 
qualified “publications engineers” — 
men and women who combine ade- 
quate scientific education and ex- 
perience with the knack of present- 
ing information properly, and of 
helping others to do so—regret un- 
informed statements which may dis- 
courage qualified people from en- 
gaging in this new profession. It 
is a profession which is interesting, 
productive, important, and com- 
mands salaries fully commensurate 
with those of other researchers. 

B. H. WEIL 
MANAGER, INFORMATION SERVICES 
ETHYL CORP. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Coverage Abroad 


Dear Sir: 

We have noticed in your April 
23, 1955 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
(Personal Business, page 152) that 
you state, “Get both licenses and 
insurance through your local 
American Automobile Association 
Club or directiy from AAA's In- 
ternational Travel Dept... . You 
don’t have to be a member.”. . . 

Possibly you are not aware that 
there are several American com- 
panies that write automobile insur- 
ance, as well as other casualty and 
fire coverages, for both personal 
and commercial accounts abroad. 
Since we are in active competition 
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8s Moore and more fleet owners are fueling 
their buses, trucks and taxicabs with 
l, high-octane Philgas®. With 
ilgas, fuel costs are low. And because 
Philgas is so clean-burning, maintenance 
cests are also substantially reduced. 


VERSATILE is the word for PHILGAS! 


More than 20 years ago Phillips Petroleum Company 
pioneered the use of liquefied petroleum gas as an 
all-purpose fuel, marketing it under the trade name 
Philgas. Today, Philgas is America’s largest selling 
brand of LP-Gas. 

No other type of fuel does so many things so well 
as Philgas. As a heating fuel and as a motor fuel . . . in 
the home, around the farm, and in industry .. . 
Philgas finds an ever-increasing market. It is an im- 
portant and growing part of the growing and diver- 
sified business of Phillips Petroleum Company. 





Philgas brings the convenience of city gas to those 
beyond the gas mains and in rural areas! Philgas is 









On the farm, Philgas (5) runs used for (1) automatic water heating (2) clothes dry- 
the tractor (6) heats brooders ing (3) cooking (4) refrigeration, and for automatic 
(7) heats water for stock, and home heating and air-conditioning, as well. 

does many other jobs, such as 

running irrigation pumps and Bilhons of Callens 


other stationary engines. & 







0 
1980 1s! 1957 1943 1954 





Sales of LP-Gas are rising eco Increasing 
use of LP-Gas in industries, as well as the grow- 
ing demand for automatic home heating, afford 
an expanding market. Philgas outsells all other 
brands of LP-Gas. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 














If you use a 


DIRECT PRINT 
COPY MACHINE 





you'll get 
SHARPER, FASTER COPIES 


when the MASTER SHEET is 
PATAPAR TRANSLUCENT PARCHMENT 


This is a special type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment scientific- 
ally developed for direct print master sheets. Quality controlled 
texture and sheer, natura] translucency assure super fast trans- 
mission of the ultra violet rays. There is no diffusion. The result 
is speedier printing, uniformly clear copies — and your glowing 
satisfaction. 


Patapar Translucent Parchment has a perfect surface for printing 
with opaque or regular inks. It is excellent for typewritten copy, 
pen and pencil entries, artists’ sketches or drawings. 


Write on your business letterhead for brochure of testing somples. 
Name of nearest distributor on request. 


Maguectte' GREASE -RESISTING _ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1865 sen 





with the British Company in which 
the AAA advertises that it will 
place its automobile coverage for 
European travel, we do not feel 
that you have been completely fair 
when you recommend the AAA... 

Further to this and perhaps even 
more important, is that the AAA, 
with respect to insurance, acts as an 
agent or broker for the company 
with which it places the policy. Our 
Association members and other 
companies writing foreign insur- 
ance, also do business on a broker- 
age basis, whereby foreign insur- 
ance coverage may be placed with 
us through the insureds regular 
broker or agent, who services his 
account on a year ‘round basis. 
Your article, in effect, has directed 
the business away from the local 
agent or broker and thus possibly 
depriving him of additional income 
and the opportunity to provide serv- 
ice to his customer. The American 
Agency and Brokerage system, is 
an important part of the insurance 
industry and we do not like to see 
its competitive basis influenced 
simply through the recommendation 
by a forceful magazine such as 
BUSINESS WEEK, for one agency and 
thereby the company it repre- 
sents... . 

To clear the record... the AAA 
is only one of thousands of agents 
or brokers providing foreign insur- 
ance service to automobile travelers 
abroad, and the company in which 
they place their business is only one 
among many that writes foreign 
automobile coverages. 

HARRINGTON Pu TNAM 
ASST. GENERAL MANAGER 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Error? 


Dear Sir: 

I must thank you for giving me 
an hale and an hearty laugh on 
page 198 of BUSINESS WEEK May 
14, 1955. 

Living without an hole in an 
head, in an house without an horse; 
and being one who never blew an 
horn, never worked with an hoe, 
never consorted with an hoodlum, 
1 have, nevertheless pined for 
British affectation, being Scotch. 

Give us more of England even 
though your “an historic town” 
is some 3,000 miles off base. 

Drop in, Old Chaps, let us have 
a spot of tay with crumpets. 

J. R. ENGLIsH 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


« Webster gives us some support 
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- ~ The Hazard of Being Half Safe 








ny plant addition in which You can't afford to be half safe. Install 
re “Automatic’’ Sprinklers have not 


been extended is a weak link in the P ENGINEERED 
chain of protection. It's a critical area in which llditomalié Sth bler 


fire may cause considerable property damage 
and complete disruption of business continuity. P R Oo T E Cc T J Oo N 


Once out of control, fire in an unprotected throughout all buildings susceptible to fire. 


section might possibly lead to complete de- Being 100% protected 100% of the time is 
struction of property, even though other building good business. And—it's well to remember— 
areas are protected. what's worth insuring is worth protecting! 


Wulimultc Gounkler 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 





Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 








For every 9 units 


your inspector okays, 


=e 


a Carrier Weathermaker’ 


will add 1 more...... 


Something happens in a plant when you put in air condi- 
tioning. Production goes up, rejects drop. A Philadelphia 
manufacturer of ball bearings reduced dimensional rejects 
20%. Supervisors in an Indianapolis plant estimate much 
higher efficiency, 10% less scrap. The most effective pack- 
aged air conditioner for small plants—and offices and stores, 
too — is the Carrier Weathermaker. Look it over for beauty! 

notice the cabinet'’s smooth, deep-drawn corners. Look 
inside the unit! —see the quality features that assure years 
of dependable service. Look up your Carrier Dealer! — 
his name is listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. 
He's the man to see about all types of air conditioning 
systems and units, including new Weathermakers that re- 


quire no water. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
fen US Pot. OF, 


CED FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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for using “an” before “historical” — 
but not much. So an Anglicized 
BW admits its error to the Ameri- 
canized Mr. English. 


An Investment First 


Dear Sir: 

Re BW-——June 4'55,p114, the first 
“How to Invest” show was held in 
Elizabeth, N. J., on January 24, 
1955 at the R. J. Goerke Co. de- 
partment store. The week long 
show was sponsored by the Goerke 
store in cooperation with the New 
York Stock Exchange, two local 
brokers, F. P. Ristine & Co. and 
Eisele & King, Libaire Stout Co., 
plus four local industries listed on 
the big board: Standard Oil, Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp., General Instru- 
ment and Allied Chemical & Dye. 

The program was almost identi- 
cal to MLPFB’s. Displays by the 
companies, a live ticker tape, daily 
moving showings and lectures; even 
a simulated trading booth. 

This education effort, conceived 
by our president, Mr. R. J. Goerke, 
Jr., received wide publicity in the 
financial and advertising press and 
won a Standard & Poor's award for 
“Advertising in Action.” 

Merrill Lynch may have been 
first in New York City, but 
Goerke’s was first in the U.S. 

Ropert B. MacPHERSON 
R. J. GOERKE CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Rearing Its Ugly Head 


Dear Sir: 

Moonshining is a serious and 
growing menace in this country and 
you performed a great public serv- 
ice in calling this to the public's 
attention, by means of the excellent 
article which appeared in the Apr. 
30, "55 issue, p.154. 

We are acutely aware of the huge 
revenue loss attributable to the 
spread of moonshining. We are 
even more concerned, as we think 
every business organization both in 
and out of the liquor industry 
should be, about the challenge to 
the law implicit in this criminal 
activity. Moonshining  imperils 
health, life and morals as well as 
revenue. It stands for everything 
the liquor industry opposes, and its 
resurgence 2! years after Repeal 
threatens to disrupt and destroy the 
great public gain represented by the 
pattern of control established dur- 
ing this period 

D. L. Srreer 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Are single-purpose lubricants 
SLOWING DOWN =) 
YOUR OPERATION? %, 


ernie. 


If your plant lubrication system is complicated by 
dozens of single-purpose lubricants, The Pure Oil 
Simplify and Save plan can save you real money. 
You see, Pure Oil has perfected a line of multi-pur- 
pose lubricants. In most cases just six of these money- 
saving lubricants are all you need for your entire 
plant. Speeds application. Reduces inventory. Min- 
imizes mis-application. Simplifies lubrication and 
stock control. Streamlines purchasing. 

Why not phone your nearest Pure Oil office and 
see how this simplified plan can cut costs for you. 
Reverse the charges—and call now. 





Cut costs with Pure’s 
“Simplify and Save” plan 

















Free Booklet tells you 
“How to Simplify and 
Save’. Write The Pure 
Oil Company, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois 


Be sure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure's marketing area 
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Monogram fittings, with clear or 
colored handles, personalize your 


bathroom 


Quality fittings — of non tarnishing 
Chromard add new grace and 
spertlc 


weated by American - Standard 


New jewel-like fittings 


Bathroom fittings are ar: essential part of 
every home...and an exciting part of our 
business. For fittings provide the all-im- 
portant “finishing touch” of utility and 
extra beauty...and this is particularly 
true of the two lines of new-design fittings 
just introduced by American-Standard, 

The new, jewel-like Monogram fittings 
in satin chrome have easy-grip, translu- 
cent handles —crysts! clear, or in five 
colors to harmonize with the bathroom 
decorative scheme. In addition, they can 
be engraved with your own initials to 
personalize the bathroom. 


add sparkle to bathroom fixtures 


The new, Quality fittings have a grace 
of line and a sparkling gleam that will 
give new life to any bathroom, anywhere 
Both new lines have the Nu-Re-Nu valve 
assembly for long-life service. 

Bathrooms—and kitchens, too—must 
be functional, but American-Standard be 
lieves they can be rooms of beauty, too. 
That's why the new American-Standard 
kitchen and bathroom fittings are not 
only redesigned for better, longer serv- 
ice, but for special eye-appeal as well. 

These new products typify the extra 
quality and beauty to be found in 
Lecerletn Mtendesd products, They also 
illustrate the constant development of 
new and better products which makes 
American-Standard the name to remember 
for modern comfort and convenience 

Plumbing and Heating Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


American- Standard 
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Business may be in for a period of hesitation. But it should be no worse 
than that, to judge by two items from this week’s news: 


* Construction estimates for the year were raised by the government 
experts te an astronomic total of $41.8-billion. 


* Machine tool orders, a key item in manufacturers’ spending on new 
equipment, jumped nearly 20% in May to reach a 21-month high. 


Maybe there wouldn’t even be talk about hesitation in the boom but 
for (1) the extraordinary rate of advance scored thus far (charts, page 26), and 
(2) the expected decline in auto production. 


It comes down to this: You can’t maintain such a rate of gain !ndefi- 
nitely, and Detroit’s model change automatically applies a brake. 


—_— 
Construction has been picking up speed in all directions. 


Housing still is the backbone. Washington now figures more than 
1.3-million new homes will be started this year. 


But the new government estimates also envision record-smashing out- 
lays for schools, churches, stores, offices, professional buildings, utilities, 
service stations, and highways. 


Both private and public spending will be higher than ever before. 


Orders written for new machine tools in May now prove that April's 


slump was a meaningless boggle in a rising curve. 


Volume of new business had averaged $60-million a month early in the 
year. Then April fell below $53-million. But, with a May figure above 
$72-million, the monthly average again tops $60-million handily. 


Rising tool orders were to be expected as the booming consumer 
market impeiled industry to expand its plans for improvement and expan- 
sion. This has been becoming more and more clear for months. 


Meanwhile, other incentives for tooling have been arising: 


* Prices may go up. Some buying has anticipated dearer tools after 
the steel industry settles its current wage dispute. 


* Productivity and efficiency call for more and better tools. This argu- 
ment is applicable in many industries—but it will gain particular weight 
among those that have signed guaranteed-wage contracts. 


Machine tools, in point of output, have a good bit of room to rise. 


They’re behind the boom. Except for April, new orders have far 
outstripped billings. Shipments for the five months are valued at $265- 
million, down from $456-million for the same period last year. 


Auto output, in the model year now entering its declining phase, 
should pass the 6.7-million mark without much trouble. 


That would top the previous record of 6%4-million rolled out in calendar 
1950 (back in the days when the new model was an anytime thing, 
before the industry returned to its natural model year). 
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And, believe it or not, most of these cars will be sold. Dealers won't 
have so very many more cars on hand, come Oct. 1, than they had last year. 


Here’s the industry's ace in the hole for selling the big stock of 1955 
models now on hand and those to be manufactured this summer: 


“The 1956 models will carry higher price tags, sure as shooting.” 
Without this new spur, sales soon would stagnate. 


Don’t be surprised if, under the circumstances, retail sales of new 
autos total 6,350,000 in the 12 months ending next Sept. 30. Add perhaps 
a quarter million for exports and unregistered sales. 

That brings turnover within perhaps 100,000 of probable output. 


All this adds up very prettily for the auto industry except for one or 
two things the fine round numbers fail to reveal: 
* Output will drop very sharply in the September quarter, even while 
the 12-month figure is rolling to a new record. 


* Customers may be hard to find after such phenomenal sales. (Model 
changes, to whet buyers’ appetites, would have to be fairly striking.) 


* Used cars (plus new-used cars) pose an increasing problem. 


New 1956 cars may not carry the higher price tags, of course, if manu- 
facturers find them more than the market can bear. But that’s idle conjec- 
ture this far in advance of the cars’ actual introduction. 


Much depends on the used-car market-——what kind of trade-ins dealers 
can offer to make prices of the 1956s seem lower, and so on. 


Business in general has become accustomed to the idea that auto out- 
put will slump this summer. The tendency is to take it in stride. 


But there’s some question if the situation is fully understood. 

Autos have been going so fast that even a “normal seasonal” slump 
would be something. And this year output has to be shaved finer than that 
to help dealers clean up a record inventory. 


Output, running 2.1-million cars in both the first and second quarters 
this year, probably will be off as much as 40% in the third. 


— Va 
Pressure on steel will let up a little as auto output goes into its seasonal 


slide. After all, automotive requirements have been running close to cne- 
quarter of all the steel now being rolled. 


Some customers, as a result, may find flat steel easier to get. But, with 
order books clogged, even this isn’t entirely certain. 


Consumer spending patterns in the third quarter will bear watching. 
Not that most people will pinch pennies, but there will be changes. 


For example, they'll spend less on autos. Does that mean a shift into 
other goods? Or a pause to pay debts? Or more outright saving? 


You might note that, for several months, people have been withdrawing 
more than they have put into savings accounts. Such deposit gains as savings 
banks have scored are due mainly to interest accruing. 
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getting power....off the ground 
Important in the development 
of globe-girdling atomic aircraft 
is the portable nuclear reactor 


a 


built and operated by the Convair 
Division of General Dynamics 

for the United States Air Force. 
Shown, at left, suspended in mid-air 
for radiation tests, this high-flying 
reactor is another dramatic example 
of Dynamics’ leadership 

in the nucleodynamic age. 
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12,316 
$172,794 
$62,307 
10,041 
6,600 
11,598 
282,825 


55 
+ 5% 
230 
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91.8 
87.0 

18.8¢ 

144.8 

$34.00 
36.000¢ 
$2.41 
33.9l¢ 
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3.51% 
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22,623 
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$27.58 
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34.15¢ 
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14-18% 


56,166 
80,997 
21,973 
34,058 
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1,281 
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$812 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 

THE BOOM IN THE WAKE OF GAW. Rise in 
stocks may indicate investors and traders believe 
wage settlements herald an inflationary trend .p. 25 
THE NEW BOOM: THE CONSUMER IS RUNNING 
IT. High output of soft goods pushes industrial 
production past the mark set in 1953......... p. 26 
IT’S NATURAL, TOO. Goodrich expects to synthe- 
size “natural” rubber for tires in five years. ...p. 28 


MERGER SHORTCUT. Bethlehem is willing to risk a 


TEST FOR TAXES: DO THEY HELP U.S. GROW? 
Congress asks a group of economists to scrutinize 
effects of federal tax policy................. p. 30 


OILMAN HITS CASH. Glenn McCarthy sells half 
interest in Bolivian wildcat for $4-million..... p. 31 


GENEVA: PEACE MOVES NEARER. Men in high 
places feel the summit meeting will clear the 
ground for an East-West settlement.......... p. 32 


FOR AUTOS: A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. GM and 


court test of steel wedding—if it's speedy... .p. 28 


PARTY RACE ON SOCIAL SECURITY. Democrats 
get head start on increasing benefits......... p. 29 


Ford make plans for expansion.............. p. 32 
Business Briefs ........-+-eseeececceccccces p. 34 


NEW LOOK FOR B-SCHOOL. Har- 
vard’s Business School has new dean, 
Stanley F. Teele, and its program is 
in for reappraisal (cover)...... p. 64 
ORGANIZING FOR IDEAS ... and 
cultivating. them systematically has 
helped Harris-Seybold to grow.p. 68 


NEW LINKS FOR KROGER. Food 
chain buys a string of stores...p. 48 


SENDING COLLEGE BOYS ON A 
SALEMAN’S JOB .. . is how Gulf 
Brewing sells beer. . p. 50 
THE PATTERN: AMA Moves 
Broaden Its Range 





JUAN PERON: END OF THE ROAD? 
All signs seem to indicate Argentine 
dictator's number is up.......p. 132 


THE SUPERS GET AROUND... 
and companies like National Cash 
Register help export self-service 
idea p. 134 


PRIVATE AID FOR EXPORTERS. 
New institution will provide medium- 
term credit facilities. . p. 142 


International Outlook ...... 
Personal Business ........... 


OR eee 


Figures of the Week.......... 
Readers Report .... 


THE GAME OF MUSICAL CHAIRS 
CAN KEEP GOING ON AND ON. 
The housing boom has more durabil- 
ity than the standard figures sug- 











A TRUCKER WHO "JUST WANTED 
TO SHOW THEM.” And he did— 
Richard Riss started with one truck, 
now owns a big line p. 170 


FOREMOST: FASTEST-GROWING 
DAIRY. Aggressive acquisitions are 
carrying the company nearer the 
lop p. 178 GAW BEGINS TO SPREAD. Maritime 
union wins “employment security 
plan” and textile company agrees to 
provide jobless pay:.........p. 150 


SETTING THE COURSE FOR FUNDS 
..» is the business of Martin E. Segal 
& Co., a fairly typical welfare-pen- 
sion consultant ..............p, 154 


THE WHY OF AUTO WALKOUTS. 
The big question is whether. strikers 
were letting off steam or really re- 
sented GAW contract terms...p. 158 


FALLING OUT OF FAVOR. Experts 
wonder why rails lag behind. .p. 162 


BUYERS ARE GETTING STUBBORN. 
Investors balk at buying municipals 
yielding less than 3% p. 4l 


THE PATTERN IS STILL RUGGED. 
Colleges show marked individuality 
in buying securities.... p. 


SCIENTIST WITH A NOSE FOR 
WILDCATS. This description fits 
geophysicist Paul L. Lyons, who is 
a veteran at locating oil strikes. p. 75 


IN WASHINGTON ANTITRUSTERS 
KEEP BUSY. Justice Dept. hopes to 
try oil cartel case next year...p. 130 





ENGINES REMAKE LAND OF COT- 
TON. Machines make for new life on 
old plantation ................ p. 96 


NEW PRODUCTS ........... p. 108 


The pictures—Don Blair—75, 78; 
Grant Compton—154; Paul Dorsey— 
50; Electronic Protection—113; Gid- 
dings & Lewis—108 (top); Geo. Har- 
ris—170, 17), 172, 174; Martin 
Harris—150; I.N.P.—29, 106; Bern 
Keating—96; Herb Kratovil—55; Jay 
Leviton—86; Nat'l Cash Register Co. 
~—134; Ed Nano—68; Norton Port- 
land Corp.—108 (bottom); Simmons 
Mach, Tool Co.-—108 (ctr.); U.P.— 
132; W. W.—158; Geo. Woodruff 
—cover, 64. 


l “YOU GOTTA HAVE A GOLF 
COURSE” .. . to attract industry, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., found out—too 
late err 


Il; GOLF: NOW EVERYONE'S PLAY. 
ING .. . and big need is for more 
public, industrial courses......p. 88 


ECHO PARK DAM FADES. House 
subcommittee cuts out funds...p. 113 


THE INCOME PATTERN: Up 3.9% 
from last year............... p. 116 
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Call-Collect Plan brings 31 orders in 29 days 


Long Distance calls costing only $20 ring up sales of $1,537 


Recently a distributer of doctor's 
supplies invited out-of-town customers 
to place their orders by Long Distance 
—collect. 


During the first 29 days, 31 orders 
worth $1,537 were received by Long 
Distance. The cost of the calls: $20. 


These figures are typical of the big 
value and small cost of the Cali-Collect 
Plan. You can prove that it pays in 
your business by trying it—and keep- 
ing a record of results. 


All you have to do to set up such a 
plan is to let your out-of-town cus- 
tomers know they can telephone their 
orders to you—collect. Your salesmen 
can tell them. You can write them a 
letter. Or you can use specially im- 
printed telephone stickers which we 
furnish you free. 


A telephone company representative 
will gladly help you work out the 
details. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office today. 


SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia . 50¢ 
Cleveland to indianapolis . 90¢ 
Chicago to Pittsburgh . . $1.15 
Boston to Detroit . . $1.40 
Washington, D. C., 

to San Francisco . $2.50 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tox. 


Call by Number. it's Twice as Fast. 








G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 








New General Electric 200-watt bulb takes 
less space, but gives more light 


NEW General Electric 200-watt bulb, shorter and slimmer 
than the old one, fits into fixtures and lamps that would 
formerly take nothing larger than a 150-watt bulb. 


The new G-E bulb gives about 3% more light than the old 
one. In the new bulb, the filament ig an efficient coiled coil, 
which needs only one support. The filament of the old bulb is a 
single coil which needs three fine-wire supports. Although 
these support the filament firmly, they tend to cool it and slight- 
ly reduce the light. Based on average operating costs, the extra 
light of the new bulb is worth 7¢ to 10¢ over the life of the bulb: 


Though the new design puts the hot filament closer to the 
base, the new General Electric 200-watt bulb is safe to use even 


in paper-lined sockets. That's because of a heat-reflecting disc 
of aluminum between the base and the filament. 

With all this extra value built in, the new bulbs list at a penny 
less than the old. For more facts on how General Electric gives 
you more for ail your lighting dollars, write for a 16-page G-E 
progress report to lamp users. It’s free, just write General Elec- 
tric Company, Dept. 482-BW-6, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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In Today’s Stock Market Rally 


Inflation stocks are getting the play 


Percent gain from May low 
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The Boom in the Wake of GAW 


Ever since the GAW settlements in 
the auto industry, the stock market has 
been acting as though it smelled great 
whiffs of inflation. You can see that 
vividly in 

¢ The way prices have shot up. At 
midweek, Standard & Poor's daily in- 
dex of industrial stocks was roosted 
smugly on the highest perch ever, a full 
11% higher than when the summer 
rally started a month ago. What's more, 


it was 220% above the low point six 
years ago when 4 minor price burp 
started the whole 1949-1955 bull mar- 
ket. 

¢ The nature of the stocks that 
have been the favorites in the heavy 
buying (charts above). The groups that 
have gone up fastest are such fovodite 
inflation hedges as the oils and the 
metals. And the worst laggards have 
been the deflation hedges—food com- 


yanies and chains, electric utilities, 
vanks, the groups likely to suffer least 
in bad or merely static times. 

The whole trend indicates that the 
preponderance of investors and traders 
are moved by inflation fears. Plenty of 
the Street’s smartest seers feel the same 
way. Says L. O. Hooper, of W. E. 
Hutton & Co.; “The main news force 
back of the new rise in stocks is the 
. . » [Ford-General Motors] . . . wage 
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settlements that are viewed as setting 
a new inflationary pattern.” 

Of course, there are other factors 
that may be pushing the market up. 
One group techs that the rise is whe 
a direct and almost technical reaction 
to the Ford4GM contragts. The peace- 
ful signings, it is argued, put starch in 
the confidence of and re 
leased a stampede of buy orders that 
had been powed with reluctant feet 
while crppling strikes were still threat 
cning in an industry so essential to the 
busines Incidentally, much of 
this buying was by inctitutions that 
imply cannot hold up their incoming 
fund 

Even in this sort of buying there is 
ome reaction to the inflationary poten- 
tial that is so often seen in the GAW 
contracts and their impact on coming 
contracts in steel, electrical equipment, 
farm machinery, and other trades. But 
1 sizable section of Wall Street gives 
only minor weight to the fears. This 
attitude was voiced by an analyst han- 
dling investment funds of one of the 
larger open-end funds. “To me GAW 
coms to indicate less deflation rather 
than more inflation,” he said. “After 

ll, the guys covered won't have any 
more money to spend, they simply will 
when they're out of work 
than they did before.” 

The group that goes furthest in dis- 
counting the effect of inflationary fears 
bolsters its view with some handy argu 

It has simple explanations for 
buying in the 


mevestors, 


boom 


have mire 


ments 
the heavy inflation 
hedges 

Metals are among the few commodi 
ties of which the world is short at the 
present time 

Oils lagged for a long time, and so 
are now making up their gap “behind 
the market.” 

Steel is booming, and has bright 
sceming prospects. 

Whatever reasons may be moving the 
market upward may prove to be fallacies 
Perhaps there may be no inflation on 
And perhaps the market is 
wctually headed for a slump a la 1937 
nd 1946 

Alread) hardy, growing 
band of worriers who dolefully declare 
they see deterioration in the market's 
basic position. They point to the reluc 
of the rails to confirm the latest 
industrial highs (page 162) 

And they also spot numerous other 
technical factors—the market's grow 
ing selectiveness, for one—like those 
that heralded the economic 
collapses 

Still—though vou can start bitter dis 
saying so-after you have 
ill due weight to doubts and 
technical matters, you have to fall back 
on fears of inflation as the thing that 
makes the most sense out of which 
tocks have been booming 


the wa 


there's a 


tance 


earher 


putes by 


rmven 
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It’s riding a new peak — 
And this time the cash 
customer, not the war 
department, is in the 


saddle... 


Now... 
Hard Goods 











Dote. Federal Reserve Board. 


The 


In the spring of 1955, historians will 
record, the U.S. economy pushed up 
ward into an area it had never reached 
before 

I'wo things are distinctive about the 
boom that has carried business to thes« 
levels 

Its magnitude. In Mev, the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production 
hit 138. This was one poimt higher 
than the peak that the index reached 
m the 1953 And this 


boom time, 





New Boom: 


according to all indications, the index 
was still rising 

Its character. ‘The behind the 
current boom is coming from con 
sumers. It is reflected in the demand 
for things that are worn, caten, driven, 
or used in civilian life. In 1953, much 
of the upward push came from the 
government's defense spending. 

As a result, the product mix today 
is different. As the charts above show, 
hardgoods output is still lagging be- 


drive 
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Production 








Now eee Now eee 
The Laggers The Leaders 





1953 PEAK 





The Consumer Is Running It 


hind 1953's peak rate. Softgoods, as a sate of $23.2-billion then; now they _ terials—glass, lumber, brick, cement 
group, are running ahead are down to $15.2-billion were ahead by 6%. Appliances ar 

Within each of these broad cate Capital spending—though it’s on the running even with 1953, Textiles and 
gories, there are wide variations that upgrade—hasn’t yet got back to 1953 apparel, often a hard-luck industry, are 
reflect basic changes in the structure levels. Makers of machine tools and only a point or so below their old 
of the economy presses are running some 20% below peaks 

Much of the drop in hardgoods is their 1953 rate What this means is that the people 
explained by the decline in govern It is the consumer goods—and back of the U.S. are consuming goods at a 
ment spending for munitions. Outlays of them the suppliers of basic materials higher rate than ever before. How long 
for military hardware are running 35% that are pacing the boom this time. the boom lasts and how far it goes will 
behind the levels of the second quarter Passenger car output in May was depend largely on whether or not that 
of 1953. They were hitting an annual 15% above 1953's peak. Building ma rate of consumption keeps up 
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Merger Shortcut 


Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town want Justice Dept. to 
speed up decision on their 
wedding. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. is so deter- 
mined to push ahead with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. merger that 
it is now willing to risk a court test. 
jut the company would like some 
usurance first that the court fight 
wouldn't last forever. If final adjudi- 
cation could come in 12 or 18 months, 
ipparently that would be satisfactory 
to both Bethlehem and Youngstown. 

hey fear that normal legal processes 
would consume much more time—prob- 
ibly as much as five years, maybe more. 
The companies do not feel that they 
can let themselves get involved in liti- 
gation that would drag out so long. 

* Expediting—Now their hopes for a 
speedy decision are tied to a little-used 
law that provides for expediting cases 
involving general public importance.” 
This act empowers the Attorney Gen- 
eral to demand impancling of a three- 
judge court “at the earliest practicable 
date’ to hear a civil case in which the 
U.S. government is plaintiff under the 
Sherman Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Act, “or any other acts having a like 
purpose that hereafter may be enacted.” 
he catch is that the expediting pro- 
cedure doesn’t start unless the Attorney 
Ceneral takes action é' 

Department officials say the mecha- 
nism was formerly used often in Sher- 
man Act cases but hasn't been used in 
10 vears. To the best of their knowl- 
edge, it has never been used in Clayton 
Act cases, and there has never been a 
court interpretation of “other acts.” 

* At Impasse~The Bethichem-Youngs- 
town merger has reached an impasse. 

On the one side are Bethlehem and 
Youngstown officials, plus buyers of 
teel, worker representatives, and the 
municipalities in which Youngstown 
»lants are located. 

On the other side, the Justice Dept 
opposes the merger. 
¢ Answer—Bethlehem officials have 
concluded, therefore, that the only solu- 
tion for the question is in the courts. 
That's what Arthur B. Homer, Bethle- 
hem president, to'd the Senate Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee last week. 

It was Homer's contention that a 
merger doesn’t get prevented today by 
a court's determination that it violates 
the antitrust laws. “It gets prevented,” 
he maintained, “regardless of what 
a court might eventually decide, by 
strangulation because it isn't possible to 
gct a judicial decision in any reasonable 
period of time.” 
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* Justice Dept. View—Indications are 
that the Justice Dept. doesn’t go along 
with Bethlehem’s analysis of the situa- 
tion. Officials claim that, even if the 
expediting device could be and was 
used, it wouldn’t speed up matters. 

They feel that it wouldn't take five 
or more years to get a ruling im a 
Bethlehem court test. They outline it 
this way: The government would re- 
quest a temporary restraining order 
whenever Bethlehem took a formal 
merger step. Then the government 
would move for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against carrying out the terms of 
the contract. This would probably be 

ranted, and it would run while the 
itigation was pending. 

Fastice people say that the courts 
try to act as fast as possible in such 
cases. And, if the defendant doesn’t 
cause delays by fighting entry of the 
preliminary injunction, the court can 
get down to trial on the merits. 

Basically, the government feels that, 
if Bethlehem wants a quick test and 
wants to go ahead with the merger, 
the thing can be decided in a lot Toor 
than six or eight years, from beginning 
to end. 


GM Draws a Bead 
On Atomic Power 


A routine announcement this week 
may point to a new turn in the course 
of the General Motors empire. The 
announcement: Dr. Lawrence R. Haf- 
stad will head GM's research when 
Vice-Pres. Charles L. McCuen retires. 

Hafstad now directs atomic energy 
studies for the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
formerly directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission's division of reactor devel- 
opment. 

It’s not hard to guess that GM may 
move into the field of nuclear power 
for industrial use, through cither its 
Electro-Motive Div. or its diesel divi- 
sions. With the fixst round of railroad 
dieselization finished, E-M is scrabbling 
for business (BW —Jun.18'55,p28), and 
GM is believed to have already some 
40% to 50% of the non-railroad diesel 
business. 

« Worlds Conquered—For years, GM 
top brass has been quietly pondering 
where the corporation goes from here 
In automobiles, it can’t go much be- 
yond its present 50% of all sales; its 
Chevrolet and GMC trucks already lead 
their field; in buses it has virtually no 
competition; Frigidaire is among the 
leaders in appliances; Delco is far in 
front of most auto and truck equipment 


o_o 

t looks as if Hafstad’s prime duty 
will be to point out, through research, 
new non-transportation worlds for GM 
to conquer. 


It's Natural, Too 


Goodrich’s synthetic tire, 
duplicating tree rubber qual- 
ities, reported within five 
years of commercial use. 


An official of B. F. Goodrich Co. is 
telling company customers that his 
company will be independent of natural 
rubber within 10 years. Within five 
years, customers hear, Goodrich expects 
to have on the commercial market a 
synthetic tire that duplicates the per- 
formance of natural rubber. 

The company has made no official 
announcement on this development, 
though it did say in December that 
chemists at Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 
Inc.—a jointly held company of Gulf 
Oil Corp. and Goodrich—had succeeded 
in reproducing the true molecule of 
crude, or tree-grown, rubber. Goodrich- 
Gulf did not say then that the new 
rocess had commercial possibilities. 
t did say that the process might be 
useful in wartime, but that its high cost 
would dampen its effect on the natural 
and synthetic rubber markets. 

Since December, Goodrich-Gulf ap- 
parently has found a way to force down 
its cost of production. 
¢ For Trucks—Since World War II, 
synthetic rubber has taken away about 
a third of natural rubber’s market. But 
there is still a vast area in which syn- 
thetic cannot compete. The truck tire 
is one example. Synthetic cannot throw 
off heat in the way that natural rubber 
can, so natural rubber continues to hold 
strong among the truck fleets. 

Now, the Goodrich official’s state- 
ment that a commercial version of a 
synthesized natural rubber tire will be 
on the road within five years seems to 
indicate that Goodrich will be able to 
produce its synthetic-but-natural rubber 
at a price competitive with natural 
rubber—currently around 34¢ a Ib. The 
lower price of synthetic—now at 23¢ a 
Ib.—will not matter, since the new rub- 
ber apparently is to be made to compete 
with natural rubber, rather than syn- 
thetic. 
¢The Raw Material—Goodrich-Gulf 
will not say what raw material it is 
using to produce the new rubber. The 
company did sey in December that dif- 
ferent materials are used from those in 
standard synthetic rubber, and that the 
new rubber could not be produced in 
the then government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants. People in the industry 
speculate that the material might be 
polymerized isoprene. Natural rubber 
is simply one form of isoprene, and it 
is possible to produce isoprene from 
natural gas, which Gulf would be quite 
able to supply. 
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DEMOCRATIC chiefs, Speaker Rayburn (left) and Senate Leader Johnson, seize upon bill 
to provide added benefits, to get Democrats out front in the . . . 


Party Race on Social Security 


Social Security benefits .are headed 
for further liberalization—fast. The 
Democrats in the House started the ball 
rolling this week in the Ways & Means 
Committee. The party leadership in 
both houses—Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John 
son (picture)—gave the go-ahead last 
week. 

By next week the legislation will 
move on to the House floor, and then 
head for what Democratic leaders hope 
will be an expedited trip through the 
Senate. Johnson's move gives them rea 
son to hope, because he won't take up 
a Democratic-sponsored measure unless 
he has the votes to pass it. 
¢ Getting the Credit—The explanation 
for the unexpected action this session 
is political. For years, the Democrats 
considered Social Security their baby 
conceived, birthed, and raised to a 
lusty infant under a paternalistic Demo 
cratic regime. Then last year the 
Eisenhower Administration moved in 
—it broadened coverage and liberalized 
benefits. The Democrats didn’t like it, 
but they had to go along; nobody can 
afford to vote against the old folks 

The reason for acting now: Start the 
legislation this session and whatever 
results will be a Democratic bill. Wait 
ing until next session would mean 
Eisenhower might include it in his 
State-of-the-Union message; then any- 


thing passed would become an Admin 
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istration accomplishment, But even if 
the bill clears only the House this ses 
sion, it will have a Democratic label 
Then if the Senate passes it next session 
the Democrats could claim credit 
¢ Proposals—Basically, this is what the 
Democrats want 

¢To lower retirement age for 
women from 65 to 62 

¢ To make benefits payable imme 
diately to totally and permanently dis 


abled workers instead of keeping their: 


benefits frozen until age 65 
¢ To continue benefit payments 

for dependent disabled children after 
they reach 18. Now benefits cease for 
all dependent children at 18 

In addition, the Democrats are will 
ing to broaden coverage. A select sub 
committee on survivor benefits is re 
ommending contributory coverage for 
the armed services, with the govern 
ment matc hing payments on base pay as 
employers match employee contribu 
tions. An attempt will also be made 
to cover in some of the professional 
groups that were rejected in ‘last year's 
bill—lawvers and dentists, at least 
¢ What They Do—Here’s how the ex 
panded program would work and what 
it would cost 

The motivation behind dropping re 
tirement age for women is twofold 
(1) to help the widow who has trouble 
finding a job; (2) to help the male 
worker who has reached 65 but who 


does not retire because his wife has 
not reached 65. He cannot draw full 
benefits until she, too, reaches retire- 
ment age. Actuarial studies show that 
there is roughly a three-year spread be- 
tween the average age of the husband 
and wife, so that when the man reaches 
65 his wife is probably about 62 

Aim of the change is to provide an 
incentive for older workers to retire, 
and open up jobs for younger ones 

Social Security actuaries estimate that 
lowering the women’s retirement age 
will enable an additional 700,000 to 
draw benefits at an added annual cost 
of $350-million to $400-million. This 
would mean a cost increase equal to 
an additional one-half of 1% of payroll. 
Though the legislation now proposed 
does not include tax changes, the added 
cost would eventually call for a tax of 
44% on the first $4,200 of income, 
against 4% now, split equally between 
employer and employee 
¢ Disability—On the proposal to make 
retirement benefits available immedi 
ately to the totally and permanenth 
disabled, sponsors of the legislation, 
such as Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
argue that this would be a relatively 
simple matter. They note that the 
method for determining total and per 
manent disability was worked out in 
the legislation passed last year, which 
“froze” a worker's wage record at the 
time of disability so his rights would 
not be impaired or lost. 

The a problem—they claim—is to 
find the money for the payment. Actu 
arial studies indicate that there is no 
way of knowing what the demands on 
the fund would be in early years after 
passage, but that after 10 to 15 vears 
the cost would be $1.2-billion a year 
with payments going to around |.4-mil 
lion disabled workers 

Groups such as the American Medi 
cal Assn. differ sharply with the Demo 
crats on disability payments. The asso 
ciation will seek an opportunity to pre 
sent its opposition views to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The AMA bases its opposition on 
two scores: (1) A doctor is put on the 
spot when he is asked by a patient to 
certify permanent and total disability, 
and (2) the system would lead to “inevi 
table policing” by the government 

Cost of continuing coverage for 
dependent disabled children after agi 
18 would be relatively small—not over 
$5-million a year 
¢ Taxes—The present law calls for in 
creasing the Social Security tax by one 
percentage point every five years until 
by 1975 the rate reaches 8%. At that 
point the tax would level off. 

New benefits would call for tax in- 
creases, possibly a step-up in the rate in 
three years, instead of five. Vor certain, 
the ultimate tax would have to go 
above 8% 
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. « » to economic stability 
ond growth: 


Dexter Keezer, director, McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept. Alvin Han- 
sen, economics professor, Harvard 
University 


to budget policy for 
economic growth: 


Gerhard Colm, chief economist, 
National Planning Assn. Edwin B. 
George, director, Dun & Bradstreet 
Inc.’s Economics Dept. Arthur 
Smithies, economics professor, Har- 
vard. Donald B. Woodward, chair- 
man, Vick Chemical Co.'s finance 
committee 


to the business cycle: 


Milton Friedman, economics pro- 
fessor, Chicago University. Ever- 
ett Hagen, economics professor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 


to private investment: 


J. Keith Butters, business adminis- 
tration professor, Harvard. Paul W. 
McCracken, business conditions 
professor, Michigan University 


to investment oppor- 
tunities: 


Arthur Elder, tax consultant, AFL 


, to management and 
labor: 


Clarence Long, economics profes- 
sor, Johns Hopkins University. 
Robert Schulman, attorney, Wash- 
ington. Lawrence E. Thompson, 
business administration professor, 
Harvard 


to real income and 


consumption: 


Bach, dean, Graduate 
of Industrial Administra- 


George L. 
School 





tion, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Peter Henle, assistant re- 
search director, AFL. D. Gale 
Johnson, economics professor, Chi- 
cago University. Richard Musgrave, 
economics professor, Michigan Uni- 
versity 


» +» tO encourage cConsump- 
tion or investment: 


John C. Davidson, National Assn. 
of Manufacturers. William Felliner, 
economics professor, Yale. Staniey 
Ruttenberg, research and education 
director, CIO. Paul Samuelson, ec- 
onomics professor, MIT. Emerson 
P. Schmidt, economics research di- 
rector, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Herbert Stein, associate re- 
search director, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Sumner H. 
Slichter, economies professor, Har- 
vard 


to personal exemp- 
tions and deductions: 


Daniel Holland and C. Harry Kahn, 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Paul Strayer, economics 
professor, Princeton. William Vick- 
rey, economics professor, Colum- 
bia. Melvin White, economics pro- 
fessor, Brooklyn College 


. .. to capital gain: 


Jonathan Brows, research director, 
New York Stock Exchange. Wal- 
ter Heller, economics professor, 
Minnesota University. Carl Shoup, 
economics professor, Columbia. 
Stanley Surrey, law professor, Har- 
vard 


. » « to resource depletion: 


Henry B. Fernald, public account- 
ant, New York, Scott C. Lambert, 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Horace 
M. Gray, economics professor, IIli- 
nois University. Arnold C. Harber- 





These Men Are Studying What Taxes Do... 


ger, economics professor, Chicago 
University. James Nelson, eco- 
nomics professor, Amherst College 


. .. to treatment of de- 
preciation: 


E. Cary Brown, economics profes- 
sor, MIT. Joel Dean, business coun- 
sellor, Yonkers, N. Y. Robert Eis- 
ner, economics professor, North- 
western University. William Paton, 
accounting professor, Michigan 
University. George Terborgh, re- 
search director, Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, Washington 


... to sales and excise levies: 


John F. Due, economics professor, 
Illinois University. Harley Lutz, 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. 
Edward C. Stephenson, vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 
A. W. Zelomek, president, Interna- 
tional Statistical Bureau, New York 


. . » to Corporation incomes: 


Herbert A. Leggett, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Ariz. Thomas Tarleau, attorney, 
New York. Leonard L. Silverstein, 
attorney, Washington. Harry J. Ru- 
dick, attorney, New York. W. Ba- 
yard Taylor, dean, Claremont 
Men's College, Calif. E. Gordon 
Keith, chairman, finance depart- 
ment, Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania 


. « « to expansion and con- 
traction of the tax base: 


Walter Blum, law professor, Chi- 
cago University. William Cary, law 
professor, Columbia. Thomas At- 
keson, taxation professor, William 
& Mary College. Harold Groves, 
economics professor, Wisconsin 
University. Randolph E. Paul, at- 
torney, Washington 


Test for Taxes: Do They Help 


The men named in the table above 
have been assigned by Congress to 
duce-in the next  five-and-onc-half 
months—the most thorough scrutiny 
ever made of the economic effects of 
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U.S. tax policies, considered in the 
most searching detail. 

They will pursue such elusive ques 
tions as how much tax a man will pay 
before he loses the incentive to pro 


duce, whether corporations should be 
taxed at all on their income, and 
whether we can have economic growth 
without inflation. 

Their assignment is to find out what 
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. +. to small business: 


Morris Adelman, economics profes- 
sor, MIT. Edwin S. Cohen, at- 
torney, New York. Abraham D. 
Kaplan, senior staff member, Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington. John 
Lintner, finance professor, Har- 
vard 


... to income earned abroad: 


Roy Blough, international business 
professor, Columbia. Emilio G. 
Collado, treasurer, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J. John F. Costelloe, tax di- 
rector, Radio Corp. of America. 
James K. Hall, economics professor, 
Washington University. George 
Howser, vice-president, Huber- 
Warco Co., Marion, Ohio. Ira T. 
Wender, attorney, New York 


. . to deferred compensa- 
tion and pension plans: 


Herman C. Biegel, attorney, Wash- 
ington. Eleanor Daniel, economic 
research director, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of N. Y. Challis Hall, 
economics professor, Yale. Leon- 
ard Lesser, research director, 
United Auto Workers, Washington 


... to state and local taxes: 


Kenneth Back, executive director, 
National Assn. of Assessing Offi- 
cers, Chicago. Eugene G. Shaw, 
State revenue commissioner, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. James Maxwell, eco- 
nomics professor, Clark University. 
Fred Bird, municipal research di- 
rector, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Lu- 
ther Gulick, city administrator, 
New York 


. .» to estates and gifts: 


Louis Eisenstein, attorney, Wash- 
ington. A. James Casner, law pro- 
fessor, Harvard. C. Lowell Harriss, 
economics professor, Columbia. Bo- 
ris Bittker, iaw professor, Yale 


U.S. Grow? 


taxes really do to the economy, how 
they help or hinder economic grewth. 
¢ Unique—It's this stress on discover- 
ing the economic impact of taxes that 
makes the study unique in the minds 
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of its sponsors—five members of Con- 
gress who are members of a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report (BW-—May21'55, 
p30). 

Results are bound to play a big part 
in Congress next year, when several bil- 
lions in tax cuts are considered. 

The experts will report to the sub- 
committee early in December at a 
series of public hearings. 
¢ Top Question—Probably the biggest 
single issue is the one that has harassed 
Congress this session and last: 

To obtain maximum growth and 
stability, should tax policy favor more 
consumption or more investment? 

This will occupy three days of the 
hearings, opening with a discussion of 
the effects of taxation on workers, 
farmers, and consumers in general. For 
example, Richard Musgrave, professor 
of economics at the University of 
Michigan, will report on whether con- 
ngs toe can really be stimulated to 
a substantial degree by tax policy. 

The next day, the inquiry will turn 
to the investment side of the issue. 
J. Keith Butters of Harvard will de- 
velop the effect of high personal income 
tax rates on investment; Paul W. Me- 
Cracken, another Michigan man, will 
deal with the impact of taxes on capital 
formation; Arthur Elder, consultant, 
will relate taxes to investment opportu- 
nities. 

After these preliminaries, a blue- 
ribbon panel will spend a day bearing 
down on the topic: Promoting Con- 
sumption or Investment Through Tax 
Policy. 
¢ Guide—The subcommittee hopes the 
findings of the experts will guide Con- 
gressional tax writers for years to come 
on this and other issues that crop up 
each year—such issues as these: 

¢ What would be the economic 
consequence if personal income tax- 
pavers lost the present system of deduc- 
tions for such items as contributions, 
taxes, and interest, and rates were low 
ered accordingly? One estimate is that 
the lowest bracket could be dropped 
from the present 20% to 10%, and 
the top bracket from 91% to 40%, 
without any loss of revenue. 

¢ What are the side effects of the 
faster depreciation granted in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1954? Are there harmful 
effects that should be considered 
along with the favorable expansion of 
investment? Some economists think 
there’s something still unknown in this 
area. 

eHow important to economic 
growth is an increased rate of capital 
investinent abroad, and what can be 
done about it through the tax system? 

els there any way of correlatin 
federal tax policy with state and local 
taxes, so they all will be working to- 
ward a single economic objective? 


Oilman Hits Cash 


Glenn McCarthy gets 
$4-million by selling a half- 
interest in his Bolivian con- 
cession. 


Glenn McCarthy's Bolivian wildcat 
got a transfusion of new money this 
week. A syndicate of “about a dozen” 
men put up $4,160,000 for McCarthy 
to draw upon in the next 17 months. In 
return, they get a half-interest in the 
oil concession held by Glenn McCarthy, 
Inc. (BW —Oct.31'53,p116). 

Two names of the new 
come out. One is Robert B. Keljikan, 
33-year-old president of the newly 
formed Keljikan Commercial Corp. of 
New York. He heads the syndicate. 
The other is V. B. Witherell, 35, presi- 
dent of the Sure Oil Co., Denver oil 
promoters and producers. 
¢ Well Timed—For McCarthy, the in- 
fusion of capital comes at a convenient 
time. Two years ago, McCarthy said it 
would take $5-million to develop the 
870,000-acre concession, but public 
sale of shares in his company fell far 
short. Since then, McCarthy has been 
financing the Bolivia wildcatting out 
of his own pocket. Last month he 
sold his remaining interests in the 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, for $625,000 
(BW —May7'55,p34). 

McCarthy has two drilling rigs on 
the scene and is producing a trickle of 
oil (BW—Apr.24'54,p72). He plans to 
drill two new wells per month for 17 
months, hoping then for a yield of at 
least 5,000 bbl. of oil a day. 

Keljikan says the syndicate has still 
another $2-million for further backing 
of McCarthy or “any other good in- 
vestment that may come along.” 
¢ Well Plans—Present drilling is in the 
Los Manos section of Bolivia, This is 
canyon country on the eastern slope of 
the Andes, where wells must go down 
4,000 to 5,000 ft. These relatively shal- 
low wells are easier to drill and offer 
chance of a reliable though limited 
yield. Later, the promoters expect to 
drill wells up to 13,000 ft. in the Agua 
Salada lowlands, where return may be 
greater. 

While drilling continues, the next 
step is to get delivery on a large order 
of pipe that’s being rolled in Pittsburgh 
for faly 15 shipment. This pipe will 
be used to build a 12-mi. line en two 
——- wells to a new — the 

jlivians have built from Camiri to 
Yacuiba, on the Argentine border. 

Under McCarthy's 35-year contract, 
Bolivia takes delivery of up to 10,000 
bbl. a day at the wellhead, resells to 
Argentina. Bolivia gets royalties of 
16.5% to 40%, depending on volume, 
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Geneva: Peace Moves Nearer 


In high places, there’s real hope of an end to the 
cold war. Russia needs a respite, and Moscow’s price of 
settlement may be one that the West can accept. 


The summut meeting in Geneva next 
month will be a success. It will clear 
the ground for an East-West settle- 
ment 

San Francisco has pretty well proved 

that. At the Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing there this week, both sides are 
showing their readiness to work for 
concrete solutions of the big issues that 
divide Kast and West—disarmament, 
Germany, and Red China's interna- 
tional status, 
* Making a Start—There will be no 
hard decisions on these problems at 
Geneva. But Pres. Eisenhower and 
Premiers Bulganin, Eden, and Faure 
can be expected to narrow down the 
differences between East and West. 
his way they will set guide lines for 
the foreign ministers to use in the real 
bargaining that will follow the summit 
meeting, a process that may produce 
results faster than anyone in the West 
has been daring to hope for. 

The byproducts of the cold war— 
woblems like China’s offshore islands, 
Vestern trade embargoes, and the war 

prisoners still held by the Communists— 
will be cleared away in the process of 
the bargaining on the big issues. For 
example, Red China is already set to 
release the remaining American fliers, 
and the U.S. to approve an East-West 
commission that would seck a solution 
in the Formosa Strait. Before West 
Germany's Chancellor Adenauer goes 
to Moscow in the fall, there will be 
direct Soviet-German talks on German 
captives still held in Russia. 
* Real Hope-In their public state- 
ments, Western leaders aren't predict- 
ing anything like this. They are taking 
a very cautious line on what's to be ex- 
pected from Geneva. Actually, they 
are privately exuding more confidence 
than ever before—with Secy. of State 
Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer, it's 
ical optimism, 

When the Western foreign ministers 
met in New York last week there was 
general agreement with Dulles’ belief 
that the Soviet Union badly needs to 
end the cold war, 

* Russia's Problem—As Dulles sees it, 
Moscow's present peace overtures are 
real, not mere propaganda. Here's the 
reasoning 

In « strictly military sense Russia 
is stronger than ever. This spring it 
achieved something approaching equal- 
ity with the U.S. in nuclear weapons 
and the aircraft to deliver them. This 
gives the Kremlin its own “position of 


strength.” But it’s a position that can’t 
be maintained without endangering the 
entire Communist regime. 
That's because ‘he USS.R. has 
paid a tremendous economic price to 
reach its present military level. ‘Today 
it faces industrial dislocation on top of 
critical food shortages (BW—May28’55, 
p25). Another round in the nuclear 
arms race would have disastrous results 
for the Communist empire. And the 
Kremlin knows that another round is 
inevitable if the cold war isn't ended. 
The U.S, Congress made that abun- 
dantly clear last week by appropriating 
additional funds for the U.S. Ai 
Force, This appropriation is nothin 
compared with what would come i 
Geneva were to fail. 
* Needs to Relax—There is no doubt 
that the Kremlin has an even more 
immediate reason for secking a settle- 


For Autos: A Vote 


ment with the West. It needs a relaxa- 
tion of tension at home—to convince 
the Russian people, who have paid the 
real price for the cold war, that a bet- 
ter life lies ahead. The Kremlin was 
trying to get that idea across when it 
gave the Moscow populace the un- 

ented opportunity this week of 
caring India’s Nehru join with the 
Soviet Premicr in making promises of 
peace and an easier life. 

If this analysis is correct, Moscow 
is clearly ready to pay a price for an 
East-West settlement. At Geneva, 
Pres. Eisenhower will find out if the 

ice is one that the West can accept. 
Events have moved so far already that 
Bulganin can’t avoid showing the 
Kremlin’s hand at that time. It may 
contain no more than enough to guar- 
antee that the cold war will be gradually 
liquidated. But there’s a chance it will 
contain sweeping and surprising pro- 
posals—for example, a package deal that 
would bring a unified Germany and 
Red China into the United Nations at 
the same time. Reports have reached 
Western Europe that this is the mean- 
ing of Nehru’s prediction in Moscow 
that Peking soon would be seated in 
the U.N. 


of Confidence 


GM announces additional $500-million expansion; 
Ford plans additions to house new line. 


With new three-year labor contracts 
giving some assurance of labor peace, 
eneral Motors Corp. and Ford Motor 
Co. this week took the wraps off capital 
investment programs they had laid aside 
until the labor situation clarified. 

For GM it means a virtually across- 

the-board expansion of facilities for its 
automotive divisions to the tune of 
$500-million in the next 18 months. 
For Ford it means additional capacity 
to handle its forthcoming new series 
of cars in 1957, part of the $625-million 
new expenditures announced a month 
ago. 
* More of the Same—GM's new pro- 
= is on top of the $1.5-billion it has 
udgeted for capital investment since 
January, 1954, the only clue to precise 
expenditure of the additional half-bil- 
lion comes from Buick, which has an- 
nounced that its part of the program 
will be designed to increase capacity 
from 750, cars a year to |-million 
cars. Buick’s part of the new invest- 
ment is believed to be upwards of $100- 
million. Buick says most of its money 
will go for tools, very little for brick- 
re par natag a of the latter going 
into enlarging the engine plant, Buick’s 
major botflereck Py xpos 


¢ Ford's din gp Ap any Henry Ford 
Il announced the new capital invest- 





ment program, his company has begun 
to sketch in the outlines of the new 
facilities: 

¢ A new engine plant at Lima, 
Ohio (presumably for a new car tenta- 
tively labeled the Edsel). 

¢ Addition of 300,000 sq. ft. to 
its Cleveland Engine Plant No. 2. 

¢ Addition of 70,000 sq. ft. to 
its Cleveland foundry, which supplies 
both of the engine plants in that area 
and will also supply the plant at Lima. 

eA new transmission plant at 
Sharonville, Ohio, near Cincinnati. 

¢ Additions to the metal stamping 

lants at Buffalo (200,000 sq. ft.) and 

Walton Hills, Ohio (215, sq. ft.). 
This brings both plants up to approxi- 
mately 1.5-million sq. ft. 

While for entirely different purposes 
—GM’s for expansion of existing car 
divisions, and Ford’s for expansion to 
accommodate new lines—both programs 
have one feature in common: optimism 
about the size of the future auto mar- 
ket. Both GM and Ford are convinced 
—particularly by sales so far in 1955— 
that 7-million te 8-million car years are 
just ahead, and that existing facilities 
are inadequate for that kind of market. 

You can expect to see a growing 
number of new or expanded plants an- 
nounced by the two manufacturers. 
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Mark Twain Wouldn’t Know His River 


The romantic packet steamers have practically all 
vanished. But “Ol’ Man River” teems with a different 
kind of traffic today. The star of this new show is the 
homely towboat, helping industry move its wares in 
record quantities to many markets. 


These rugged “pushers” play a vital part in Sinclair's 
transportation set-up. The system provides lowest cost 
transportation for the products of three Sinclair refin- 
eries—Houston, Wood River and East Chicago—all 
the way from the Gulf to Lake Michigan. 

Last year, Sinclair's inland waterway operation, par- 
ticularly along the Mississippi and the Intercoastal 
Canal to Houston and Corpus Christi, increased 35 per 
cent in volume and 67 per cent in barrel-miles, 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 





600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ 


Sinclair's towboats, barges and sea-going tankers sup- 
plement its unparalleled pipeline net work—the longest 
in the world, This flexible system enables crude and 
refined products to be delivered to all types of markets 
at a minimum of distribution cost. Economical trans- 
portation provided by the Company's operating sub- 
sidiaries is another reason for Sinclair's continued lead- 
ership in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 





NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 




















There’s ne 


interruption ef effice reviine when installing Weldwood Movable Partitions. Workman in- 
stolls partitions in offices of General Dynamics Corporation, New York City, during regular business hours. 


Beautiful wood paneled offices 
yet you can change them overnight! 


Now with Weldwood Movable Partitions you 
can have all the beauty of real wood paneli 
plus quick -change flexibility. " 


Exclusive Weldweed metal key construction 
locks panels together quickly and rigidly yet 
allows rearrangement in a few hours, 

You seve up te 50% in installation costs 
because Weldwood Partitions are extremely 
simple and have few parts; they can even be 
installed by your Own maintenance crew or 
complete installation service can be provided. 


Superbly greined weinut, natural birch and 
blond Korina® Partitions are lar stock 
items; mahogany, elm, le, and other 
woods are available on order. The distinctive 
beauty of real wood paneling complements 
any decorating scheme, is an important factor 
in employee morale. 





Ne peinting—ne redecorating, Occasional 
waxing is the only maintenance needed! 
Fire-resistent Weldrek® panel core is an 
effective sound barrier—it's twice as efficient 
in absorbing office noises as a 2x4 stud parti- 
tion with metal lath and plaster on both sides! 
Like te know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find all in Sweet's Files) or 
write for descriptive brochure and name of 
nearest distributor to United States 
Corporation, . BW-6-25-5, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Weldwood «4 


A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Lergest Plywood Orgenizotion 
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Beautiful walnut Weldwood Movable Partitions and Weldwood Mine’al Core Doors are used throughout 
executive offices of General Dynamics Corp. Arch: Ethel P. Warren. Distributor: Nuroco Woodwork, Inc. 
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Robert R. Young, financier and boss 
of the New York Central, has an cye 
on Canadian real estate. Young heid 
a stake, which he later sold, in a 30- 
acre shopping center in Edmonton, 
built by U.S. interests to open Aug, 15. 
Now he’s rumored to be in with an- 
other group negotiating for land tor a 
huge center in Calgary. 


New cigarette appeared in April 
after three months of climb. The 
Internal Revenue Service reports that 
oe gr were off 6% from the year- 

ore figure. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute guessed that 
1.5-million ag le had given up cig- 
arettes in the Is months ending last 
February. 

. 


Shift at Republic: Tom Girdler has 
vielded the reins of chief executive 
officer of Republic Steel Corp. to 
Charles M. White. Formal titles re- 
main unchanged with Girdler as chair- 
man and White as president. 


1956 auto prices will be up all along the 
line, in the opinion of R. C. Summer- 
ville, sales director of Chrysler’s Dodge 
Div. Summerville predicted that rising 
labor and material costs would make 
the increased prices industrywide. 


Fond angel: Thompson Products, 
which owns a 49% interest in Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. (BW—Jan.15'55, 
p66), has arranged $20-million financing 
for the West Coast electronics outfit. 
Thompson Products will buy $4-million 
in new R-W preferred stock, and put 
up the rest of the money as a revolving 
credit. Key employees still keep con- 
trol of R-W, but this deal provides op- 
tions by which Thompson Products 
could eventually up its interest to 
84%. 
. 


The consumer's wallet was neither fat- 
ter nor leaner early in 1955 than a 
year before, the Federal Reserve Board 
reports. A survey in January and Febru- 
ary showed that a moderate drop in pre- 
tax income was canceled out by a drop 
in income tax. 
. 


Tidal ghost walks: The long-ago-dis- 
carded project to harness the mighty 
tides of Passamaquoddy Bay to produce 
electricity is showing signs of life. With 
the blessing of the Administration, the 
Senate has already approved a $3-mil- 
lion study of the project; it’s up to the 
House now. 
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DOKLET TELLS 


management how a well-ordered replacement program can help them fulfill their requirements 


Send this coupon now! Please attach to your letterhead 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 





The man who needs a new machine tool 503 Clinton Sc., Springfield, Ve. 
..»& already paying for it. Please send a copy of J&L’s Machine Tool Replacement Information Kit to: 
MMBR's so ccnicevecccesccceccesccocesessobheseseaseeiseveredrenncore 
SUPT CERT erescdsevededevendoccccccesccsisvnee pene beesinledeatervannes 


UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES . FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS . OPTICAL COMPARATORS . AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 








DC needle bearings give high-capacity 
performance in minimum space 


Unique construction — accurately 
drawn, surface-hardened shell re- 
tains rollers and serves as outer 
raceway. 


Full complement of smal! diameter 
rollers—precision-ground and 
through-hardened—assures top 
capacity by distributing load over 
large number of contacts. 


Turned-in lips of the case-hardened 
outer shell keep dirt and grit out, 
lubricants in—while retaining trun- 
nion ends of rollers. All wear sur- 
faces of outer race are case-hardened. 


Neo inner race required on surface- 
hardened shafts—reduces space re- 
quirements, lowers unit costs. 


© 


~/ 
Simple assembly—arbor press yo 
seats bearing in round housing bore. os 
No collars, shoulders or retaining 
rings needed. 


Closed end type DC Needle Bear- 
ings are available for stub shaft 
applications. The closed end pro- 
vides a perfect seal at no extra cost. 


Needle Bearings are made in a Precision Series for most 
applications and an Extra Precision Series where low radial 
play and minimum eccentricity are required. Easy lubri- 
cation through optional hole in shell or through hole in 
shaft assures long service life. Bearings can be pre-packed 
with suitable grease for those applications requiring grease 
lubrication. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog in the 1955 Sweet's 
Product Design File—or write direct for Catalog No. 55. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of United States and Canada 


TORRI NEEDLE NGS 





Needle o@ Spherical Roller @ Tapered Roller o@ Cylindrical Reller o@ Ball © Needle Rellers 
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For the tip-off on Eisenhower's 1956 intentions, watch the maneuvers 
now going on behind the scenes in a few key states. 


Here’s the situation: The GOP will have an uphill ight next year to win 
the Senate, even with Eisenhower heading the ticket. The Democrats have 
a big advantage in the 32 Senate seats on the block in 1956, Of the 15 they 
hold, 10 are in the South or other states regarded as “safe.” This means 
that to recapture the Senate the GOP must hold onto the 17 seats it has 
(most in fighting ground) and gain at least two besides. 


Senate candidates are being hand-picked in states where the Republi- 
cans figure they may be able to cut in on the Democrats. The hitch is that 
some candidates don’t want to make the fight unless Eisenhower is on the 
ticket. 


Take Oregon, where Sen. Wayne Morse will be up again. This ex-Repub- 
lican breke with Eisenhower in the 1952 race, turned independent, then 
went over to the Democrats. The Republican given the best chance to get 
turncoat Morse’s scalp is Paul Patterson, the popular governor. Patterson 
is quiet on his plans. But many Oregon politicians think the governor will 
take Morse on—if Eisenhower runs again. 


There are similar situations in other states, with Eisenhower again 
the key. 

In Washington state, where Eisenhower is strong, Democratic strong- 
man Warren G. Magnuson is up in the Senate fight. GOP Gov. Arthur 


Langlie couid be pulled into the Senate race by Eisenhower. 


Ohio: Republican George H. Bender squeaked in last year for the 
unexpired part of Robert A. Taft's term. Feeling in the state is that Demo- 
crat Frank Lausche, the governor, can unseat Bender if Eisenhower is out 
of the race. 


Pennsylvania: Republican Sen. James H. Duff faces the prospect of 
having Philadelphia mayor Joe Clark after his hide. 


New York: Aging Democratic Sen. Herbert H. Lehman comes up next 
year. Figuring among politicians is that former Republican Rep. Jacob 
Javits, now the state’s attorney general, might take Lehman if he had the 
benefit of Eisenhower's name at the head of the party's ticket. 


All this adds to the pressures on Eisenhower to run again. Politicians 
hammer the White House constantly with arguments for a second-term try. 
So far as is known, Eisenhower has made no commitment. In fact, the Presi- 
dent gives many of his visitors the impression he will be a one-term man. 
He talks of his life spent in public service, of being tired, and of wanting to 
get to his Gettysburg farm while he has the energy to develop the place. 


The showdown is still months away. Even if Eisenhower were deter- 
mined to run in 1956, announcement at this time would be inadvisable. An 
early announcement can help a candidate within his own party, but there’s 
no fight against Eisenhower in the GOP. And if he came out now, the Demo- 
crats would go after him for keeps. It’s harder to fight the programs of a 
President than the proposals of an avowed candidate for office. 


—e—_ 


You will probably get the official answer by spring. That’s when candi- 
dates for Congress must file for nominations. In some key states—such as 
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be known early next year. either by announcement or political word 
passing. 


—w~Ga 


Note the defeat of Rep. Wright Patman’s investigation of the Federal 
Reserve System. Republicans did line up against it, but it was the Democrats 
who killed off the Texas Democzat’s idea of putting the Fed’s Open Market 
Committee on the grill. Explanation: Patman has been a Federal Reserve 
critic for many, many years. Feeling in the House was that he would use any 
inquiry to push his own pet ideas, not to make an objective appraisal. 


—O—— 


A sidelight on the Niagara power hearings: 

The House hearings were about to be closed when Chmn. Charles A. 
Buckley (D-N.Y.) got what he thought was a cail from former New York 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. The caller requested to be heard. A hearing was set 
for the next week. But on the hearing day, no Mr. Dewey showed up. When 
he was contacted, the governor said he knew nothing about the phone call— 
must have been an impvustor. 


The wheat farmer vote over the weekend is worth watching. Farmers 
are more sharply divided than ever over whether to approve tight acreage 
restrictions for their crops. The pre-election grumbling has been loud. 


The Administration has won out so far on its reduced guarantees to 


farmers. But Washington figures that a wheat victory is a must to maintain 
Secy. Ezra T. Benson's program. 

You car read this from the election—if quotas are defeated: A brand- 
new agriculture law will be before Congress to salvage the situation. Some 
new approach is almost bound to come out—modified Brannan plan guaran- 
teeing a minimum market price for farmers’ products, a so-called two-price 
system for free and controlled crops, or some variant thereof. 


—oe— 


Want to contact foreign government buying agents? There are more 
than 100 foreign purchasing agencies in the U. S., representing 50 countries. 
You can get the latest listing by writing: Supt. of Documents, 1). S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for “Foreign Government 
Purchasing Agencies.” Price: 10¢ a copy. 


—-o— 


The increase in the debt limit to cover federal borrowing in the 1956 
fiscal year, which starts July 1, is about to be considered in Congress. The 
Gebate will update revenue and spending estimates, 

The two essential figures to watch: (1) receipts, which the Treasury still 
calculates at about $60-billion, (2) spending estimates, which will also be 
about the same as the January prediction—some $62.4-billion. 


—e— 


The social security program of the Democrats is political. The idea— 
earlier benefits for women, widows, and the disabled (page 29)—was thought 
up weeks ago by party leaders who were hunting for issues that might pay 
off next year (BW—May7'55,p37). Plan now is to get it through the House 
this year, then make a push for it in the Senate next year. 
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COLOR FASTNESS 


Permanence of color is a constant goal in the chemical coatings we 
supply to industry ... as printing inks, industrial product finishes, 
textile colors and other surface films. And color is but one of many 
properties common to chemically formulated coatings. Adhesion, 
flexibility, wear resistance—on these and many more we bring to 
bear a technical attack based on continuing research, supplemented Interchemical uses the Fade-o-meter 
by lessons learned in serving many industries over many years. If to subject coated test panels to synthetic 
. . . sunshine in measuring color fastness 
your product requires a chemical coating for protection, decoration 
F Six days in this cabinet equal fourteen 


or communication, we offer authority and world-wide experience. mnnthe andes den Monct tans of the ema. 


Interchemical 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


1P1* and In-tag* Printing Inks « interchemical* industrial Finishes » Aridye* and interchem® Tentile Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons + Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion® Refractory Clays 
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LIFELINE 
Or 
MODERN 
LIVING! 





Take a look around you. That modern car in the 
driveway —the range and refrigerator in the 
kitchen—the hot-water heater in the basement — 
even the children’s toys in the playroom, 

Unless you're an engineer, you may not know 

that all these things have one thing in common. . . 
steel tubing! And if you are an engineer, you'll 
know that the best steel tubing is GM Steel Tubing 
by Rochester Products... that you can rely on 
Rochester for the right tubing to fit your 

needs. So let Rochester call the turn on your 
tubing problems. See a Rochester Products 


engineer, or write direct for further information. 
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They've edged up 
to a 12-month 
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MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS: 


+ « « which is near 


WE Pane og’ 4 
Mle ce best levels 


+ + 


1954 


2.50 
2.39 
2.38 


2.47 
2.49 
2.48 


2.31 
2.23 
2.29 


2.32 
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Buyers Are Getting Stubborn 


As the table above shows, yields in 
the tax-exempt muncipal bond market 
have stiffened markedly since the year 
began—and most rapidly in the past 


couple of weeks. While the ascent in 
Standard & Poor's yield index from 
around 2.40% to 2.46% may not seem 
of earth-shaking proportions, it never- 
theless brings that index back near the 
peak levels of 1954. And most market 
observers are looking for it to go higher. 

The yield index’s climb—and the 
coincident price weakness of outstand- 
ing municipals—still doesn’t reflect all 
the goal pressures on yields, espe- 
cially those seen in the stickiness of 
recent new issues (BW—May28’55, 
p!80). Two prime examples of this 
stickiness came inthe past couple of 
weeks, when Florida and Texas turn- 
pike issues hit the market after being 
tied up for weeks bv state controversies. 

The Florida issue came first—$74- 
million worth of bonds, secured by toll 
revenues, for the 103-mile Sunshine 
State Parkway. It was the biggest issue 
in an otherwise dull week, and there 
was plenty of initial interest in the 
3.25% yield at which the bonds were 
offered. 

But since the offering, interest has 
waned considerably. Institutional in- 
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vestors, usually big buyers of turnpike 
issues, didn’t show much enthusiasm 
for the Floridas, even at the relatively 
handsome yield. 

¢ Buyers’ Distraction—Some. observers 
said one reason for institutional in- 
vestors’ apathy toward the Florida issue 
was that these buyers were waiting to 
see what the terms would be on the 
$58.5-million Texas Turnpike Author- 
ity issue, which came right on its heels. 
Underwriters were well aware of the in- 
terest in the Texas issue—an interest 
that had been primed by litigation that 
held up the offering for some time—and 
they sharpened their pencils to their 
finest. The winning bid represented the 
lowest yield basis in history for a road 
issue that wasn't supported by the 
— treasury and where construction 
adn’t even started. The bonds were 
reoffered to yield 2.80% for the $15- 
million worth of 25-year bonds, and 
2.90% for the $43.5-million of 40-year 
bonds. 

Investors balked at the less-than-3% 
yield, just as they have done in nearly 
every similar case this year. In the first 
10 days of the Texas offering, only 
about one-half of the total was soid, and 
most of the sluggishness was in the 
longer term bonds. 


market man summed 
“this kind of a market” 
by saying, “The whole market has been 
sloppy, with interest rates hardening 
down the line. I would expect further 
tightness, but there are just too many 
imponderables,” 

ig Ones Withdraw—From an under 

writes point of view, = of 
the municipal bond market stems 
largely from the withdrawal of big in- 
vestors from yields under 3%. 

Despite indications of record activity 
in the municipal market, offerings so far 
this year haven't been particularly 
heavy; certainly nowhere near so heavy 
as in the first half of 1954. There have 
been very few issues of better than 
$100-million and most of the activity 
has centered on top-grade issues of less 
than $100-million. 

Thus, the underwriters haven't had 
a lot of top-quality bonds to sell, and 
when such bonds have popped up un 
derwriters have bid so fiercely that the 
resultant yield has been far below what 
the going market will me Ane 
* Guesswork on Future— ‘im 
ponderables” on which observers believe 
the: future of the market is balanced 
are: 


One money 
up his view of 


¢ How much activity will there be 
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Metal ganglions for 
the mechanical brain 


The nerve centers of modern electronic computers are the points of contact 
that permit the flow of electrical current from part to part. These points of 
contact must be firmly and permanently joined. Usually, delicate soldering 
operations are used for this purpose. 


The electronics industry requires many tons of fine solders. The Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is a major 
producer of these solders. 


| Federated solders are the result of many years of research and develop- 

| ment. Typical of advances made by Federated research are patented Casto- 

matic bar and ingot solders. Made on automatic casting machines, controlled 
by electronic instruments, each bar or ingot is identical in size, shape and 
weight, with uniform composition unequalled by other methods of casting. 
Every bar gives the same results in the user's hand. 


No matter what size, shape or composition you may need in a solder, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with 
all kinds of non-ferrous metals has earned us the name of Headquarters 
for Non-Ferrous Metals 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY ee OS 
padion yey, A, 4 Ld 
in Canede: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., 1: 


Aluminum. Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Costing Motels, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesivm, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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in the new issue market in the secom 
half of the year? Most money market 
men agree there'll be considerably more 
than = ot te the first half of the year, 
but not so much as in the second half 
of 1954. The biggest jokers in this 
deck are turnpike issues that are sty- 
mied by litigation or investigation and 
have yet to be offered. Chief among 
these are $400-million worth of Il- 
linois bonds and $100-million of Con- 
necticut bonds. 
¢ What actions will the Treasury 
take in its refinancings and its quest for 
new money this year, and how will the 
Federal Reserve react toward. this financ- 
ing, and toward possible shifts in the 
economy? 
Most Streeters are looking for 
further firmness in interest rates, es 
pecially as long as the Treasury bond 
market—keystone of the interest rate 
structure—continues its present price 
weakness. Much of this weakness, and 
coincidentally, the weakness in munici 
als, stems from doubts about Treasury 
inancing next month (BW—Jun.18'55, 
). There’s general feeling in Wall 
street that if the Treasury took half or 
more of its July money (say, around 
$2-billion) by reopening the 3% bonds 
it first offered in Februar}, it would 
cause some fairly drastic tightening in 
the long-term market. But if no long- 
term issue, or only a small amount of 
long bonds were offered the effect 
would be minor. If the Fed provides 
funds to handle the offering by sealer 
bank reserve requirements—which very 
few experts think will be the case—it is 
expected that they will be lowered only 
enough to give reserves adequate for 
the offering. 
¢ More Tsenene Thee are other 
factors making for further upward pies- 
sures on vields. Bankers are talking as 
though a } of 1% hike in the prime rate 
is practically assured, and with unsea- 
sonally heavy business loans the hike 
could well come before September. 
The huge and long-sustained demand 
for mortgage moncy is being felt now 
in stiffer terms in many areas, and 
government-insured mortgages selling at 
4 ag weg especially where home-build- 
has been most feverish. 
° Problem—A problem in this 
general atmosphere of tightening in- 
terest rates is the dealers’ inventory 
situation. Right now, with around 
$291 million worth on the Blue List, 
inventories don’t look too large. It’s 
the inventory’s composition that’s mak- 
ing dealers a little restive. Long term, 
quality bonds on hand are largely 
those that weren’t priced attractively 
h to move fast. The only way to 
sell them in this kind of market is to 
cut prices. But the underwriters’ bid- 
ding has been so tough that they 
can’t cut prices too far and still make a 


posit. 
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e Key men in companies throughout the country 

have given Lyon five times more first choice votes 
than any other steel equipment manufacturer! And 
’ more than the next thirteen combined! 

Those are the findings of a nationally known 
research organization that asked executives in 5,000 
companies this question: 

“If your company were in the market for steel 
equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
would you consider?”’ 

Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most 
diversified and most preferred line of quality steel 
equipment. (A few are shown below.) Equally im- 
portant, he can show you how to get the most out 
of steel equipment in time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 610 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill, 
Factories in Aurora, lil. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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. . » Individually investment tastes of the funds still vary widely 


The Pattern Is Still Rugged 


Common stocks are Rage to 
gain popularity among the nation’s pri- 
vately endowed colleges and aves 
ties, mostly at the expense of the bond 


are showing 
their policies. 
These are the salient findings in a 
survey of 42 leading schools just com- 
investments that once dominated their _ by Boston’s Vance, Sanders & 
portfolios, But there’s no uniformity » principal underwriters for shires 
at all in the trend; college treasurers a leading open-end fund group that 
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marked individualism in 





includes Massachusetts Investors Trust 
—biggest of them all with estimated 
assets of $850-million. 

The survey covered a wide diversity 
of institutions, from Harvard and its 
$365-million endowment to Davidson 
College with $4.4-million. The market 
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This advertisement originally appeared in leading newspapers on March 25, 1955. In effect, 
it is @ statement of intent concerning the mcnufacture of PLIOFLEX — Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber — ond the PLIOUTE Latices. It is believed to be of sufficient importance to everyone 
concerned with the manufacture or use of rubber products to be reproduced here. 








March 25, 1955 


CA annonconsil by 


GOOD/YEAR 


ry 
Today is a most significant one to the rubber industry, to 


all American industry and to the Nation at large. 

Today Congress has approved private production of syn- 
thetic rubbers and latices and Goodyear thereby will 
become owner and operator of former Government-owned 
plants in Houston, Texas, and Akron, Ohio. 


Under Government sponsorship, synthetic rubber made 
hurried but great strides forward. In four short, war-clouded 
years, it grew from little more than a laboratory oddity into 
a vital factor in our national security and economy. 
Goodyear played an important role in the development of 
this modern miracle and in laying the foundation upon 
which it was built. 

Goodyear researchers began work in earnest on synthetic 
rubber in 1925, Our first patent was dated 1927, Before the 
war we were operating our own plant, producing rubber 
superior to any previously made. In 1942, we began opera- 
tion of the first Government-owned plant. 


Synthetic rubber quickly became a real and essential part 
of our military, industrial and personal lives. 


Today synthetic rubber stands on the threshold of even 
greater progress. 

Today a new and stimulating ingredient--free enterprise— 
is added. 

Goodyear looks upon this new ingredient as both a respon- 
sibility and a challenge. 


It is a responsibility in view of unsettled world conditions 
and their threat to the supply and price of natural rubber. 


It is a challenge in that it provides the opportunity to prove 
again the advantages of private enterprise, 


Here, in broad terms, is how we propose to meet these new 
obligations: 


1. Through full realization of the importance of a 
strong synthetic rubber industry to our over-all 
economy and security, 


Through maintenance, modernization and expan- 
sion of current facilities to meet a growing demand 
for synthetics. 


. Through a continuous, concentrated research and 
development program with new and better rub- 
bers and latices as its objective. 


Through the sale of a sufficient portion of our 


production to ensure free and fair competition 
within the rubber industry. 


. Through a constant emphasis on service and qual- 
ity in the sale of our products to any and all of 
our customers. 
Our immediate plans call for continuing the manufacture 


of the rubbers and latices in current production at Houston 
and Akron. 


A number of improvements are already under way to pro 
vide our customers with rapid, continuous, reliable delivery 
and complete technical service. 


This new venture into the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
may well be considered the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of the company and the industry, We fully intend 


to make it one of our proudest achievements. 


Chairman of the Board, THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANT 








JOY LIMBEROLLER 











Put these idlers on your dusty, 
gritty or corrosive material jobs 


Joy Limberollers are unique suspension idlers for belt conveyors. 
They consist of oe discs molded on flexible steel cable... 
a simple, _ het wenger e design that gives exceptional length of life. 
Only one bearing at each end—up out of the dirt. 

On abrasive or corrosive jobs, a service life of ten or more times 
that of conventional idlers is not unusual. Witness the magnesium 
foundry where Joy Limberollers have operated since February, 1953 
... and are still going strong! Compare this to the three-month life 
of the conventional idlers formerly used, then figure the saving! 

For details on this modern, new solution to an old belt-conveyor 
problem, write for Bulletin LD-103 to Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


For Ar ond Ges Compressors, Vecuum 
Pumps end Boosters, Fons, Electrical 
Connectors, ond Hydrovlic Fittings 
end Kose Assemblies 





value of the combined endowments of 
the 42 institutions added up to $1.9 
billion at mid-1954. Just abeut half of 
that was in common stocks, compared 
with one third for bonds (top chart, 
page 44). 

lhe three lower charts bring out the 
remarkable variety of the policies that 
aad up to the pro-stock trend. Thus, 
in the movement away from bonds, 
about half of the 42 funds showed 
roughly a third of their market value m 
bonds. But another dozen shrank this 
share down to a range all the way from 
25% to 2.3%. 

The gains by stocks fell into an 
equally ragged pattern. For five of the 
funds, stocks accounted for 55% to 
60% of value. Three others boosted 


~~ 


this ratio clear up to 60% to Z 


range. 
. Tissonters-If the trend was clear, so 
was the solid number of the noncon- 
formists. Ten funds, close to a quarter 
of the institutions surveyed, doggedly 
stuck to bonds, with these holdings 
varying between 40% and 50% of 
total value. Two others kept the ratio 
clear up to 57%. Six funds in all con- 
tinued to hold more bonds than stocks. 
The picture of diversity was not 
limited to stock-bond preferences. Mort- 
gage and realty holdings were popular 
with one good sized group of funds, 
while another sct shunned them almost 
entirely. Among the admirers of mort 
gage and realty investments, the ratio 
ran from 9% up to 31% of total value. 
The most favored common. stock 
holding of the group in mid-1954 was 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). Next in line 
were the commons of Union Carbide 
& Carbon, General Electric, General 
Motors, and Standard Oil Co. (Cal.). 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Business loans of New York City banks 
last week shot up a record $431 -million. 
Bankers say the mid-June date for 
corporate imcome tax payments was 
largely responsible. The total now 
stands at $8,048-million, topping the 
vear-ago mark by $341-million. 

. 
U.S. Treasury debts due in the next 
12 months now stand at $66-billion. 
But efforts to lengthen maturities have 
made some progress; a year ago, the 
due-within-a-vear debt was over $75.5- 
billion 

. 
“Watch consumer credit loans”: That's 
the warning of the American Bankers 
Assn. to its members. ABA says, “Pres- 
ent conditions and practices involved 
in” auto financing are causing “some 
apprehension among bank and finance 
leaders.” It urges a new and sharper 
scrutiny of lending policies. 
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Instrumentation can take the 
squeeze off your break-even point... 


By putting modern methods of measurement and control to work in your 
plant, you can increase quality and productivity while you decrease unit 
costs. You can free valuable manpower for other important duties .. . 
tighten up cost accounting. Engineered use of instrurmentation can help 
to decrease initial investment in new plant facilities, or to modernize and 
protect your present plant investment. 


Honeywell offers the most comprehensive line of controls in the industry, 
and prompt service from over 100 district offices. The Honeywell field man 
nearest you will be glad to discuss what modern instrumentation can do 
for you. 


MINNEAPOLIB-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, Wayne 
and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Instrumentation Paid Off 
Here 40-year-old soaking 
pits at Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corp. received a thor- 
ough modernization pro- 
gram, using Honeywell 
instrumentation, The re- 
sults: yield up by $14,000 
yearly...fuel rate down 
25%...pit life lengthened 
50% ...refractory savings 
up to 6e per ton... daily 
bottom making cut from 
90 to 25 minutes. 


Honeywell 


Fina ia, Conitiols.. 


Write for a copy of 
Keneywell’s Automation Dictionary 





New Links 


for Kroger 


@ Food company strengthens position in Wisconsin, 


spreads to Texas. 


@ But new subsidiaries retain their own manage- 


ment and conflicting policies. 


Last week Kroger Co., No. 3 food 
chain in the U.S., took over a new 
string of stores. It was the second such 
acquisition within a few weeks. 

n May, Kroger bought Henke & 
Pillot, Ine., Houston cham of 26 stores 
(BW —May21'55,p148). Last week it 
bought—terms unknown—a lively 25- 
store chain in Wisconsin: Krambo Food 
Stores, Inc. 

* Significance—Taken together, thes¢ 
two moves are significant on several 
counts, 

Virst, they make it plain that the 
inembers of the Super Market Institute 
meant it when they reported they had 
big expansion plans (BW—May14’'55, 
pl20) 

Second, they set the industry to 
asking some questions about Kroger 
itself. While this chain has been plow- 
ing steadily ahead--it is one of the three 
food chains in the billion-dollar club 
(BW-—May7'55,p44)—it has stayed 
mostly in its own backyard, the Middle 
West. With the acquisition of Henke 
& Pillot, it went farther away from its 
Cincinnati home base. 

* Krambo—The Krambo deal is a dif- 
ferent matter. Kroger already had some 
50 stores in Wisconsin. But until a 
vear ago, it had no stores in Milwaukee; 
labor troubles in the 1930s had driven 
it out of that prosperous area. In 
effect, says one 4 observer, the 
Krambo purchase is tantamount to 
moving into a new field, With its 25 
stores Krambo outranked Kroger in 
sales in Wisconsin. Irvin S. Kramlich, 
Krambo president, believes his is the 
No, 2 chain in the state—though 
National Tea Co, would dispute this 
(A&P is No. 1). 

Furthermore, Krambo has some ex- 
pansion plans of its own—for which the 
sale of Kroger gives the necessary finan- 
cial backing. Right now, it has six 
stores in Wisconsin under construction 
or soon to start. One of them, in Mil- 
waukee’s Southgate shopping center, 
will be the largest in the Midwest, 
according to Kramlich. 

* More Growth?—Kroger officials have 
no comment on whether these two 
moves will be followed up with more 
store expansion. Thev flatly deny a 
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rumor that they are buying a third 
chain, in the Southeast. 

But Kroger president Joseph B. Hall 
has already given his stockholders some 
inkling of Kroger’s plans. ‘The company 
borrowed $20-million from a group of 
banks for construction of warehouses 
and other “general purposes.” 

Hall said the company is considering 
building a modern bakery in Indian- 
apolis, to supplant an outmoded plant 
in St. Louis; it is also talking of build- 
ing a plant to process instant coffee. 
¢ Price of Bigness—Whether or not 
Kroger aims to move up the sales lad- 
der to challenge the leaders—A&P and 
Safeway—its snnounced plans and its 
recent purchases underscore one trend: 
The big chains are paying the penalty 
for bigness—relatively small year-to-year 
sales increase. 

If you want to find really fast growth, 
says Robert Mueller, editor of Pro- 
rt Grocer, you need to go even 
urther down the scale to the local 
company that owns from one to 25 
stores. 
¢ Sales This Year—The aggressive push- 
ing of the medium and smaller chales 
has been an important factor in food 
retailing for several years. But in this 
year's sales figures, a special incentive 
for Kroger is apparent. 

For the first 20 weeks of 1955, Kroger 
just about kept even with its sales in 
the same period last year—with » 0.6% 
increase. A&P doesn’t give out interim 
figures, but the trade belives that it, 
too, has found it hard to grow. For the 
same 20 weeks, Safeway reported an 
8.8% gain; Jewel Tea, 12.5%; National 
Tea, 11.2%. For the first 13 weeks, 
Grand Union Co., another aggressive 
comer, boosted sales 19%. 
¢ Buying a Market—Evidently Kroger 
had some incentive to act fast. At two 
strokes of the pen, it has added some 
$90-million worth of selling capacity. 
Henke & Pillot’s salés last year are esti- 
mated at $50-miilion; Krambo’s presi- 
dent expects sales in the 25 existing 
stores to top $40-million in 1955. 

Competition is one reason, trade 
observers feel, why Kroger bought in- 
stead of building. Buying is the fastest 
way into a market, for one thing. For 


Chain 


another, one expert believes that the 
competition is so sharp that it is difh- 
cult nowadays to establish enough new 
sites in a given area to support a 
wa se. 
Some people in the trade criticize 
Kroger's action as an unscientific way 
to expand. When you buy, you don’t 
pct the choice locations that you can 
and-pick when you start from the 
ound up. Yet all the major chains 
ae indulged in buying markets at one 
time or another. 
¢ Brand Fight—On one more impor- 
tant point, the Kroger moves raise a 
uestion—without giving any answer. Is 
the perennial battle of private label 
vs. national brands getting hotter? If 
it is, what course will the big chains 
follow? 

At least one big food processor says 
that the battle is quickening on this 
front. It reports that A&P—always a 
strong advocate of the private label—has 
recently given notice that it wants 
none of the usual brand-name retailing 
supports: store displays, advertising 
allowances. A&P wants this processor's 
merchandise on a price basis. 

For years, Kroger has been cited as 
an outstanding example of a company 
that elected the opposite route. It was 
the first big chain to throw its weight 
behind the name brands (BW—Oct.11 
’47,p62). But observers believe that re- 
cently Kroger’s endorsement of national 
brands has gone more to a form of lip 
service than a wholchearted acceptance 
of the big names. Last year, the com- 
pany put on an institutional a 
campaign, explaining how its F 
Foundation keeps its wares—particularly 
its private labels—up to quality stand- 
ards. 

It is possible to interpret Hall’s talk 
of a new bakery and an instant coffee 
processing plant as signs that Kroger 
may be readying a more intensive push 
for its private labels. 
¢ Split Personality—On the face of it, 
the purchase of two concerns such as 
Henke & Pillot and Krambo seems to 
underscore the schizophrenia of the 
food retailers on the brand question. 

Henke & Pillot has rsh ahead by 
relying heavily on name brands, on 
which it has maintained prices. Krambo 
has sold, like A&P, largely on price. 
Yet Kroger is leaving the management 
of both its new chains pretty much in- 
tact. And in some cases, notably several 
shopping centers, Kroger will have two 
stores competing within the same cen- 
ter: Kroger vs. Krambo. 
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-Whats that corroded flue doing 
in the Treasurer's office? 


Corrosion is very much a problem for 
every top-management executive. Take 
the Treasurer, for instance. Corrosion 
is the most needless waste of money on 
his profit and loss statement. 
Needless—because it is being wiped 
out today in every industry in which 


Firestone 4 


Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use, Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of vinyl resins for every type of protec- 
tive application. This ever expanding 


line has proven itself in such diverse 
applications as self-supporting struc- 
tures, dip and spray coatings, tenk lin 
ers, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let’s see how easily your corro- 
sion headache can be eliminated. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business, And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., DEP! 22, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 





RAY GLIDER puts to test boss's theory that there's profit in. . . 


Sending College Boys 
On a Salesman’'s Job 


Selling beer can be a pretty lugubri- 
vous occupation these days, when per 
capita beer consumption is way down 
from its levels of 20 and even 40 years 
igo. Its practitioners generally spend 
their days touring the taverns in their 
territones Over the years, they've 
made friends with the bartenders and 
they like to sit around on hot summer 
ifternoons, swapping a few stories, in 
the cool, damp quiet of the taverns. 

But just look at the beer salesman 
in the picture above. He's a hustling 
24-year-old from the University of Hous 
ton. There, he’s majoring in marketing, 
taking a minor in education. He's sell 
ing beer three and a half hours a day, 
five days a week. His territory covers 
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about 40 supermarkets and grocery 
stores in the booming suburban arcas 
of Houston. His product is Grand 
Prize GP-20 beer, from Houston's Gulf 
Brewing Co. His name is Ray Glider, 
and his sales technique is the product 
of Texan advertising boss, brewer, 
rancher, oil wildcatter, and radio pro- 
ducer and writer, Stephen R. Wilhelm. 
¢ New Field—Wilhelm came into the 
brewing business from outside. He's 
basically an advertising man. It was 
through years of adept handling of ac- 
counts for Howard Hughes's interests 
in Texas that he was able to move, a 
little more than a year ago, into the 
— of the Hughes-owned Gulf 
jrewing Co. Long a protege of Noah 


Dietrich, Hughes's nght-hand man, it 
was largely through the backing of the 
Hughes organization that Wilhelm was 
able to set up his first major ad agency 
in Texas in 1941. A big part of his 
work in that agency pron orga of 
Gulf Brewing Co.'s products. 

¢ A Battler—In the last six years, Steve 
Withelm has battled through and beaten 
a mighty setback. In 1949, he con- 
tracted cancer of the throat. His vocal 
cords were removed. He was told he 
wouldn't be able to speak again. He 
was told, too, that he couldn’t smoke 
or drink, but this order he disobeyed. 
The result: Smoking raised scar tissue 
in his throat where his vocal cords used 
to be, the tissue serves as an imperfect 
voice box, and today he can talk in a 
hoarse whisper that’s clear enough for 
him to be understood even on the tele- 
phone. 

By the time he was ready to get 
back into business again his old firm 
had practically dissolved. Again, Noah 
Dietrich came to his aid. At the time, 
the national ad agency, Foote, Cone 
& Belding, inc., was after the Hughes 
accounts. Dietrich told the agency, 
in essence: “If you want the Hughes 
accounts, Steve Wilhelm goes with 
them. If not, we'll set Wilhelm up 
in his own agency, because where he 
goes, so go these accounts.” Three 
months later, he was a vice-president 
of Foote, Cone & Belding. 


|. Building a Theory 


Like many other men who have 
moved into many industries in the last 
few years, Wilhelm’s basic experience 
outside his new field has helped him 
leap right over traditions, throw away 
the rulebook, and apply to his new 
trade some tricks and ideas he learned 
on the outside. 

Withelm’s first move when he 
shifted into. the president's chair at 
Gulf Brewing was to study the market. 

This wasn’t so difficult for, by 1954, 
there was a good deal of information 
around on the changing patterns of 
beer buying. What he found in Texas 
was representative of the nation: Men 
drink nearly 80% of all the beer that’s 
consumed. But 56% of all the beer 
that’s bought comes off the shelves of 
grocery stores and supermarkets—whcre 
women do the buying. 

Next, he looked into brewers’ sales 
organizations. 

What he found prompts him to say: 
“It’s a wonder to me that beer has 
done as well as it has. If there’s any 
field of marketing that’s bogged down 
with traditions, it’s the beer business. 
Most beer salesmen who operate in 
the traditional way aren't salesmen at 
all--they’re ordertakers.” 

* Equation for Sales—Out of those 
facts and observations, Wilhelm put 
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together his formula for selling beer. 
This is what the formula amounted to: 
The young housewife who buys most 
beer these days needs to be wooed, 
and you will woo her by sending eager, 
clean-cut, young men out to sell beer 
right at the point of contact—at super- 
markets and grocery stores. 

The logical place to find these Lo 
tharios of the beer market, he felt, was 
at colleges, and he went after a specific 
type of college student: one whosé 
education had been interrupted by mili- 
tary service, who needed supplementary 
income, and who was interested in sales 
promotion, advertising, and merchan 
dising. 

He made a guess that he could sell 
more beer in an area this way through . Ids freed 
12 college boys than he could through Reyno our 
one high-priced, tradition-minded sales- . . wv 
man. | Working Capital 
ll. Making lt Work 


Working through Houston Univer- 
sity’s personnel unit, Wilhelm hired 12 
college men who fitted his requirements. 
He offered them $125 a month, plus 


as ing busi 
nominal expenses for their five-day, 174 Our rapidly growing “ve 


hour week. He also promised these stu- called for additional capital. By switching to 
dents of sales promotion, advertising, finished parts from Reynolds, we freed our capital 


and merchandising that he would give earmarked for raw material inventory 
them on-the-job training in their fields, 


and guaranteed that the ete. 


and costly fabricating equipment. We paid for 
si ram with this released 

20% of the team would get full-time oe > , * 1 

summer jobs, as well as permanent captive’ caphtel. 

post-graduation jobs with the company. 
That's how young Ray Glider (pic- 

ture) and the 1] other young salesmen 

were hired. 

‘ 2 = Id. » served ¢ é/ 
Ph. a! zie ” with Pe Pg ~ ns neering service of Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Serv- 
before he went to Houston Univ ersity . ice can help you, For details, call the Reynolds office listed 
He’s married, and his wife, who has under “Aluminum” in your classified telephone directory 
2 B.S. in Industrial Relations, works in or write direct to the address below. Also write for bro- 


the trust department of a Houston chures covering Reynolds facilities and fabricated parts. 
bank. Her salary helps put Ray through 


college. They have bought their own 
home—for around $12,000—in a newly 


developed section of Houston. ‘They REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


have a car—a '54 Oldsmobile—and they 
have no children, though they want FA 8 R 4 7 AT ¢ | G y £ RV ' ¢€ E 
some, just as soon as therc’s more 

money coming in, 

© Steady Coverage—Fach afternoon, 
after college, Ray dons a crisp new 
summer suit, snap brim hat, and a 
clean white shirt (“neatness” is one 
of Withelm’s sales watchwords), and 
heads off to visit that day's quota of 
the 40-odd supermarkets and grocery 
stores that comprise his territory. He 
visits the larger supermarkets as often 
as three times a week. But he calls 
on even the smallest accounts at least 
once every 10 days. 


At the supermarket, he builds and REYNOLDS ADDS TO YOUR CAPACITY 
maintains the GP-20 beer displays, ro- VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE WITHOUT INCREASING COSTS 
tates them to keep the cans and bottles Spoce you would need for stocking raw moterials | Reynolds specialized equipment provides the ma- 
in the displays fresh. He chats with and for parts production can be put to other use chines best suited to your purpose without ony 
the women customers in his most when you order aluminum parts from Reynolds. additional investmen on your port. 


Release of working capital is only one of many ways the 
vast diversified faciiities, fabricating experience and engi- 


2085 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Photes token In Reynolds Parts Producing Plants 
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WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 


TUBE-TURN 





Piping assembly with flanged joints. Comparahle piping of welded construction, 


See how welded piping saves valuable plant space — provides 
room for future additions with a minimum of fuss! 

Tube Turns, the leading manufacturer of welding fittings and 
flanges for welded piping systems, can help you realize greater 
piping efficiency. Our Engineering Service can advise you on 
application, We offer industry's broadest line to assure the right 
fittings for the job. And you'll get fast local service from your 
nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. To get more for your money— 
specify and buy “Tuse-TURN”* Welding Fittings and Flanges. 


The leoding Manvtacturer of Welding Fittings and Flonges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Rm LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





pleasant manner, but avoids giving them 
a solid sales pitch. 

He sells the supermarket manager 
on stocking his product, and works 
hard for support from the whole super- 
market staff. (This is one of Wilhelm’s 
cardinal rules. He says: “It’s the em- 
ployee, not the boss, who's on the fir- 
mg line when the actual sale is made.’’) 
He compiles long questionnaires, too, 
for the brewery. These cover customers’ 
preferences, location and effectiveness 
of other beer displays, volume of beer 
sales, and new merchandising tricks 
that the competition might be using. 
* Building Goodwill—Obviously, to do 
all this in the supermarket, the young 
salesman must be on good terms with 
the store manager. It’s part of his duty 
to make himself useful to the manager. 
Often he will help sweep out the 
store, build all kinds of displays (not 
just beer displays), and give service in 
every possible way. This rule recently 
sent one of Wilhelm’s young salesmen 
Staggering home late at might after 
helping the store manager unload a car- 
load of flour. 

Reaction from store managements 
to this attention and service has been 
solidly enthusiastic. In nearly every 
supermarket, managers have told the 
salesmen: “If Wilhelm doesn’t give you 
a full time job you just come right 
along here and I'll give you one in half 
a minute.” 

Wilhelm feels that this reaction is 
a fine pay-off for his applied psychology 
approach to beer selling. He believes 
the average retailer is interested in see- 
ing a young, cager salesman succeed. 
And, through three days a week con- 
tact with the young salesman, the re- 
tailer comes to feel that he has a per- 
sonal equity in the young man. 

Once a week, Ray and the other 
young salesmen meet at the brewery. 
There the supervisor of the training 
program, Phil Gill, goes over the sales- 
men’s weekly reports in detail, gives 
them advice for the coming week. He 
tells them how he thinks they should 
make displays. “Build them big, and 
put them where they'll meet the cus- 
tomers head-on, over the bread counter, 
the meat freezers, or at the check-out 
counter.” He tells them how to ask 
for, and get, key spots in stores for their 
displays. He stresses the idea of neat- 
ness, tells them they must dress in 
neat pressed suits while they're on their 
cael 


ill. Getting Results 


Withelm’s program of using the col- 
lege men as salesmen has been operat- 
ing since last October. Early results 
are already available and they show 
that the idea is paying off handsomely. 

November, December, and January 
—traditionally the worst months for 
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You may be 


How much does a photocopy really 
cost you? Unless you are using a Dri- 
Stat System, photocopies are probably 
more expensive than you think. But 
with a Dri-Stat, photocopies really cost 
you less than 9¢ each. 


With Dri-Stat, anyone in your office 
becomes a photocopy expert after brief 
instruction. The special Peerless 
“Bright-Light” Papers have such broad 
operating range, and the exclusive Dri- 
Stat rheostat control is so flexible that 
you get a good copy every time. Paper 


PEERLESS 
ge, ? 
DRI-STAT 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 


losing your shirt on photocopy! 


waste is almost eliminated. Cost per 
photocopy is reduced. 


The Dri-Stat System has many other 
important features. It is the only photo- 
copy transfer method that works in 
bright office light. You can use it as a 
desk-top machine without special 
guards or booths. It is built for the 
wear and tear of office use. No break- 
able plastic parts. Handsome all-steel 
cabinet won't warp, crack or chip. 
Peerless papers and the Dri-Stat Photo- 
copyer are made in the same American 


[) Send literature 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
ciry 


eee 





factory so you can be sure of supplies 
and service when you need them. 


And best of all, a modern, lifetime Dri- 
Stat Photocopyer costs no more than 
less efficient photocopyers. BE SURE 
rO SEE THE DRI-STAT BEFORE 
YOU BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT. We'll be pleased to 
arrange a demonstration through our 
national distributor organization. 
There's a Peerless Dri-Stat distributor 
near you, 


Preescess Puotro Propucts, Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 


I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy 
System and how it can cut my stenographic expense. 


} Arrange a demonstration for me. 
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New Developments 
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Societé Chimique des Derives du Petrole 
Antwerp, Belgium 
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SD’s “International Exchange’ Pays Off 


So far the payoffs have been in La- 
vera, France, and the United States. 
Next year SD crosses the Atlantic 
again for Societé Chimique des De- 
rives du Petrole’s new ethylene oxide 
and ethylene glycol plants in Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

The less expensive direct oxidation 
process weed in these ethylene oxide 
plants was developed in SD's American 
headquarters laboratories and put in 
pilot plant operation in England. 

Naturally, there were many prob- 


both from 


lems in “translating” data 


pilot plant to commercial production 
and from foreign engineering prac- 
tices to American standards. SD’s in- 
ternational experience in ethylene 
oxide also provided the background 
necessary to solve these problems of 
“translation” in chloromethanes, citric 
acid and maleic anhydride processes. 

Today, American companies can 
take advantage of the continued “in- 
ternational improvement” of SD’s 
lower cost process of direct oxidation 
of ethylene. 


On this or any other organic chemi- 


cal plant design problem, SD’s services 
are available to you on a confidential 
basis. In new plant construction or the 
revamping of existing facilities to in- 
crease production efficiencies, you will 
profit by utilizing SD’s specialized ex- 
perience in organic chemicals plant 
design. 


Screntiric Design Company, INc. 
Executive Offices : 
Two Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











selling beer—were the program’s first 
three months. Durin that period, 
the brewery’s over-all sales volume (its 
distribution covers all of Texas) was 
1.9% above the same period 4 year 
before. But in the terntory that the 
college boys covered, the increase was 
19.8%, 

Since January, the young salesmen’s 

showing has steadily been getting bet- 
ter. The brewery’s over-all sales so far 
this year are up 10.8% over the same 
period last year, but sales in the college 
boys’ territory are up an impressive 
34.6%. 
«Eye on the Future—Today Grand 
Prize’s GP-20 beer is firmly in sixth 
place among the 34 brands of beer 
sold in Texas. And Wilhelm sees a 
big future for his plan to employ 
vigorous young salesmen whose pressure 
is directed toward the growing numbers 
of beer-buying housewives. Next fall 
he says he will expand his training pro- 
gram to include nine other areas in 
Texas where he can recruit college boys. 
And, ultimately, he sees the program 
manned by from 750 to 1,000 college 
students. 


i ant 


Meet the Press 


A hard-working guest at Wade Atkin- 
son’s open house for the press last week 
tries out one of the exhibits: the “Yard- 
bird,” a toy made by Charles William 
Doepke Mfg. Co. 

This is the third such event Atkinson 
has tried. A Cincinnati publicity agent, 
he gets his clients together cach year 
to put on a show of their products—last 
week's was at New York’s Hotel Chat- 
ham Then he invites the press to 
meet his clients, see what they are up 
to. Upwards of 150 press men dropped 
in at the three-day show. 
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NEW 
“HEADLIGHTS” 


for the high-speed 
highways of 
automotive progress 


New Du Mont cathode-ray instruments... like 
heedlights on the “highways” of advanced 
industrial research...now assist the brilliant 
vision of American automotive designers in 
buying, building and selling better values! 
These new instruments can help to predict 
safety, performance, comfort and economy, 
from new design to finished products, They 
can reveal, faster and more economically, such 
factors as the strength of materials and parts 
under actual stresses and strains. They por- 
trey graphically the resiliency of springs... 
the capacities of frames and axles. . . the quality 
of finishes. One spectacular new Du Mont de- 
vice saves time and error in design and pro- 
duction, by instantly identifying any cause 
of engine malfunction. 


The “headlights” of Du Mont research and 
development in all fields of televisual elec- 
tronics can often show a better way ... benefit- 
ing many industries, national defense, science, 
and the home. Du Mont products... based 
on the pioneer Du Mont development of the 
commercially practical cathode-ray tube... 
offer highest precision anid reliability. 


VISION 


® 
‘Ss THE ouMowr DIMENSION 
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INTERMATIONAL 
DIVISION 





Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 760 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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2 completely new and different 


PAYLOADER 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Dig bigger loads — carry bigger loads 
Handle bulk materials faster, at lower cost 


40-degree bucket tip-bock at 
ground level increases dig- 
ging power, corrying capacity 
More horsepower per 

bucket copecity than any 
other wheel tractor-shovel 
Torque-converter drive ond 
4 speed ftull-reversing 
transmission gives easy 
control, wide speed range 
selection 

Sealed, pressurized 
hydrovilc system keeps dirt 
and alr out of system 
Available with gasoline or 
diesel power 


Please furnish 

full information on the 
new PAYLOADER 
tractor shovels 


i 


These two big 4-wheel-drive units are 
outstanding exampies of Hough's 
continuing pioneering and leadership in 
tractor-shovel design. They have 

more digging power, get big bucket loads 
easier, carry big loads closer, lower and 
safer. They are full of other features 

and improvements that boost output, 
operator comfort and safety and that 
lower the cost of scooping up, ioading, 
moving, piling and mixing bulk materials. 


Your “PAYLOADER” Distributor is 
ready to demonstrate these new 
units and what they can do — for you. 


PAYLOADER th) 
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Heat on Brokers 


Two federal agencies 
criticize the food brokers in 
cases involving freedom of 
competition. 


Food brokers already under fire from 
the Justice Dept.—last week got socked 
by the Federal Trade Commission on 
another score. 

FTC says the National Food Brokers 
Assn. has hindered competition by a 
“code of ethics” ban against solicita- 
tion of business by any member from 
another's customers. FTC also charged 
that NFBA has reprimanded or ex- 
pelled members who broke the agree- 
ment and has refused membership to 
applicants suspected of soliciting other 
brokers’ business. 

NFBA esident Watson Rogers, 
named in FTC's complaint along with 
the group’s committee heads, said the 
code bans only “unfair” methods of 
solicitation, not the “mere” solicita- 
tion of business from a member's cli- 
ents. He also denied that NFBA has 
expelled anyone for breaking the code. 

eanwhile, the Justice Dept.’s anti- 
trust committee report strikes at the 
foundation of the brokers’ commission 
fee system under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Traditionally, the brokers get a 
2% commission for services rendered 
in selling a producer’s wares to a buyer. 

As the antitrust committee sees it, 
the Robinson-Patman sections provid- 
ing for this fee have been interpreted 
by the courts in such a way that: 

¢No one but an independent 
broker, acting only as an agent for the 
seller and not connected in any way 
with a buyer, can receive the fee. 

¢ The fee is the only way a broker 
can get a payment for his selling serv- 
ices, because allowances or price dis- 
counts don’t apply to services rendered. 

This prevents any agent who buys 
tor himself as well as for other cus- 
tomers from picking up the 2% com- 
mission for services rendered. Included 
in this group are the voluntary chains 
of independent grocers, who—ironically 
—originally supported the restrictive 
provisions in R-P that they would now 
like to see changed. At that time the 
restrictions were aimed at the big regu- 
lar chains with their own brokerage sub- 
sidiaries. 

Now, however, a number of the 
voluntary chains of independents have 
grown to the point where they, too, buy 
for themselves and don’t want to give 
up the fee. 

In Congress, the Republicans have 
tried several times to get the R-P re- 
strictions loosened up (BW-—Jan.2’54, 
p78), but so far with no success. 
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Problem: 


How would you — this key motor? 


STOCK Af s — 2S STOCK «=6C[ a aie 
COMPLETE ARMATURE E 
aamat 





MOTOR? cous? . Ante 


TURN PAGE AND sée G.£.'s Productive Maintenance Answer |B 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 















HERE’S HOW A MAINTENANCE ANALYSIS SPOTLIGHTED SAVINGS OF $150,000 


(This evolvetion ic bened on adequate moto: protection in cose of vite! armature coils failure) 









NO CRITICAL ARMATURE COMPLETE 
PARTS COILS ARMATURE MOTOR 
STOCKED STOCKED STOCKED STOCKED 





lodayste | 6 day © | Whyte | 3kourw 
ne z j Jeera Mur | VG Lack 
make dole | ertare x | “dradtare | acr 


DOWNTIME 168,000 | $100,800 | $4, go | $2,100 


cost 
COST OF pla; . Caumalire : Meter: 
PROTECTION 0 $ # bb # £25,600 


COST OF Sn tall lion 
REPAIR $/2 730 $5900 SF R50 $360 


FAILURE COST $150,730 $/ //, BH CFH,359" S45 460 P 


X Add diassembly, assembly and transportation time to actual time. 
* Add repolr cost, on strcight time basis, of foiled unit. 









































THIS IS AN EXAMPLE—token 


from an actual case history—of THIS EXAMPLE SHOWS YOU HOW... 


how you can carry out Step 4 
in General Electric's Productive 


Maintenance plan. To begin f// ad “4 

with, assume the worst: an 10, Wehive Oli] PANCE 
armoture failure which would 

require lengthy downtime, at 
$700 per hour. The motor in- 
volved is a 500-hp slow speed The problem of keeping your key electrical equipment in operation 
d-c motor on a machine critical isn’t a simple one these days when the equipment and the pro- 
to production. When all figures duction lines are becoming more and more complex. To solve the 


, i ident that ‘ . 
coedlil oe, ‘ = ee «=o» roma problem, you must bring to bear more maintenance know-how and 





is the most economical protec- specialized skills than ever before. More and more, the responsi- 
tion for this specific motor. Your bility for increasing production— through more effective mainte- 
G-E representative can help nance—rests on your shoulders. 


you make the right decision 
about better protection for each 
of your critical drives. 



























This Ayoductive Maintenance 
5-step plan can make 
your maintenance budget 
more effective... 


= Determine amount of routine maintenance necessary 


for your system. Your G-E representative will help. 
& 


_ 






needed for each key item of electrical equipment. 





= a . 


4 Inspect and evaluate all equipment vital to production. 
* This data will help you determine the parts protection 










Gather complete equipment data. A record system 
® of this inventory is a basic part of your program. 









pate oe ~ , : ? Bs hae ome eo 
Put your record system to work. Set up inspection 
® cycles, work orders and systematized stocks. 


Establish a critical maintenance program by stock- 
*® ing parts on a planned basis and scheduling over- 
hauls well ahead of the actual maintenance date. 


CUTS TOTAL COST OF BREAKDOWNS 


General Electric's five-step Productive Mainte- 
nance plan can help you meet this responsibility. 
This plan is essentially an application of men, 
materials, and tools. (See 5 steps at top of page) 
By organizing this idea into simple steps, you can 
get more effective maintenance, more production 
from each machine and a smoother work flow. 

Your General Electric Service Shop or renewal 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


TURN PAGE FOR PRACTICAL HELP 


parts representative can give you the complete 
Productive Maintenance story. Ask him to arrange 
a showing of the G-E sound-color film on Produc- 
tive Maintenance and to give you specific help 
and suggestions in setting up your own program. 
Or, fill in the convenient coupon on the next page 
and ask for General Electric brochure, “5 Steps 
to Productive Maintenance.” 
















Call in a G-E representative for help in starting 


your own Avoductive Mainfenance program 


TRAINED ASSISTANCE in planning overhaul schedules 
(step 5) is yours for the asking. Your G-E Service Shop 
representative is a specialist who will work with you in 
setting up each step in a Productive Maintenance program 
specifically designed for your own plant. 


Plan your overhauls this way: Systematically re- 
move from operation the equipment that needs 
overhauling most. Do this at the most favorable 
time from your production standpoint. These 
planned, short-term outages take far less time 
and expense than unplanned shutdowns. Your G-E 
Service Shop representative can help assess your 
equipment’s condition, and utilize G-E Service 
Shop facilities to make your Productive Mainte- 
nance program fully effective. 


COMPLETE PARTS DATA is essential. G-E Renewal Parts 
specialists can help you tailor a renewal parts program 
for your plant, and also guide you in establishing your 
parts inventory system (steps 4 and 5). Take advantage 
of this expert help. 


When setting up your Productive Maintenance 
program, steps 4 and 5 are most important. It will 
pay you to ask G-E maintenance experts for 
guidance in organizing your renewal parts budget 
so every dollar gives the most protection possible. 
This wil! help your maintenance become productive 
faster. Most parts are carried by a nation-wide 
network of strategically located G-E warehouses, 
as well as distributors in your area. 


Productive Maintenance —as vital as production itself! 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
APPARATUS SALES DIVISION, SECTION 801-16 
SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 


[ Please send me the detailed manval “5 Steps to 


Productive Maintenance” (GEA-6087). 


[) Please have a G-E representative call on me. 


CO I'd like to arronge a showing of the 25-minute 


sound-color movie, “Productive Maintenance.” 
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AMA Moves to Broaden Its Range 


Bes American Marketing Assn. 
in recent vears has found itself 
in 4 curious position. Though in 
effect the official professional so- 
ciety in its field, it has failed to get 
wide recognition among business 
men as the spokesman for the 
field. Other groups, some from 
outside, have pushed it aside in 
its own precinct. 

The discontent of AMA mem 
bers themselves with this situation 
was summed up rather succinctly 
recently by outgoing AMA presi 
dent Thomas G. MacGowan, di 
rector of marketing research at Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. Mac- 
Gowan, in his official letter to the 
group just before its midyear con 
vention in Milwaukee last week, 
noted: 

“Some chapter presidents have 
spoken wistfully of the smooth, 
oe guidance material of 
‘ational Sales Executives and the 
equally impressive meetings of the 
American Management  Assn., 
bringing researchers and manage- 
ment people together.” 


SSENTIALLY, the reason for this 
E situation lies in the fact that 
the people behind these groups 
and events have had an eve on the 
broadening significance of market- 
ing and distribution in our time. 
They have stressed interplay be- 
tween marketing and other sci- 
ences, professions, and branches of 
business. 

By contrast, AMA has been slow 
to grow away from specialization. 


HE difficulty goes back to the 

formation of AMA, which was 
created in 1937 by a merger of 
the then dominant professional 
marketing societies in the academic 
and research spheres. It has grown 
since then from a few hundred 
members to more than 5,000, but 
its growth in other respects has 
been slower. It has remained in 
character a professional organiza- 
tion comprising a loose federation 
of local chapters. 

One of its major drawbacks has 
been its comparative poverty, a 
condition partly due to the fact 
that only very recently did it seek 
company as well as individual mem- 
berships. It wasn’t until 18 months 


ago that AMA finally got a full 
time, paid executive secretary. 

A more important disadvantage, 
however, has been the continued 
dominance of marketing research 
in the activities of AMA. This, 
of course, has not excluded other 
efforts. AMA has made headway 
in its avowed purpose of furthering 
the development of science in mat 
keting. It has published books and 
bibliographies on marketing, held 
at least a dozen regional meetings 
a year on various topics connected 
with distribution, developed a pro 
gram of national awards in the field, 
encouraged student marketing pro 
grams, served as a Clearinghouse 
for people looking for jobs and 
companies secking marketing peo 
ple, and carried on a wide range of 
other activities. As MacGowan 
says, “We make a significant con- 
tribution to the science of market 
ing.” 

However, AMA's preoccupation 
with the refinements of marketing 
research has unbalanced both 
AMA's official publication, the Jour- 
nal of Marketing, and its national 
meetings. 


ns tate Ly for AMA, many of 
its present leaders are fully aware 
of its problems and have been at 
work on various cures. Here are 
some of the developments now un 
der way: 

The membership is to be broad 
ened, particularly in the area of 
retailing where AMA has notably 
skimpy representation. 

An important committee on 
long-range planning is now ham- 
mering out a report. 

Some thought is being given 
to satisfying the needs of special 
ist groups by sponsoring special 
regional workshop sessions. 

The Journal will put less stress 
on research technique, more on 
broad trends and general problems 
in business. 

The agenda of the national 
meetings will henceforth be devel- 
oped G a national committee 
rather than by the local chapter 
in the host city 

These efforts will, AMA leaders 
hope, give their organization recog- 
nition from top a ot leaders 
that it has not had as yet. 
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Faster Handling in 
Rooms with the 
HANDIBELT 


e Conveys cartons, boxes, begs and other 
commodities at any incline or decline 
angle within its range—or horizontally 
as needed. Two or more can be aligned in 
series to form a complete power con- 
veyor line, Easy to adjust and use— 
wheeled about—by one man. Fits in 
box-cars, freight elevators, crowded 
aisles. Handles packages up to 155 Ibs, 
continuous, automatic, electric motor 
operation. 

Available in 3 sizes with 14 and 21 in. 
belt widths. Write Dept. BW-65 for 
Bulletin 63 D. 


with the INCLINEBELT 


Moves cartons, cases, packages, bun- 
dies from basement to first floor or any 
floor to floor. Continuous, automatic 
electric motor operation. 

© Handies 10 to 20 Ibs of live load per 
ft. Compact, simple to install—minimum 
maintenance. Elevates 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 ins, 
inclusive, Bele widths—8, 12, 14, 18 and 
24 ins, Write Dept. BW-65 for Bulletia 
63 D. 

Sond for Bulletin 63-D describing 
Stenderd’s gravity and power con- 

veyor units. Address Dept. 8W-65 


North St, Pal 9, Minn, 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
eee 





AVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 








} 





Gussie Busch Hits the Road 


Anheuser-Busch president dons old role as chief 
salesman... GE slaps Federated department store for cut- 
ting prices... American Viscose adopts single trade name 
.. . Neiman-Marcus branches out from Dallas . . . Time, Inc., 


switches distributors. 


August A. Busch, Jr., has deserted the 
resident's suite at Anheuser-Busch, 
nc., in St. Louis, to roam the country 

again as the star salesman of Budweiser 
beer. 

Since May 6, he has been on the road 
in his luxurious private railroad car, the 
Adolphus, in a personally conducted 
drive to keep his beer at the top of the 
sales heap. By Sept. 7, he will have 
seen every Bud distributor from coast 
to coast, 

In taking up his old title of sales 
manager and advertising arin om 
Busch has moved A, Gontard, who had 
been vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising, up to the post of vice- 
chairman of the board and chairman of 
the executive committee, 

“Budweiser sales were off 800,000 
bbl. last year,” Busch explains, “and I 
saw no signs of an increase in the first 
quarter of this year. So I got worried 
and took over myself.” 

The national beers are having their 
thoubles. “Little beers” —those brewed 
and distributed locally or regionally— 
have cut deeply into the volume of the 
national shippers. And Schlitz, the 
other chief contender for the national 
championship (BW-—Feb.27'54,p48), is 
putting up a stiff fight to regain its title. 

At this moment, both companies 
claim to be on top. Budweiser admits 
that Schlitz was ahead for the first 
quarter, Schlitz wholesalers stockpiled 
heavily in anticipation of a strike this 
summer, Budweiser officials say. Since 
then, Budweiser thinks it has pulled 
ahead. Schlitz says it was ahead through 
April, It hasn’t seen the May figures, 
but believes it is still out front. 

Whoever is leading, Busch makes no 
bones about what he wants. “I always 
like to be so far ahead there’s no ques- 
tion,” he says. “I want to be a million 

or more barrels ahead.” 

These things, Busch believes, have 
hurt: (1) The price rise of 1953, put 
through by leading U.S. brewers. Local 
beers held the line, thereby increasing 
the price differential in their favor. (2) 
The recession of 1954. (3) The Mil- 
waukee strike. (4) The lack of salesman- 
ship, which Busch is out to remedy. 
For he agrees that beer salesmanship 
leaves something to be desired (page 
50) 

“In my humble opinion,” he states, 
“some of our wholesalers have made a 
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great deal of moncy and have forgotten 
a few of the rudiments on how to sell.” 

So far, his personal tour has “worked 
beautifully.” In areas where Busch has 
been, the downward trend has already 
stopped, he reports. 

At meetings with wholesalers Busch 
has his own technique. He doesn’t tell 
them what they must do this year. He 
asks them what they can do. Some say 
they'll boost sales 1%; some say 25%. 
“There's no pressure,” says Busch, “just 
so it’s higher than 1954.” 

Besides more profits for themselves 
through bigger sales, Gussie Busch’s 
hdiaudies Tove a chance to nick the 
No. | man for a far:cy fedora. At every 
meeting, each man announces his sales 
quota for 1955. Then Busch bets him 
a hat he won't make it. “Along about 
Christmas, I'm either going to be the 
largest hat owner or the largest hat 
buyer in the world,” he comments. 


In their battle with the discounters, 
department stores are beginning to 
draw the fire of the manufacturers. 

General Electric Co. last week filed 
suit against Boston Store, Milwaukee 
unit of Federated Department Stores. 
GE asked an injunction to prevent the 
store from selling small appliances at 
less-than-fair-trade prices. GE's attor- 
neys said the company was trving to 
avert a price war in the area. 

Members of Federated have been 
particularly scrappy in their efforts to 
meet discount competition. Lazarus in 
Columbus, Shillito’s in Cincinnati, 
Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn have all 
tried their hand at price cutting. 

In defending his company’s stand, 
Boston Store Pres. Paul Maher says that 
if GE wants maintained prices, it has 
to enforce its resale price maintenance 
agreements. This in effect is what the 
courts said a few years ago in the GE 
suit against R. H. Macy: GE won the 
decision, but the judge warned that 
it was up to the manufacturer to police 
his prices. 


© 
One name is better than a lot of 
names when you are selling to the 


consumer. 
That's the decision of American Vis- 





cose Corp., a big rayon producer. Like 
Aluminum Co. of America (BW —Apr. 
30°55,p42) and other suppliers of basic 
materials, this Philadelphia concern is 
going after the consumer in a big 
way. 

And as a first step, it has decided to 
scrap such trade names as Tufton 
(rayon staple for carpeting) and Svl- 
vania (cellophane). Instead, starting in 
September, it will feature a single 
brand name, Avisco, in its consumer 
advertising. 


Neiman-Marcus, fabulous Dallas de- 
rtment store (BW —Sep.19°53,p134) 
made its first move out of that city. 

It has bought Houston's quality ap- 
parel shop, Ben Wolfman, Inc. It was 
a stock exchange deal. Ben Wolf- 
man, who has operated his own store 
for some time, will become vice 

resident of Neiman-Marcus; his son, 
ee, will run the Houston store, which 
will be renamed Neiman-Marcus of 
Houston. 

The trade estimates that Ben Wolf- 
man does a business of about $5-million 
a year. So far, it has catered pretty much 
to the carriage trade. Under the new 
ownership, Stanley Marcus reports, The 
Fashion, like the Dallas store, “will 
cater to the oilman’s wife and to the 
oilman’s secretary.” 


Time, Inc., has swapped distributors. 
From now on, S-M News Co. instead 
of American News Co. will handle news- 
stand distribution of Time, Life, For- 
tune, and Sports Illustrated. 

S-M News is owned by the publishers 
whose magazines it distributes: Me 
Call Corp., Reader’s Digest Assn., Inc., 
Meredith Publishing Co., Street & 
Smith Publications, Inc., Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co., and now Time, 
Inc. 

Slipping newsstand sales—an indus- 
trywide problem—are believed responsi- 
ble for the shift. In Life’s case the drop 
has been considerable. According to 
S-M Box Score, based on Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations figures, average 
weekly newsstand sales of Life were 
down to 977,000 in the last half of 
1954, against nearly 1.6-million for the 
same 1953 period. One rope rea- 
son for the decline: Suburban readers 
are less likely to trip over a newsstand 
at every corner than their urban broth- 
ers; hence, there's less impulse buving. 

American News works through its 
own branch offices, while S-M distrib- 
utes through 750 local wholesalers. 
Pres. Percy D. O'Connell of American 
News has hinted that his company 
may change its policy, but has not 
spelled out what he has in mind. 
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1. INVENTORY CONTROL 


How do I most 
effectively utilize 
working capital 9 


All these questions 


had a profit motive 







2. ATOMIC ENERGY 
Can atomic energy 
developments be applied 
to my business ) 


oe ee 


3. PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


Can you speed the cooking 
time for my food product Y 
. 


Time and again, enlightened top management calls upon ADL 
to deal with problems like these which defy a routine solution, 
Traditionally, ADL comes through with the answer that trans- 
forms industrial problems into profits for its clients. 


Your call to any Arthur D. Little office brings into play 
4, DIVERSIFICATION 


Should I set up new production 
or buy an existing plant Fi 


the pooled knowledge and experience of hundreds of business- 
minded scientists, engineers and technical economists who have 


§ been solving difficult industrial and business problems for 69 years, 


This unique pool of talent is available to you. 





The momentum of the ADL staff can be brought to bear 


promptly on your problem. A telephone call today arranges 
1 ADL helped to cut inventory costs in 
half — and save millions in inventory in- 
vestment — for a manufacturer of a wide 
line of durable consumer goods. 


a meeting with an ADL man, who will review your problem 


with you. Whether or not you choose to use the ADL staff, his 






experience will help guide you in finding the most effective 


approach to a solution. 


Arthur D. Little inc. 


Creative Technology Since 1886 


34 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Offices and Laboratories 
Cambridge, Mass. * San Francisco 
Regional Offices 
New York City *« Chicago 


2. ADL has researched the application of 
this new source of power for several re- 
gions, financial groups and industries. 


3. ADL speeded cooking time to make a 
five-minute cereal that outsold its parent 
product without cutting the latter's sales. 


4. ADL has guided many companies to 
profitable action by determining the rela- 
tive values of alternate proposals. 


Product Research (consumer, industrial) « Product Improvement + Industrial Chemistry « Advanced Equipment ¢ Business Research « Metallurgy 

Industrial Economics « Food and Flavor ¢ Nuclear Science + Industrial Design « Process Engineering « Domestic and Overseas Area Development 

Biological and Medical Sciences « Operations Research + Mechanical Engineering « Investors Advisory Service « Diversification Guidance 
Applied Mathematics 
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STANLEY F. TEELE, Harvard Business 


~ 4 


School's new dean, will bring some shifts in 
emphasis and attitudes that will add uptoa... 


New Look for B-School 


Last week, amid the hubbub of 
Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to Harvard 
University’s graduation exercises, no- 
tices were quietly being stuffed into 
professors’ cubbyholes at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

lhe news they bore: Associate Dean 
Stanley F. Teele (cover and above) had 
been picked as the new head of the 
business school, to replace retirin 
Dean Donald K. David (BW—May3 
52.066) : 

lecle’s appointment is significant to 
more than just the faculty, alumni, and 
students of Harvard Business School 
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It means: (1) a shift in emphasis for 
the school, which in the past has often 
led the way in executive training 
methods; (2) a growing realization 
within the school that it can no longer 
live off its past reputation; and (3) a 
aera pressure for reexamination of 
the whole field of business education. 

¢ Break With Tradition—Harvard Pres. 
Nathan M. Pusey’s announcement of 
Teele’s appointment ended rumors that 
had spun around the school for months. 
It was greeted with huzzahs by most 
faculty members, but some alumni 
were less enthusiastic; they had hoped 


the school would continue its tradition 
of picking big-name businessmen as 


n. 

Dean David had been president of 
American Maize-Products Co. before 
he took over at the school in 1942, and 
Pusey promised to scour the country 
before naming his successor. Among 
many known to have been approached 
were: Keith Funston, New York Stock 
Exchange president; Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of General Electric Co.'s 
board; Herbert Hoover, Jr., Undersecre- 
tary of State; David Rockefeller, senior 
vice-president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Dr. Gabriel Hauge, economic 
adviser to Pres. Eisenhower. 

But it was the quiet, unspectacular, 
and relatively unknown 49-year-old 
Teele who got the nod. Reportedly, he 
was the outright choice of at least 75% 
of the school’s faculty. And, last week, 
one professor said: “It’s my impression 
that 95% of the school is as elated by 
the appointment as Teele is.” 


l. New Man, New Paths 


The change at Harvard Business 
School, in signifying the need for reas- 
sessment of the whole field of executive 
training, reflects what has been going 
on apace in many places. Last fall, at 
the Academy of Management mecting, 
in Detroit, business educators got deep 
into a hair shirt mood when they dis- 
cussed what was wrong with their cur- 
ricula and approach. In the last few 
weeks, Notre oon University has pub 
lished a report on how it plans to re- 
orient its business course. And, in the 
unfinished halls of Harvard's neighbor, 
the graduate business school of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dean 
Brooks and his faculty have spent the 
last couple of years searching for new 
academic avenues for teaching business. 
¢ The Problems—Dean ‘Teccle himself, 
in a recent speech, pointed out what 
business educators are facing. He said 
the problems flowed from “the rapid 
increase in the application of develop- 
ments in the physical and social 
sciences to business admunistration— 
deveinpments that include automation, 
clectronic data processing, operations 
research, and consumer behavior re- 
search.” 

One thing Teele didn’t point out 
was Harvard Business School's hardly 
noticed—but nonetheless real—decline 
as pacesetter and innovator in the fields 
he mentioned 

As one of Harvard's most noted bus- 
iness professors put it last week: “Each 
dean confronts a different problem. Da- 
vid confronted a series of emergencics 
~World War II, financial troubles, 
preparation for postwar instruction. H« 
did a magnificent merchandising job on 
a product that his predecessor, Dean 
W. B. Donham, had developed. Now 
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That’s what both railroads and shippers 

call Evans DF* equipped cars. And with good reason 
. . because box cars so equipped transport lading 

so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 


DF equipped cars provide a cost-and-time- 
saving service to shippers who need no longer pay for “deadhead”’ 
dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack .. . 
no damaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads 

are easily planned through multi-decking. 


Heavier loads per DF car are now increasing 
revenue per car mile for forty-two Class I railroads. 
DF cars are in constant demand as more shippers become 
aware of this “kid glove treatment” for their freight. 


*DF means damage-free, dunnage-free .. . only Evans makes it 








+» LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES 
DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


{_DFLOADER | 


PREE BOOKLET! There’s much more to the DF story of interest to both railroads and shippers. 
Write today for your copy of this interesting brochure to Evans Products Co., Dept. B-6 Plymouth, Mich, 
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Teele will have to emphasize product 
standards,” 
+ Gains~and Needs—In past years, it 
was Harvard that established marketing 
as distinct from selling-as a para 
mount field for business education. 
Real contributions to distribution theo- 
ries were made such men as Prof. 
Malcolm P. McNair. Today, many 
think that Harvard will be puffing hard 
to catch up on what's new in market- 
ing—such as the emphasis on consumer 
motivation, 

In Teele, who was the on-the-job 
administrator during the better part of 
David's tenure, the faculty believes it 
has got the kind of leader needed for 
academic pacesetting. 

Some professors even hint they 
would have resigned had a rank out- 
sider or a businessman been named. 

It looks as if the school, with Teele 
at the helm, will undergo internal con- 
slidation. Dean David working with 
John D. Rockefeller’s $5-million dona- 
tion—and cash from other sources that 
more than matched that donation—just 
about rounded out the school’s physical 
plant with the completion, two years 
ago, of the $3-million Aldrich Hall and 
the $2,3-million Kresge Hall. Two 
back-to-school programs—advanced and 
middle management courses for execu 
tives—were put in full swing, and in 
this area Harvard has been the undis- 
puted leader. The school’s case s 
method is firmly established, and widely 
imitated. 

*A Fundamental Search—What lies 
ahead may have even more fundamental 
influence on executive education. The 
school is half way through a 10- 
research project to determine: (1) how 
to select potential students for business 
study, and (2) what it is that makes one 
student a success and another a tailure 
during and after business school. 

Fentative conclusions on this project, 
according to Teele, include “the de- 
gree of emotional maturity and the 
strength of motivation.” He adds; “It 
is of the utmost importance that exten- 
sive high-quality research be under- 
token with the goal of providing suit- 
able methods of judging and measuring 
these factors.” 

From this, you can see that Harvard 
Business School is shifting its sights 
from the external job of promoting it- 
self to the growing internal prob 
of whom, a what, to teach. 

As the shift takes place, the school 
is hearing criticism as well as praise for 
Dean David's work. Among the criti- 
cism that came from the school’s pro- 
fessors last week were these charges: 

* “The school has been slipping. 

It has dipped into too many new t ings 
a never-ending flux of new programs.” 
* “David is a promoter by nature 

and experience, There was a strong feel- 
ing in the faculty that we were over- 








promoted. We don’t need a money- 


raiser now; we need an academic 
leader.” 

« “There's a strong feeling that in 
recent years the school has di- 


verted by what we'd call sideshows.” 


ll. View of the Future 


What happens at the schoo! under 
Teele will be a matter of evolution 
rather than revolution. Teele expiains: 
“I've been working closely with Dean 
David, and it would be strange indeed 
if it were to bring about revolutionary 
changes.” 

Still, there’s no doubt that many of 
the last few years’ swift new develo 
ments at the school—the “% 
middle management program, for ¢x- 
ample—are as much ‘Teele’s handiwork 
as anyone else's. 

Rating his immediate job, Teele puts 
faculty erst students second. When he 
considers money, he says: “An Amer- 
ican institution like this can never re- 
frain from seeking funds, but I don't 
regard it as a central problem. It’s 
more important to find and keep the 
kind of faculty who have built this 
school.” 

As for students, Teele says: “There 
are now some six programs going on 
here—doctoral programs, advanced man- 
agement, middle management, Rad- 
cliffe’s (the women’s branch), and the 
regular Masters of Business Adminis- 
tration. This sounds like a six-ring cir- 
cus—but it isn’t.” 

« Wide View—Tecle thinks the school’s 
expansion will be confined to the spe- 
cial programs, such as the middle man- 

it courses, But he insists; “We 
don’t want to be is, the hotel business.” 

In the long run, he wants to build up 
the doctoral program. He believes the 
school has a defnite responsibility to 
develop aad train men to teach in other 
schools in the U.S. and abroad. 

Academically, the biggest task Teele 
sees ahead is adapting research done in 
social studies—sociology, psychology, and 
anthropology—to business administra- 
tion. “Were making a start on this 
next year when Sam Stouffer [Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Stouffer, director of Harvard's 
Laboratory for Social Relations) works 
over here in the B-school,” he says. 


ill. View of the Dean 


Last week, four hours after Teele had 
received notice of his appointment, a 
shirt-sleeved professor os ped in to 
offer congratulations. “I Should have 
worn a coat for the new dean,” he said 
smiling. 

Actually, Teele pays little attention 
to surface gleam. In appearance he isn't 
impressive. He stands 5 ft. $4 inches, 
weighs 170 Ibs. His dress is never flam- 
boyant. Outwardly he seems quict and 


unassuming. But ih gi an idea he 
, in * pe fe aaaiy 
rely in eye and gestures ih 
ais to explain what it’s all about. 
¢ Contrast in Character—Dean David 
was 4 dominating personality, forceful 
and occasionally impatient. He over- 
powered a . Teele, in contrast, is 
a good listener who absorbs what others 
say, then gives his opinion quickly and 
forthrightly. One professor described 
him as “quiet but dynamic.” 

He with the faculty constantly 
over the phone and by catching them 
on the run at lunch and dinner. He 
and his wife regularly invite faculty 
members to their home in Needham, 
Mass. 

ite his affinity for the campus 
he will continue to travel as he has 
been doing. Last Monday, he and his 
family (two sons, a daughter) flew to 
Europe for a vacation and business. 
One of his goals is to promote busi- 
ness education abroad. On Tuesday, he 
talked to 65 B-school alumni (French 
and American) in Paris. On Thursdav, 
he took part in the international con- 
ference on post-graduate education for 
management, a three-day get together 
at Aluminium, Ltd.’s Centre d’Etudes 
Industrielles in Geneva. 

Teele’s career has been virtually all 
B-school. He got his M.B.A. from 
Harvard in 1930, and joined the school 
in 1931 as a research assistant. His spe- 
cial field has been marketing, and he 
has published a couple of books on the 
subject. 

In World War II, he was an aide to 
Donald M. Nelson, war production 
boss. He still keeps his finger in the 
Washington pie at times. When he re- 
turned to Harvard in 1944, one of his 
key jobs was chairman of the drafting 
committee that revised the first-year 
M.B.A. program. 

Though Teele has far fewer outside 

interests or directorships than Dean 
David (Ford, Macy, General Electric, 
Aluminium Ltd., First National Bank 
of New York), he keeps his hand in 
practical business through trusteeships 
of a bank and of the rge Putnam 
Fund, of Boston. For the latter he gets 
$1,000 a month to add to whatever 
his salary as new dean will be—some- 
thing around $20,000 a year. 
. Precepts—Looking broadly at 
his job, he has definite opinions on the 
three roles he plays: businessman, edu- 
cator, administrator. 
i . in an industrial 
society a sense of responsibility—not 
just to profits but to the community— 
is of prime importance.” 

On education: “The conflict of ideas 
is the essence of a school. An organiza- 
tion without friction is a dead place.” 

On administration: “To get some- 
thing done, you have to get other peo- 
ple to think they've done it.” 
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which of these Borden chemicals 
do you take on vacation? 


Like to fish, golf, play tennis, go boating or water skiing 
when you're on vacation? Ever take along a camper’s lan- 
tern ... leather suitcases? Do you take snapshots for the 
family album? 

A “Yes” to any question means you've probably had 
Borden chemicals along on your vacation trip without 
realizing it! 

That's because Borden’s Chemical Division makes the 
strong, durable, waterproof adhesives used to laminate 
fishing rods, golf woods, tennis racquets, archery bows, 
water skiis, fishing net frames . . . even plywood boats. 
They also produce foundry resins that permit better cast- 
ings to be made for outboard motors. And lamp basing 
cements used in lights of all types . . . plus phenolic mold- 
ing compounds used for radio and camera parts. Not to 
mention the variety of Borden caseins and polymer emul- 
sions used to provide better finishes for fabrics and leathers 


ADHESIVES * 
RESIN * 


CASEIN @ 
POLYMERS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


used in wearing apparel and suitcases. Borden even makes 
special label adhesives for your favorite beer! 

These are but a sampling of Borden products developed 
through creative chemistry. Right now, in Borden's six 
modern laboratories, top flight chemists are dev2loping new 
products to help solve still more problems for American 
industry. If you have a product—new or old —that may be 
improved with the right adhesive, casein, thermosetting- 
or-thermoplastic resin, polymer or copolymer... call us for 
a consultation without obligation. The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-65, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


CHEMICAL Diviston 



















AIR Parcel Post 


is five times faster 


SAVES THE DAY! Air Parcel 
Post cuts shipping time 
80% over slow surface ways 
goes direct to customer's 
door at no extra charge. 


ECONOMICAL! A one-pound 
package crosses the nation 
overnight for only 80 cents. 
Low rates t foreign coun- 
tries apply from any mail- 
ing point in the U.S. 


PROTECTION PLUS! Safest 
way to send valuables—can 
go Insured or Registered; 
c.0.D. and Special 
Delivery. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And fer even speedier 
service, mail ojten through- 
out the business day. 


AIR Parcel Post 
Say and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
at & public service 

for the U.3. Pow Office 

























Pres. George Dively has made Harris-Seybold grow by .. . 


Organizing for Ideas 


Early next month Harris-Seybold Co., 
long-time cartel ey printing ma- 
chinery manufacturer from Cleveland, 
will make its bow in trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange. ‘The day its 
stock first appears on the ticker will 
be a big one for Pres. George S. Dively 
~because he can mark off as accom- 
plished one of the goals he set for the 
company when he took over as chief 
officer in 1947. 

Like many another company among 
the Big Board's fast-growing new list- 
ings, HarrisSeybold once had _ the 
stamp of a “family business”—a sound, 
but conservative owner-run concern. It 
has taken Dively eight years to reshape 
its management team and policies so 


that its shares would be attractive to 
investors on a nationwide rather than 
a communitywide basis. But—again 
like many similar companies—the hand 
of professional, non-family manage- 
ment is giving it a new personality. 
¢ Old Ideas—When Dively first took 
top office at Harris-Seybold, he had to 
have his courage with him. In 10 years 
with the company, working up through 
the ranks from assistant secretary- 
treasurer, he had seen how deeply per 
meated it was with we've-always-done- 
it-this-way thinking. 
The company ‘had grown out of 
closely held ideas and ownership. Even 
the 1926 merger of Harris (presses) and 
Seybold (paper cutters) shared owner- 
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ship only among three or four groups. 
The company had all the ills that some- 
times beset family-controlled com- 
panies. : 

That was evident in a lot of ways. 
The company based its future prospects 
chiefly on its past engineering successes. 
There was money in the till, but no 
really progressive ideas on what to do 
with it. While sons and sons-in-law 
of the founders’ children were drifting 
out of the business into other occup: 
tions, there was no plan to rane 2 
younger management. No growth ob- 
jectives were set, and there was no 
thought of scientific marketing research. 
¢ Steppiag In—Dively had some inkling 
of all that even before he went with 
Harris-‘Seybold. But he also believed 
strongly that the up-to-date approach 
of professional management can often 
work wonders for a solidly constructed 
family company that’s slowing down— 
so he lost no time is signing up with 
HarrisSeybold in 1937 when he had 
the chance. He brought to H-S both 
engineering and business-school train- 
ing and 12 years of rounded corporate 
experience with North American Re- 
fractories Co., Carrier Corp., a Cleve- 
land investment company, and Repub- 
lic Steel. 
¢ Taking Over—When he became 
president in 1947, Dively set right to 
work to plan both broad and immediate 
objectives and to organize functional 
operation. He started with little more 
than a lightly built scheme to encom- 
pass his broadest goals. He rounded 
up the nucleus of a management team, 
from within the company and outside. 
Then he cut and tried plan after plan 
until he constructed for Harris-Seybold 
the solid framework that has more than 
tripled sales and net profits in the 
eight years. 

Organizationally, the company now 
hardly resembles the owner-type opera- 
tion that Dively took over. To make 
the change as painless as possible, he 
moved slowly. 

He began with a reorganization of 
the board. On the old, nine-man board 
six members represented the interests 
of the family or veteran executives. 
Dively sold the controlling family 
groups on a 13-man board—four men 
representing stockholders, four from 
management, ana the remaining five 
composed of experienced outsiders from 
whom Dively wanted the fresh view- 
points and growth-mindedness he found 
lacking in the previous “inside” board. 
Without doubt he wanted the backing 
of these men as he went through a 
series of steps to improve the company 
in what might have seemed radical ways 
to the oldsters. 

He succeeded, too, in changing the 
nature of the stockholding group. Nes 
the closely knit families, he broadened 
the ownership until today there are 
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more than 3,000 share owners holding 
H-S’s 750,000 common shares. 

Under Dively’s administration there 
have been stock splits and new issues, 
both of which added new names to the 
stockholder list. Observers guess that 
the family sold off some of its stock 
to outsiders; the new issues were of- 
fered for public sale. 
¢ Performance—These changes were 
not made just for the sake of change, 
but for better performance. You can 
see the results here: 


1947 1955 
Assets ....$12,000,000 $33,000,000 
Se ae 11,900,000 38,000,000 
Net Profit. . 960,000 2,900,000 
Dividends . . 226,000 937,000 
Net Working 
Capital .. 4,500,000 22,000,000 


(BUSINESS WEEK estimates for 
ending 6/30/55.) 


year 


¢ Three-Way Plan—In the beginning, 
Dively divided up his problem into 
three parts. What  Harris-Seybold 
needed, he saw was: (1) clear definition 
of company objectives; (2) systematic 
cultivation of new ideas; and (3) man 
agement development. 


|. Setting the Goals 


Dively shook off the old tendency to 
do things on a day-to-day emergency 
basis. He insisted on a balancing of 
long-term and short-term objectives. 

. Philosophy-~'The first step was to 
develop and define a basic corporate 
philosophy—to hammer out answers to 
roblems never before solved: whether 
1S could and should grow; whether to 
broaden the line; whether to continue 
to sell quality rather than price; whether 
to seek broad public stock ownership. 

Dively’s early estimate of the business 
boom from 1947 to date pretty well 
answered the growth question, H-S’s 
ample funds, good name, and sound 
though somewhat static engineering 
dictated broadening the line and stick- 
ing to quality products. Spreading 
ownership to the public, he figured, 
would give the company permanency. 
¢ Operational Plan—With these ques 
tions answered, the next step was to 
translate the corporate philosophy into 
operational plans. 

Dively built his plans in four steps: 
(1) a five-year guide program based on 
long-range planning; (2) a yearly oper- 
ating goal; (3) quarterly budget plans; 
and (4) monthly control reports. 
¢ Five-Year Program—Dively’s five-year 
program is genecal in nature, but speci- 
fic enough to be effective as a guide. 

For the current period, the five-year 
plan set up on July 1, 1953 establishes 
an increased volume obiective, and de- 
fines the means of reaching it. It 
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We realized long years 
ago that strong loyalties 
grow in the quality field. 
To earn its share of chat loyalty, TMI 
is devoted to a two-fold ideal: deliver- 
ing the finest small diameter precision 
tubing and learning how to do 
the impossible, 





TMI acquired this know-how with 
tireless effort, infinite patience, scrupu- 
lous care and an engineering appetite 
for problems no one else wanted to solve. 
The results justified the effort, In man. 
agement, designing, purchasing . . . the 
word among manufacturers of 
quality products requiring small 
diameter tubing is easy to remem. 
ber—"‘if anyone can do it, TMI 
can, They have broad 
shoulders; put the responsi- 
bility on TMI and forget 
your troubles,” 
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“. .. he organized them for production of ideas just as 
he organized the company to produce goods . . .” 


specifies ‘methods of financing, and 
policies for developing the organization. 

In broad outline, the program calls 

for reaching the growth goal half from 
H-S's engineering of existing or new 
products, half from acquisition of com- 
panies in related fields. (In 1953, H-S 
acquired C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., an 
outstanding maker of letterpress print- 
ing equipment, whose products supple- 
ment the heavy H-S concentration in 
offset printing equipment.) 
« Men and Money—Another section of 
the 1953 guide plan deals with organ- 
ization and manpower development. 
Then there's a section on the financial 
consequences of growth. This section 
spelled out what had to be done to 
ready Harris-Seybold for the approach- 
ing Big Board listing. 

Under Dively’s conception of man- 
agement by fahislonale a company 
president is the dominant figure in all 
matters pertaining to the five-year plan. 
Staff research, as a matter of fact, is 
pretty much his baby at HS. 
¢ Annual Goal—Within the framework 
of the five-year plan is the yearly oper- 
ating objective. It's when you get to 
this annual objective that Dively’s top- 
level managers come in. It's also where 
the break from broad policy to admin- 
istrative planning is made. 

Sales forecasting and production 
scheduling play an important role in 
determining shipment volume and net 
profit. But the annual objective has 
been so carefully calculated that, since 
Dively took office, the company has 
never missed by more than 10% in 
reaching its targets on shipments or net. 
* Market Studies—Key to success of 
the annual operating objective is a 
thorough study of the H-S market. This 
begins with estimates by field salesmen 
of what each customer will buy the 
next year. These estimates—on which 
the salesmen vie for accuracy—are com- 
pared with studies by a 10-man market 
research group. 

This group is connected to sales 
only by the fact that it reports to the 
vice-president-sales; it is free of sales 
pressures and sales leads. Its job is to 
investigate the needs of present or po- 
tential customers (whom they never 
identify by name, so as to retain the 
customers’ confidence). 

The reports from salesmen and re- 
searchers are thoroughly mulled over 
and worked out into hard projections 
¢ Short-Term—Quarterly Codect and 
monthly control parts of H. S.’s opera- 
tional setup are pretty much in, mor 
They are extensions of the longer-term 
plans, but with a little more “give” 


STORY starts on p. 68 


built in, so any needed remedial action 
can be taken quickly. 


ll. New Ideas 


Dively chose four fields—market 
study, product development, industrial 
engineering, and staff research—as the 
most fruitful for new ideas. He organ- 
ized them for production of ideas just 
as he organized the company to produce 
goods. 

The actual organization is a Dively 
secret. But he takes pride’ in allocating 
4% to 5% of the HS sales dollar for 
engineering and product research. The 
national average for all industry is 2.5%. 

Dively himself tries to develop plans 
on general management, particularly on 
financing and personnel. Right now, 
he’s attacking pension, retirement, in- 
centive, and wage programing. 


lll. Manpower Planning 


One of the first things Dively 
bounced out was slow-moving, buck- 
— committee management. He 

as substituted what he calls consulta- 
tive management—which boils down to 
consultation of staff specialists and the 
decision-making line people. 
. DaapticeDoceais of the multi- 
plicity of comparatively small problems 
m making highly complex machines in 
job lots, delegation of authority is a 
must. This stripped authority from 
some senior hands and had some un- 
leasant overtones, but Dively felt he 

bad no choice. The old system didn’t 
develop enough managerial candidates. 
He had to see that some good people 
got their feet wet before it became an 
all-or-nothing plunge. As it was he had 
to 6° outside the company—against his 
wishes—for some talent. 
© Training—Now H.-S takes on four or 
five topnotch engineering or business 
college graduates each year for a two- 
year, rotating-assignment traming 
course, with each one due for a job 
in the department to which he seems 
best suited. Record to date: Nobody 
has finished the course; every traince 
has been spoken for before his two years 
were up. 

To provide a climate for manage- 
ment, Dively is trving to set up clear- 
cut organizational relationships so every 
man can see the road ahead. Beyond 
this, and a real delegation of authority 
and responsibility clearly written into 
job descriptions, Dively has held out 
several big carrots—incentive compensa- 
tion at nearly all levels, and stock op- 
tions for top management. 
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Provide employees and their dependents with protection 


against financial strain of medical emergencies! 


Iliness or injury in his family can 
rapidly a an employee's pockets. 
To prevent this, many companies are 
setting up Group Insurance programs 
with New York Life which cover an 
employee's wife and dependent chil- 
dren as well as the employee. 


The health care coverages include 
hospital, surgical and medical expense 
insurance. The employee's morale— 
and his efficiency—are both — 
with such protection at hand. 
plan makes benefits available when 
they are needed in an emergency and 


prevents the postponement of neces- 
sary surgery or medical care by an 
em or one of his family. And 
each time a claim is paid, good wiil is 
created toward your company in the 
employee's home and his community. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
Protection Plans—available 
or businesses having 10 or more 
employees. The plan you choose can 
be designed to meet the needs of your 
pe Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . , think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5! Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 


To cut down high turnover among top 
executives in its franchised distributors, 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. is recommend- 
ing that its independent dealers adopt 
a training and indoctrination program 
featuring rotation of assignments. Aim 
of the six-step plan is to promote conti- 
nuity ot distributor management and 
satisfactory relationships between Sea- 
gram and its distributors. 
2 

A curriculum for general contractors has 
been set up by UCLA's School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the request of 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Building 
Contractors Assn. This group feels that 
engineering, architecture, sod toul estate 
courses are not enough to produce well- 
rounded contractors. The program sup 
plements the basic business administra- 
tion course with engineering and liberal 
arts courses. 





James H. Goss, general manager of 
General Electric's home laundry 
partment in Louisville, will succeed 
Harold M. Turner as president and 
chief executive officer of Canadian G". 
The Canadian company, whose sales 
run about $210-million, has headau'r- 
ters in Toronto. Turner, president since 
1946, moves up to the new. post of 
chairman. In this capacity he will act 
as top level liaison man with the public 
and government. 
* 
The offer of Air-Way Industries, Inc. 
to buy the outstanding stock of Lamb 
Industries, Inc., has been approved by 
Lamb stockholders. Toledo industrial 
ist Edward Lamb, who heads Lamb 
Industries has been planning consolida- 
tion of the two companies ever since he 
took control of Air-Way in a proxy bat- 
tle last fall (BW—Nov.20°54,p28). Air- 
Way, which plans more acquisitions, 
will give one share of $50 convertible 
preferred for five shares of Lamb com- 
mon. 
* 

Small and medium-sized companies, 
for whom “modern management tech- 
niques commonly used by big business 
are out of reach,” can now get aid from 
GEMCO, Inc. It’s a new company, 
set up in New York City by industrial- 
ists and financier Frederick W. Rich- 
mond, to offer small businesses the 
services of specialists in finance, cco- 
nomics, sales and marketing, purchas- 
ing, research and development. GEM- 
CO’s services, Richmond said, will 
be particularly in the metalworking 
and durables fields. The company will 
operate overseas as well in the U.S. 
and plans to add experts in industrial 
relations and foreign operations to the 
staff. 
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...come to a specialist 


for special steels, too 





When a watch takes time in its own hands—you 
need expert help. And with special steel problems, 
too, you'll wind up ahead when you call in a specialist, 
That's Crucible. 


Because Crucible specializes in steels for special 
purposes, it has a mint of experience to put to work 
for you. And part of thie experience comes from the 
development of prescription-made steels to take such 
special beatings as the pounding twist of your auto's 
crankshaft...the vibrating, searing gases of an air- 
plane’s exhaust . . . the tearing strain of a punch press. 
These jobs, and hundreds more throughout all manu- 
facturing, have been successfully solved in Crucible’s 
day-to-day business as the nation’s leading producer 
of special steels. 


You'll find all of Crucible’s local warehouses and 
branch offices ready and able to serve you with both 
practical advice and any type of special steel you 
need. Call Crucible for prompt, expert attention. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CR U C | A LE} first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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Here's the inside story of Buda 
Fork Lift Truck. Free booklet 
telis why Buda is the top buy 
Send for your copy today! 

















WAS FIRST TO PUT THE TORQUE 


CONVERTER IN A FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Not to be confused with an electric transmission or 
fluid coupling, the Budamatic Converter Drive is more 
simple, more efficient and provides unequaled ramp 
climbing and traction. No external piping is required. 
Inexpensive oil is used as a driving fluid. Built-in 
cooler maintains proper operating temperature. Low 
fluid pressure eliminates costly sealing arrange- 

ments. Budamatic Converter Drive increases engine 
life up to 50°;,'! Remember—for extra value, 

count on Buda! 


THE EL BR vivision 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company 


Harvey, Illinois 





An oil finder like geophysicist Paul 
Lightner Lyons has to know just 
what's underneath every point on 
the map—and how to beat the 
opposition to the right spot. He 
has to bea... 


Scientist With a Nose for Wildcats 


Paul Lightner Lyons, the smilin 
man at the map above, is an “ol 
finder.” In Texas, Oklahoma, Arabia, 
Venezucla—in fact, anywhere in oil 
country—that title is as much an acco- 
lade as a job description. It’s evidence 
on the one hand of the great respect 
the oil industry has for its scientists, 
and on the other of how the rather 
theoretical pursuits of geology and 
geophysics have been adapted to the 
evervday practicalities of the great oil 
gainble. 

Lyons is not a typical oil finder. In 
fact, there’s probably no such thing. 
Each one’s day is different: Even for 
the same man, it’s impossible to set 
your watch by his routine—there is 
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none. Lyons, however, does telescope 
into one career many of the varied jobs 
that are part of the hunt for oil. And 
this year, at 44, he is president of the 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists. 
¢ Surface Subsurface—He's a tall 
Southwesterner with a friendly smile 
and just a hint of a Will Rogers drawl. 
He speaks slowly, and om at vou 
with soft blue eyes. There’s nothing 
pedantic about his approach, just the 
unpression of great confidence, He 
strikes you as a man who knows what 
he’s talking about. If there’s anything 
typical about oil finders, it’s probably 
this low-pressure, but extremely effec- 
tive salesmanship. 

Lyons’ most outstanding character- 


istic, according to his associates, is his 
memory, They call it photographic. He 
knows subsurface layers of ( klahoma 
rock so well that often—without con- 
sulting his charts—he can tell drillers 
the exact depth at which they will hit 
a certain shale. But the memory goes 
beyond geologic formations, includes 
almost anything he reads. One reason 
for his great accumulation of agree 
may be that he never lets a doubtful 
fact slip by. He goes to the encyclo- 
pedia or other reference immediately 
when it’s questioned, 

* Costly Cusdiasaiteaty this month 
Lyons became chief geophysicist for 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., producing sub- 
sidiary of Sinclair Oil Corp. This can 
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keep plante clean, thereby improving pro- 
duction and assuring healthful working 
conditions. Invincibles also reclaim and 
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become one of the top scientific jobs 
in the country—and a job of great 
importance in the business picture, too. 
An oil finder is no cloistered scientific 
recluse. A bad geologic guess on his 
part can mean $l-million down the 
drain. A run of bad guesses can turn 
a company’s stock into wallpaper. 

Lyons, and the men like him, con 
stantly make major economic decisions. 
One of the biggest guesses they have 
to make—and make right—is to estimate 
the size of a reservoir if oil is struck. 
On the industry average, one wildcat 
in seven strikes oil or gas~but only 
one in 20 strikes a pool of |-million 
bbl. With domesti demand hit 
ting 5.5-million bbl. a day, the pressure 
to find oil is obviously strong. But 
a mile or two of pipe to bring up the 
oil can be expensive. You need a 
fairly subotantial 508 before vou sink 
$100,000 worth of pipe into the 
ground, 


1. Rock Hounds 


Oil finders—“rock hounds,” as they 

were called before they became essen 
tial and high-priced, were one of the 
first groups of scientists to get into the 
mdustrial fold. The big invasion came 
about the time of World War I, 
tliough a few geologists, such as Stand 
ard of Jersey's Wallace Pratt date 
back almost to the beginning of the 
industry. 
* Desk Man—An oil finder like Lyons 
is really a management adviser. This 
may surprise laymen who picture the 
geologist as a rugged outdoor man ex 
pioring distant lands in all kinds of 
weather, 

That picture is true up to a point 
You can find such men bundled up 
in fur parkas, setting off dynamite 
charges in tundra areas near the Arctic 
Circle. a do map topography 
as they chop their way through African 
and South American jungles. 

But in spite of this feld work, an 
oil finder is primarily a desk man 
Survevs by leading oil companies show 
that less than 10% of an oil finder’s 
time is spent in the ficld. A geologist 
arrives at his results mainly by a study 
of the make-up and porosity of rocks. 
A geophysicist works more with records 
from seismographs, gravity meters, mag 
netometers. Both use clectric “logs” 
~those oscillating lines on a graph 
that represent what an electrode finds 
when it's let down into a hole 

So you'll find Lyons spending a good 
part of each day over map tables in a 
fluorescent-lighted room, surrounded 
bv electric “logs,” seismic reports, and 
maps of all kinds. 

Another part of his day is spent 
“feeding the coolies.” That's an oil 
country term that originated in Su- 
matra; it takes in the countless admin 


istrative and logistic chores that go with 
any big operation. And don’t forget 
that oil is big business—so huge that 
a company with $100-million a year 
gross sales is flippantly referred to as a 
“small” oil company. 

* Finding the Spot—The oil finder’s 
work begins long before a well is 
drilled, and his interest continues even 
after it has finished producing. The 
work starts in the ficld with the geo- 
logic crews and tle scismic crews. 
These men map topography and rock 
strata to eonk miles below the sur- 
face. 

Their accumulation of data has madc 
4 great contribution to the hunt for 
oil. Like all scientists, they are meth- 
odical about keeping records on experi- 
ments. And thev share this informa- 
tion with each other. A few wells are 
still drilled without giving out infor- 
mation, but such “tight holes” are 
rare, 

Because the same basic data are 
widely available throughout the indus- 
trv, an oil finder like Lvons has to be 
fast with his interpretation. Many 
other geologists see the same thing at 
the same time. Management has to be 
shown the possibilities, and land ac- 

wired, before somebody beats vou to 
the punch. A pell-mell rush into a new 
area can sometimes be sparked just by 
a report that a crew is clearing brush 
on leased land 
¢ Drilling—Once a decision is made 
to drill, the oil finder advises on how 
deep the well should be. No two 
wells are exactly the same, even those 
almost on top of cach other. But from 
his general knowledge of the subsur- 
face, he can tell pretty well what to 
expect. He usually throws in a couple 
of hundred fect extra just for safety. 

He makes frequent checks as ee 
progresses. If something unexpectec 
turns up, he has to tell what it means. 
And if no oil is found at the specified 
depth, he’s up against this question: 
to drill further, or call it quits. 

Occasionally, everything looks geod 
bv the time the contract depth is 
reached, but there’s no oil. It takes a 
lot of nerve—an® money—to drill an- 
other well in the vicinity on the as- 
sumption that the first well may have 
been just outside the oil pool. 

* Accidents—Sometimes, by accident, 
oil is found after all hope has been 
given up. That happened at the Leduc 
well near Edmonton in Canada in 
1947. Top management in Toronto 
decided the we!l was drv and instructed 
the chief geologist to halt the drilling. 
Because of the time difference and an 
afternoon engagement, he put off the 
call till morning. But that night the 
first oil showed in what became one 
of the major oil provinces of the world. 

Most laymen think of gushers when 

you mention drilling, but gushers are 
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That's what W. L. Gates, owner of Wayne, 
Michigan's two largest furniture and appliance 
stores, calls his handsome new Worthington 
air conditioners. 

And judging by the increase in sales since 
the quiet-running Worthington units were 
installed, Mr. Gates hit the nail on the head, 
Not only do more customers come in, stay 
longer, and buy more, but the Gates’ sales- 


people do a better job now that they're cool 
and comfortable all year-round, The always- 
dependable Worthington units do away with 
troublesome dust and excess humidity, too. 
For the whole story on the economical, 
draft-free Worthington air-conditioner, see 
your Worthington dealer or write for new fact- 
filled booklet to Worthington Corporation, 
Section A.5.18-W, Harrison, New Jersey. 
A518 
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Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 





FOR SALE 


In San Aintiaic 


Modern, finely constructed building 
of 85,200 square feet 


This building is now the home office of United Services Automobile 
Association (USAA), an insurance company serving the Armed Forces, Build- 
ing will be available for occupancy on or about January 1, 1956 when new 
USAA office building now being constructed is completed, 


LOCATED at 1400 E, Grayson 
St. across street from Fort Sam 
Houston and Fourth Army Head- 
quarters. Only 10 minutes by automo- 
bile from downtown San Antonio, 
On city transit line. Two blocks 
from new expressway now under 
construction, Adjacent to a National 
bank and a branch post office. 


PLOT on which building is situ- 
ated measures 240 ft. by 193 ft. and 
occupies three-fourths of block, with 
streets on three sides, Also included 
are three parking lots totaling 
18,000 sq. ft. accommodating 175 
automobiles. (Two are across street 
from property; one a block away). 


MAIN BUILDING (pictured) is 
78,000 sq. ft. Construction is rein- 
forced concrete. York air-condition- 
ing. Modern fluorescent lighting 
fixtures produce 60 foot candles at 
desk height. Rubber tile floors. 
Acoustical tile ceiling. One floor 
(11,000 sq. ft.) wired for 1.B.M. 
tabulating equipment. Three story 
portion contains 33,000 sq. ft.; two 
story portion 45,000 sq. ft., for total 
of 78,000 sq. ft. 


ANNEX 7200 sq. ft.; buile steel 
frame on concrete slab with clay tile 
stuccoed walls. Asphalt tile floors, 
Acoustical tile ceilings, Trane air- 
conditioning. 


More detailed description, photographs, plans, etc., may be 


obtained by communicating with 


Col. Mert Proctor, Asst. General Manager 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


1400 E. Grayson Street 


San Antonio 8, Texas 





“Oil finding has been as profitable eco- 
nomically as anything mankind has douc.” 


pretty much things of the past. Usually 
it takes very oe analysis of the logs 
to determine just where in the hole 
oil can be tapped. 

In the Tioga field in North Dakota, 
which mined up the Williston Basin, 
the well went through nearly 1,000 ft. 
of oil-bearing rock before anyone 
realized it. Only when it was noted 
in a production department report 
that the grass on the lee side of the well 
showed an oily luster was the order 
issued to set pipe to bring up the oil. 
¢ Gamble—It’s the man who pays the 
bills, of course, who has the final say 
on going ahead—because he has to raise 
the money, and because hunches con- 
trary to the best geologic advice have 
sometimes resulted in important finds. 

That’s why E. H. Moore, one of the 
great Oklahoma  wildcatters, once 
called in consulting geologist A. I. Le 
vorsen to ask: “How far do you think 
I should be restrained in my. operation 
by scientific opinion?” That's a real 
gambler’s question. And wildcatting is 
a high-stake gambler’s game. 

Still, oil finders like Lyons will have 
a great deal to say about the spending 
of $4-billion on oil exploration anc 
drilling this year—about one-fourth of 
it on the search for new Is, the 
rest for drilling in fields already dis- 
covered. 


ll. Top of the Ladder 


Lyons is a member of a fair-sized fra- 
ternity. Right now there are roughly 
13,000 practicing geologists in the 
country, and some 9,000 geophysicists. 
A recent survey by the National 
Science Foundation indicates that in- 
dustry employs 72.5% of all geologists, 
61.5% of the geophysicists. 

The oil and gas industry, by most 
estimates, claims close to 90% of the 
industrial group either as direct em- 
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BILLBOARD at Jackson p 
and McKibben Streets, = 
Lima, Ohio, is close to Fi 
a chemical plant and a 
rubber f. , and 
within a biock and a 

half of two railroads. 
Erected a year ago, it’s 
unharmed by smoke and 


industrial fumes, has 


been continually free 
of maintenance. 


Trim produced by Kimball Mfg. Corp., San Francisco 7, Calif., 
on billboards of Ghester Outdoor Advertising, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 


a metal bracket for mounting 
or nailing to billboard’s 
wood stringers. 


This Billboard has a Message 


about Reinforced Plastics 


Whatever the poster, here’s the trim 
to set it off. Season after season, the 
trim on this billboard stays fresh and 
clean without a lick of maintenance. 
Weather, moisture, corrosive — 
heres—even 
rf ordinary bitbocrd tia But not this 
kind—reinforced plastic made of glass 
fibers and Baxexrre Brand Polyester 
Resins. 
Big as it is, this example barely hints 
at the possibilities in reinforced plastics 
for economy in construction, service, 


and upkeep. And to extend the range of 
jobs materials can handle, Bakelite 


Com uces four of res- 
infor enforced pasts pone, ph 
nolics, epoxy-phenolics, and polyesters. 
The point to remember is that Bake- 
lite Company can meet all your needs 
for resins for reinforced plastics . . . tell 
you how to use them best in your prod- 
uct. Forty-five years of in 
are available to you through 
the services of es. 
Write Dept. HW-14. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[a§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxe.rre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





JUST THE FACTS... 


That's all we need. Just give us the facts on your 
shipping container problem. Fill us in. We'll 
call in Research, contact Engineering, put outa 
GTW* on it. We'll design and build a quality 
corrugated container that'll solve your problem. 


The facts ... that’s all we need. Let us know. 


"Go To Work 


CorruGATED Paper ComPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 





ployees or as contract workers. With 
oil harder to find nowadays, there are 
plenty of jobs—and the numbers in- 
crease with the difficulty. There arc 
900 members of the American Assn. 
of Petroleum Geologists in ‘Texas, 
where oil is getting more difficult to 
find; only 30 im Arabia, where it’s easicr 
to locate. 

¢ At the Top—The men who stand at 
the top of the ladder among the oil 
finders—the really big money-makers 
among them—are the gen apes con- 
sultants, men who not only advise but 
do some drilling on their own. Among 
them you find men like Dr. E. L. 
DeGolver, of Dallas, who conducted 
the first geophysical exploration in the 
world on Spindletop hill; and M. T. 
Halbouty, of Houston, whose tech- 
niques are used in drilling deep wells 
on the Gulf Coast 

Such consultants are free of the 
restrictions on regular oil company em- 
ployees. Most of these are not per- 
mitted to own rea! estate, even have 
to rent their own homes. Some of the 
more fabulous consultants get another 
break: Instead of a fee, they are cut 
in on the “deal.” That's what gets 
them into the upper tax brackets. 
¢ From the Bottom Up—The top of 
the ladder is always the goal, but lad- 
ders start from the bottom. Lyons’ 
first job at the height of the depression 
was as rodman on a Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. seismic crew. 

Lyons was born in Oklahoma City, 
and except for some childhood vears 
in Indianapolis and a four-year stint 
at DePauw University, he has spent 
most of his life in and around Tulsa. 

Most of his professional career was 
spent as computer or interpreter with 
Carter Oil Co., another Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey producing subsidiary. 
He was chief computer all through the 
war, when most of Jersey's geologic 
records were centralized in Tulsa, so 
he had experience in interpreting data 
from all over the world. Part of his 
professional reputation comes from a 
gravity map and a seismic reflection 
map of the U.S., published while he 
was with Carter 


lll. Small Company Man 


In 1951, Lvons was hired by a 
“small” oil company, Anchor Petro- 
leum, to set up an exploration depast- 
ment to broaden its base. Anchor, 
with headquarters in Tulsa, is a closelv 
held company that ranks with Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and Warren Petroleum 
Corp. as top marketer of LPG (liquefied 
petrcleum gas). 
¢ Opportunities—A very frequent rea- 
son for shifting to a small company is 
that it offers an alternate route to the 
top—to top pay at least. In large com- 
panies men run headlong into seniority 
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Whether you make castings 


or buy them— 


Osborn Foundry Automation 


can save you money 








LOSBOR® 


MOLDING MACHINES CORE BLOWERS 


INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 


OSBORN MULTIPLE-STATION MOLDING 
MACHINE, Turns out up to 300 half 
molds per hour, hour after hour, 
Flasks are fed into one side, finished 
molds come out the other side 


Osborn automatic molding has 
brought automation to the foundry 
. . . has increased production per 
man-hour as much as 500 percent. 


With Osborn automatic machines, 
molds and cores for castings are 
made on pre-set time cycles. They 
are more uniform in density, more 
accurate in size... yet cost less 


to produce. 


Whether you make or buy cast- 
ings, it will pay you to have an 
Osborn specialist study your opera- 
tions and show where foundry auto- 
mation can cut your costs, Write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. AA-3, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Obio, 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF OSBORN LEADERSHIP AND ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
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quired. 





High Lift Ge- 
Getter — @ real 
brute for work, 





YOU BENEFIT... 
By Over 50 Years of Diversi- 
fied experience 


Revolvater Go-Gettor Lift 


Trucks to solve 
4 = ra of materials han- 
dling aw . Quiet, smooth, 
powerful operation; easy ma- 
neuverability; the freedom from 
heavy maintenance; overall 
simplicity construction 

these Revolvator Go-Getters 
have made the name Revolvator 
synonymous with efh- 
ciency in materials ling. 
Today write for full information. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
8711 Tonnele Ave., He. Bergen, M. J. 
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tules, develop a feeling of claustro- 
phobia in their specialty, seek broader 
administrative experience, which they 
feel is neéded to get them to the top. 
That desire was Lyons’ reason for going 
with Anchor, But money probably 
entered into it, too. 

Since they employ only a handful of 
scientists and do a minimum of train- 
ing, small companies can pay tela- 
tively high salaries. For a geologist 
with a few years’ experigace in a big 
company, they will pay two to four 
times the $500 a month he'd get in his 
third or fourth year. In the top levels, 
say for a vice-president, pay may run 
up to $70,000 a year plus mus. 
¢ Exploration—As Anchor's exploration 
manager, Lyons’ day started with a study 
of the news—the private-circulation in- 
dustry reports summarizing cach area 
where exploration is planned or under 
way. A small company has to specialize 
in an area or a particular type of drill- 
ing, and an exploration manager has to 
know precisely his company’s capabili- 
ties, and fit them into the news reports. 

If a bit of news intrigued him, Lyons 
might send out one of Fis eight men on 
a sort of spy mission, or go himself to 
the central Oklahoma area where An- 
chor specializes. At the same time he 
would have “landmen” in the county 
seats checking on land ownership. 
¢ Deal—li the field man or the land- 
man finds an opening, the ground is set 
for a “deal.” Small companies, gen- 
erally, are opportunists, and always con- 
sider other ways of making money be- 
fore drilling. They may pay “dry-hole” 
money to help finance someone else in 
drilling, or farm out acreage, retaining 
a part interest (that’s a way of “prov- 
ing up” acreage and getting into pro- 
duction without trying to do all the 
wildcatting yourself), Or they may sell 
their acreage for a higher price. 

Here’s what Anchor was doing last 
April with holdings in Lincoln County, 
northeast of Oklahoma City, where an 
oil rush was shaping up. It had footed 
half the drilling bill on one promising 
well, farmed out another rather risky 
one, received dry-hole money from Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. on a third. 
On another parcel, it had sold half the 
lease for the original purchase price of 
the whole. 


IV. Big Company Man 


Lyons’ shift to Sinclair this month is 
a step up the ladder for him. It also 
symbolizes a change that has come to 
Sinclair. 

Sinclair, which last year became a 
member of the $1-billion sales club for 
the first time, has generally been re- 
garded as a “land” company. That is, 
it has depended on the smartness and 
alertness of its real estate men to ac- 
quire a substantial amount of desirable 


acreage cither before or after an oil 
rush starts. 

Recently. however, as the search for 
oil gets rougher, Sinclair has been lean- 
ing more and more toward scientifi¢ ex- 
ploration. Though “landmen”’ still head 
the company and its divisions, they are 
relying more on geology and geophysics. 
The ram seems to pay off. Last 
year foclaie Oil & Gas found oil or gas 
in 17 successful wildcats, against 47 
dry holes. (That compares with the in- 
dustry average of one successful wildcat 
m seven.) 

Sinclair, with its checkerboard hold- 
ings in many potential oil areas, also 
has a liberal policy of paying dry-hole 
money to others to drill and is well 
known for its farm-outs. Last year it 
gave 458 such “assists’’—largely to get 
more data for its scientists to interpret 
and correlate. 
¢ Frontiers—Sinclair's citadel is Okla- 
homa—Lyons’ old stamping ground— 
where it has about 5,900 oil wells. Last 
year it found a new major pool near 
Marshall in Southern Oklahoma. But 
its interests extend around the world. 
Its current exploration frontiers are 
West Texas, Canada, Venezuela, Ethi- 
opia, Somaliland, and New Mexico. 
¢ And Paperwork—Lyons has hopes of 

tting to East Africa on assignment. 

ut wherever he goes, there will likely 
be a lot of paperwork in his future. 

As it is, Lyons frequently carts a 
bulging briefcase to his home in the 
fashionable southeast residential sec- 
tion of Tulsa. After dinner he empties 
it on the dining room table and works 
while he listens to TV. 


V. Tomorrow’s Oil 


Lyons is extremely optimistic about 
the future of oi] in the U.S.—hardly an 
unexpected view from the head of the 
Society. of Exploration Geologists, but 
quite contrary to the predictions of 
many experts, particularly government 
men, who see the future with misgiv- 
ings. These experts have cried wolf so 
often, though, that no self-respecting 
oilman takes the cry seriously any more. 
Way back in 1914, for example, a U.S. 
Bureau of Mines official said total fu- 
ture U.S. production would not exceed 
5.7-billion bbl.; in 1951 alone, 5,1-bil- 
lion bbl. were found 

There’s no doubt that (1) we are 
consuming oil at a steadily increasing 
rate, and (2) oil is becoming more ex- 
pensive to find. Lyons agrees that many 
conventional methods of finding oil 
have been pretty well exploited. But he 
looks to the scientific oil finders to 
learn a lot more about oil and how it 
forms and to push some unorthodox 
methods of locating it. And as long as 
the incentive to gamble ‘remains, the 
unorthodox methods will be tried out 
and oil will be found. 
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“I’ve been a stockholder in highways for 30 years...” 


These plates bring back pleasant mem- 
ories of the cars that carried them. They 
also remind me of my annual investment 
in highways. They are my highway 
‘stock certificates.’ 

“With each license I invest more 
money in roads. So do you. We invest 
in roads every time we pay the tax on 
a tankful of gas or pay a toll. That's 
where money comes from to build and 
maintain highways. /t's all our money. 


“As a highway stockholder I'm inter- 
ested in getting the best return on my 
money. I've found I do when our main 
roads are paved with concrete. 


“Concrete costs tess than other pave- 
ments, earns more. Crazy? Look— 


‘Engineers say concrete usually costs 
less to build than other pavements de- 
signed for the same traffic. For instance, 
they estimate concrete saved $9,740,000 
on the Indiana Turnpike. 


“Concrete costs less to maintain too! 
Highway departments in 24 states have 
figures on 200,000 miles of highway for 
an average period of 23 years. They show 
it costs from 26% to 59% less to main- 
tain concrete highways than other types. 


“Concrete also lasts longer! Its aver- 
age service life is twice that of the nearest 
competitive type of pavement. 

‘Low first cost + low maintenance 
cost + long life = low annual cost. 


“Roads earn money, too, in gas and 
other taxes we pay to drive on them. 
With their heavy traffic and long life 
concrete roads usually earn more than 
they cost. The profit buys more roads. 
Other pavements often earn less than 
they cost, thus draining new road funds. 


Concrete highways such os this, 
U.S. 80 at the intersection of Mis- 
sissippi Rovtes 49 ond 51, with 
overp< sses to separate intersect- 
ing traffic, median strips te sepa- 
rate opposing streams of traffic, 
wide lanes, adequate shoulders, 
low grades, brood curves and 
long sight dist: ore ex | 

of modern, safe roads. Concrete 
roads like this are low-annval-cost, 
high-earning capacity highwoys. 








Write for o free booklet, “it's 
Concrete 1! to 1,” distributed only 
in the United States and Canada. 


“T discuss all this with my friends, 
neighbors and fellow club members. I 
urge my governor and the state high- 
way department to pave all of our main 
roads with concrete. As a highway stock- 
holder I am interested in the very best 
return on the investment being made 
with the taxes I pay. How about you?” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept, Aéd-12, 33 W. Grand Avenve, Chicago | 0, Iitinols 
A nati i organization to improve and extend the 
uses of coment and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work. 

















Farm Journal and Town Journal 
Acquire Country Gentleman— 
Open Broad Dual Highway to 
Rich Countryside Market— 
Farm and Town. 


@ Now it will cost less to reach and sell the big and growing U.S. farm market. 


@ Now it will be easier and cheaper to reach deeply and effectively into the 
hearts and minds of millions of home-town families all over America. 


@ Both readers and advertisers will get more for thei money—much more. 


Twenty years ago, Farm JOURNAL introduced a new kind of farm magazine to meet the 
needs of a new kind of farm market. Farm JOUKNAL did not wait for the new era. It led 
the way, helped mightily to make it possible and became the recognized leader in a highly 
competitive field—first with readers by hundreds of thousands, first with advertisers by 
millions of dollars. 


Of the more than sixty million people who live beyond the metropolitan centers 
--in Countryside America—two thirds do not live on farms. Although a great many of 
these people do have a business interest in farming, many, many do nct. Nevertheless, 
thousands upon thousands of them read farm magazines regularly. 


To us, this meant just one thing. Farm magazines are family magazines. Here, in 
the very center of the great U.S. family market, was an enormous, ready-made opportunity 
for a non-farm, family magazine. We produced TowN JOURNAL to meet this need. 


It was the warm reception given Town JOURNAL by countryside families and the 
ever-widening appreciation of its power and place by advertisers which led us to purchase 
the Country GENTLEMAN and extend this concept of the right magazine to the right people 
in the countryside market. 

Country GENTLEMAN is a distinguished magazine with a fine audience divided 
nearly equally among families living in towns and families living on farms. 

It is our purpose to give both divisions of this audience the magazine which will 
best serve the needs and interests of the readers. 


To farm families we will deliver an even greater Farm JOURNAL-COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


To non-farm families, we will deliver a bigger, richer and more helpful family 
magazine, TOWN JOURNAL. 


And to advertisers everywhere, we will deliver unprecedented coverage of top 
=, undiluted circulation—farm and/or town—at a notable savings in cost, now and 
in the future. 











OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST TO ALL MEDIA PEOPLE! 


The current U. S. subscription circulation of the Country GENTLEMAN is approximately 
2,420,000. Of these, we estimate that 1,300,000 duplicate with Farm JouRNAL, 300,000 
with Town JOURNAL. 


Our object will be to divide these 2,420,000 subscribing families into two groups— 
those who take an active interest in farming and those who do not. 


We will begin by splitting the subscription list into two parts—the 1,250,000 R.F.D. 
subscribers and the 1,170,000 non-R.F.D. subscribers. 


Of the 1,250,000 R.F.D. subscribers, we estimate that 700,000 already subscribe to 
Farm JouRNAL. This is now being determined. Duplicate Farm JouRNAL subsctiptions will 
be extended. The remainder —550,000—will become new subscribers of Farm JOURNAL. 


We are writing to the 1,170,000 non-R.F.D. subscribers offering Farm JoURNAL to 
those who have a real farm interest, Town JoURNAL to those who do not. 


It is anticipated that Farm JourRNAL’s circulation will be increased from this group by 
perhaps 100,000 and Town JoURNAL’s circulation by from 500,000 to 600,000, The remainder 
will be largely accounted for by extensions of duplicating subscriptions. 

With all Country GENTLEMAN subscribers, as with our own, our policy of satisfaction 
or money back will apply. 


We are confident that Farm JouRNAL’s net paid, unduplicated circulation will rise 
from the present 2,870,000 to more than 3,500,000 with the September issue—T own JOURNAL 
from the present 1,650,000 to more than 1,900,000 and continuing to grow to more than 
2,000,000 by mid-fall. 


Current, low, Farm JourRNAL, Town JOURNAL and CountTrysipe UNrr rates now in 
effect will apply through the January 1956 issues. 


New guarantees and new rates effective with the February 1956 issues will be 
published shortly. 











BUY OF A LIFETIME! 


Beginning with the September issues and continuing for five big months, throughout the 
veny talons of the seliing season — 
Pay the current Farm JOURNAL rates based on 2,850,000 circulation—enjoy the 
power of two t names and more than 3,500,000 circulation—a bonus of more 
than half a ion per issue! 
Pay the current Town JouRNAL rates based on 1,600,000 circulation—feel the 
impact on 2,000,000 or more busy buying families in the very heart of the big 
U.S. family market. 
Save more, sell more—buy the Counrrysipe Unir—(Farm JouRNAL-COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN and TowN JOURNAL). Current rates based on 4,450,000—actual 
circulation nearer 6,000,000! 














FARM JOURNAL, Inc. 


Publishers of Farm Journal and Town Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher Richard J. Babcock, President 








rHE COUNTRY CLUB takes shape in Lawrenceburg, Tenn., as 
the town gets together to build it out of donated materials, on 
donated time. Lawrenceburg, not long ago, was just another one- 
horse town, snoozing quietly uader the hills. In turning itself into 
a country club town, it’s not trying to look down its nose at its 
neighbors. It's doing it because it has found that if you want to 


attract industry .. . 


“You Gotta Have A Golf Course’ 
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Tenn 


Lawrenceburg, 
5,483), used to be like any of the othe: 
small one-horse towns that are dotted 


(population 


around the Mid-South. It snoezed 
quietly under the hills, served as a local 
center for its district’s farmers; and 
looked to the bright lights of Nashville 
for its excitement. 

But today, Lawrenceburg is an up 
and coming country club town. It 
changed its face almost overnight. 

What prompted the change was this 
warning that scouts from a large north- 
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ern electronics company delivered to 
Lawrenceburg’ city fathers: “If you 
want to attract industry you gotta have 
a golf course.” 

Lawrenceburg, like plenty of other 
towns around the nation, is eager for 
industry to move in. Local businessmen 
would do almost anything to get north 
em companies to set up plants in town 
In fact, over the last few years, they've 
done almost everything. 

They were told their town needed a 
hospital, so they built one that cost 


$550,000. They were told it needed 
more hotel rooms, so they built a new 
hotel. They added a gymnasium, a 
$40,000 auditorium, and extra housing 
—but still no industry moved in. 

¢ A Bite . . .—Finally, the electronics 
company from the north began to 
nibble. It wanted to put up a plant 
that would employ 1,500 people. 

What had attracted the company was 
a startling labor registration figure com- 
piled in 1950. The total number 
signed and classified was 21,000. 

But when the electronics company’s 
scouts asked: “Where's the golf course?” 
the locals’ faces fell. They didn’t have 
one. The company said it would “think 
it over” —but it left with a warning that 
it would probably move to another town 
in Georgia that had a golf course. 
«... And an Empty Hook—Lawrence- 
burg’s businessmen and its mayor 
thought it might still not be too late. 
In two weeks, they collected $1,000 
cach from 63 citizens to finance a golf 
course. Local farmers brought out thei: 
plows, everyone joined in, and within 
two months a nine-hole course was laid 
out. The course opened last fall. But 
the electronics company had moved to 
Georgia. 

Lawrenceburg sighed—and looked 
over the books to see just what had 
happened. 

A complete watering system had 
been installed for only $1,300. The 
Southern Tennessee Turf Assn. had re- 
ported that Lawrenceburg's greens were 
“as good as we've seen all summer.” 
A Nashville golf course architect had 
designed the course free of charge. Land 
had been bought “for a very reasonable 
price.” ‘Total cost, so far: $16,000. 

A downtown car dealer, E.. N. Parkes, 
who has been clected president of the 
golf course association, says the only 
thing needed to round out the country 
club is a clubhouse (picture), 
¢ Fresh Bait-Lawrenceburg is now 
sending out new brochures to other 
companies up north, and the locals’ 
hopes are high. 

tn the brochure, Parkes says: “Law 
renceburg is marking time with a new 
hospital, a bountiful supply of soft 
water, a large surplus of labor, and one 
of the best golf course layouts in the 
Mid-South. We are all waiting—pa 
tiently—-for some sizable industry to 
avail itself of the numerous advantages 
our town has to offer.” 

Lawrenceburg isn’t the only town in 
the nation that has found there's a 
mighty pressure for golf courses. Across 
the country, golf is a $1-billion indus- 
try, as well as a pastime. Around 
5-million players are — hacking, 
and driving away along the fairways to- 
day. As more courses are built, the 
players’ ranks are bound to grow fast. 
For the story of what's happening to 
golf, turn the page. 
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Number of 
Golf Courses: 


Here's how both public and 
private courses have grown 
in the last half century .. . 


Number of Courses 
ia Flag 


1900 


1920 1930 













@evsimess ween 





B 1900 First public links in U.S. 
opened just a short time before, 
in New York. 

> 1923 Through the roaring 20s, 
almost 4,000 courses built, most 
of them private. 

PB 1930 Depression, and golf took 
a beating. Golfers had leisure 
time, but not the money, 


Be 1938 WPA builds municipal 
courses, and the trend to public 
courses gets faltering start. 

BR 1941 World War Il knocks the 
game into bad shape, takes 
huge slice out of players’ ranks. 

BR 1945 Golfers’ ranks slide to 
lowest level—about 2.8-million 
players— since late 20s. 


1950 Move to suburbia gets into 
its stride, players’ numbers 
jump to more than 3- million. 
a 1953 Another 1|-million players 
crowd on to the fairways, and 
courses become congested. 
ss 1954 An estimated 5-million 
players put severest pressure yet 
on U.S." public, private courses. 





Golf: Now Everyone's Playing 


he game of golf has been through 
lot in the past half century, Many of 
he old and traditions remain 
keep the head down on the swing, 
but old-timers would 
recognize the crowd on today's 

While the sport teed off for 
magnificent drive in the 1920s (follow 
hart above), headed into a trap in the 
Depression, and went crashing into the 
oods in World War Il, many things 
hy ippened to golf and to golfers 

Goif used to be a snooty pastime, 
ndulged in mostly by the male mem 
ers of the carriage trade. Women and 


rules 


eplace divots). 


h irdl 


rairway 


’ 


children were taboo; businessmen had 
a tranquil sanctuary on the fairways, 
and at the 19th hole bar 

But now, foursomes of the good old 
days have to stand back in amazement 
to let an estimated 5-million factory 
workers, school teachers, grocery clerks, 
housewives, and businessmen ef all 
ranks play through on a pitifully small 
number of courses—about 5,000 public 
and private 
¢ Goldmine on the Green—Club mana 
gers and — salesmen see an 
open fairway ahead for golf as a money 
making industry. Last vear, a legion 


ef lashers whacked away at more than 
35-nillion golf balls (and lost a lot 
of them—at prices ranging up to $1.10 
a ball). They spent around $1-billion 
on equipment, dues, caddies, liquor, 
and other the 
game 

But some pros do net think the game 
is completely out of the rough. The 
National Golf Foundation feels the 
golf industry has been overdoing its 
pitch to get more players. There are 
plenty of players now, but far too few 
courses, NGF says. The worst shortage 
is in the public links, where more than 


products necessary to 
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SAFETY is 


AYBE you have memories of scenes 

like the one above when the “horse- 
less carriage” was just beginning to roll 
along our roads and streets. You may re- 
member, too, how careful the drivers were 
... and how everyone took precautions to 
avoid accidents with the new and wonder- 
ful machines. 


Automobile safety was important then, 
but it is far more so now. This is because 
the modern car is such a sensitive and pow- 
erful machine . . . and because today our 


streets and highways are crowded with 
over 58 million registered motor vehicles. 
Furthermore, most city streets were laid 
out when horse-drawn vehicles were the 
principal means of transportation. 


Safe motoring is, of course, vital the 
year reund if the toll of lives from motor 
vehicle accidents is to be reduced. That 
toll now amounts to more than 36,000 
fatalities a year. 

During the summer, motorists on week- 
end outings or long distance touring are 


a far greater problem now! 


especially tempted to be careless. Such 
drivers are frequently in a hurry to reach 
their destinations, and often try to crowd 
too much mileage into too little time. 


This get-there-quick urge may lead to 
dangerous situations . . . and rob motoring 
of its fun, So, before you get behind the 
wheel this summer, would it not be a good 
idea to take a look at your driving habits? 
Here is a quiz that you can take, Your 
score may determine how safe you, your 
family and others on the road will be. 





Count 10 points for each question | Jou" 


Perfect Score 100 | Jour 





1, Are your brakes in proper working order? 


a sharp turn? 


6 Do you keep in line when nearing the top of a hill or 
. 








2. Do you carefully observe all traffic regulations, par- 7 Do you slow down at darkness so you can stop within 
* the distance illuminated by your headlights? 


ticularly about speed? 


-a4—-- 








3 Do you watch movements of other cars and try to 8. Do you have your car checked before starting on a 
. 


anticipate what their drivers will do? 


long trip? 





1 Do you always stop driving when you feel fatigued 9 Do you give other motorists a break by signaling in 
" * ample time before stopping or changing direction? 


or ill? 











5 Do you drive with extra caution when pedestrians, 10 Are you familiar with the distances required to bring 
. * 


especially children, are about? 








your car to a stop at various rates of speed? 











Every time you take the wheel . . . remind yourself that your 
driving is, at the moment, your most important responsibility. 
Then you will be a better driver, a safer driver. Most impor- 


tantly, you will be doing your part to make our streets and high- 
ways less hazardous for everyone. At the same time, you will 
increase the pleasure of your driving, 


Metropolitan Life insurance Company 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your 

booklet, How's Your Driving?, 755-S 





Neme 











City Stove 


seanthpieaanenes oenegipinieaipmnaiuenenananl 








Big 
deal 


The order is only for 100 pounds. 
Buc that's 100 times as much of this 
particular organic chemical as has 
ever been seen at one time. Anybody 
looking for the right kind of chemi- 
cal experience and facilities to bring 
off an assignment like that economi- 
cally should write to Eastman Or- 
ganic Chemicals Depariment, Dis- 
tillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. 


1} 7} 


Distillation Products Industries 
no diviion of Eastman Kedak Company 

















3-million golfers have clogged weckend 
play almost to a standstill, 

¢ Pressure in the Suburbs—Some towns, 
like Lawrenceburg, Tenn. (page 86), 
are frantically trying to get more golf 
facilities. They believe their prosperity 
depends on it. 

The big drive this year is toward more 
public and industrial courses. Last year, 
course building picked up some mo- 
mentum when 92 courses were com- 
ge 198 started, and 359 planned. 
‘ive years ago, only 30 courses were 
completed, 43 started, and 25 planned. 
But course building must move even 
faster, say course managers, if it's to 
make up not only for the increasin 
flood of gulfers, but also for the canal 
loss of courses to suburban housing 
developments and highway programs. 


1. New Man on the Course 


The fast increasing pressure on the 
public courses reflects, in many ways, 
the nation’s changing cconomic and 
social picture. The figures don’t tell the 
whole story: In the 1920s there were 
actually more courses (5,856 in 1929) 
than there are today (5,134 last year). 
But most courses in the 1920s were 
the preserve of the well-heeled male 
golfer. 

Today, it’s very different, and these 
are the groups who are giving golf its 
boom—as well as changing the picture 
of the U.S. golfer: 

* Women—They're taking over 
weekdays on the fairways. This is due 
to heavy promotion and to the house- 
wife’s steadily increasing leisure time. 

¢ Small Fry—They're jamming the 
links every day. Many schools now have 
golf teams and golf instruction for 
credits in physical education. High 
school golf was practically unheard of 
on a national scale 10 years ago. 

«N They're accepted on 
most northern courses and on a growing 
number in the South. On the fairways, 
their ranks have swelled from practically 
nil before World War II to nearly 
400,000 now. 

¢ Old Folks—They'te — trundling 
around the fairways in electrically driven 
golf carts that carry up to four passen- 
gers. Senior golf associations are filled 
to capacity, 


ll. Back to the People 


The game of golf started on a pte 


course. St. Andrew's (Scotland) was 
established, in 1754, as a public course, 
and today, two of the four courses at 
this golfers’ Mecca are operated by the 
town council. 

The U.S.’ first public course was 
opened at Van Courtlandt Park, N. Y., 
in 1895. By 1910, the U.S. had 982 
courses, but only a small percentage was 
public. And, out of the 5,856 courses 


operating in 1929, only 300 were muni- 

cipal links. 

¢ Make-Work Courses—In the Depres- 
sion, all golf slumped. As recovery be- 

on and many municipal courses were 
uilt by WPA, the picture changed. 

Private capital began to join muni- 
cipal funds in operating public courses, 
giving rise to the semi-private daily fee 
COUTSE. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, the 
U.S. had 711 municipal courses and 
nearly 1,210 privately owned public 
courses. Private country clubs slid to 
around 3,000, and have stayed there 
since, although many are now relocat- 
ing or making additions. World War II 
put the game in bad ms 

At the war's end, manufacturers had 

an equipment void to fill. In filling it 
they kept their eyes on the new » be 
of suburbanites. These people had 
much more leisure and money (BW- 
Jun.12°54,p68) and their attention was 
switching from spectator to participa 
tion sports. 
* Living on the Course—But the lack 
of enough courses to accommodate the 
suburban hordes soon became acute, 
and a vicious circle got under way when 
real estate developers began plowing 
up fairways to make room for more 
suburbanites who wanted to play more 
golf. With this, promotion hurriedly 
shifted from the angle of “Let's all play 
golf” to that of “Your city ieode a 
new golf course.” 

Cities around the nation quickly took 
heed. Topeka, Kan.  (pupulation: 
100,000), which used. to be one of 
the laigest towns in the U.S. without 
a municipal golf course tcok heed after 
olf course advocates persuaded city 
athers that a sualaiiel ena would 
be self-sustaining. To back this sales 
oe the golf enthusiasts opened the 
»00ks of other municipal courses and 
came up with these figures: Los Angeles 
—revenue, $681,405, expenditures, 
$526,005; Waukegan,  Iil.—revenue, 
$35,535, expenditures, $23,289; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.—revenuc, $39,232, expen- 
ditures, $30,839 


Il. Aided by Industry 


Now that municipal courses are 
spreading, industrial links are next in 
line for expansion. Golf, according to 
Commerce Dept. figures, is one of the 
top three recreational outlets for indus- 
trial workers. (The first: softball; the 
second: bowling.) Golf is included in 
the recreational programs of more than 
15,000 companies, aad nearly 90 of 
these have their own courses. 

Ford, last year, counted more than 
3,500 men and women golfers in its 
organized league play. Three years ago, 
the figure was only 1,500. 

. s—International Busi- 
ness Machines has one of the country’s 
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materials are handier 


in Greater Philadelphia... Land of Everything! 





Basic raw materials for industry converge on 

Greater Philadelphia over its unequaled rail, 

truck, ship, pipeline, and air transportation facilities, 
Whether you are interested in manufacturing, 
processing, fabricating, or refining, you will find 
here the skills, the market, the site, and the 
distribution means for an efficient, economical, and 
profitable operation, Translate all that Greater 
Philadelphia offers into terms of your own business, 
Add plenty of electric power now and for the future, 
Aren't these the advantages you are looking for 


in a new location? 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 





SERVICE STATIONS 


...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


You don’t have to spill much oil or grease to make a mess. Yet a 
modern service station is as neat and tidy as any business place 
you can find, 

One of the big reasons is tailor-made packaging. It's a lot easier 
to handle oil when it comes in refinery-sealed cans — absolutely 
clean and dustfree—clearly identified as to kind and grade. 

It's easier, too, to handle anti-freeze, special oil additives, touch- 
up paints, and other automotive needs when they can be stocked 
on shelves as neatly as so many cans of beans. Even such things 
as light bulbs, fuses and cleaning cloths are now “package” items. 

Next time you are in a service station, just count the articles 
packed in cans, drums, pails, cellophane and bags—and imagine 
what it would be like without tailor-made packaging. Modern 
service stations, like modern food and drug stores, serve you better 


because they have become merchandisers of packaged goods. 
Tailor-made packaging tor almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made 
package service for nearly any product. Continental Can Company, 
New York 17,N. Y. * Continental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal ¢ Continental Can Company of Cuba, Havana. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
| Sify Vea of Jailor ade S tachaging 
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Mclouth | 


HIGH QUALITY 


Steel 


* We are now operating the first 
Oxygen Steel Process in the 
United States. This dramatic 
new method of refining is 
producing high quality steel 
with a low nitrogen content. 


The advantages of the 

Oxygen Steel Process are another 
reason why McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip steels 
will serve you better in the 
product you make today 

and the product 


you plan for tomorrow. 


McLoutyn Stee. Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 





largest and lushest golf plans for its 


employees. It has four courses, three 
in New York State—at Poughkeepsie 
18 holes and a swimming pool), Endi 
cott (27 holes and a pool), and Sands 
Point (9 holes\—and a subsidiary in 
l'oronto owns an 18-hole course 

National Cash Register Co. com 
pleted a 36-hole course and a clubhouse 
last year in Davton, Ohio 


IV. Shop Talk 


lo get the true flavor of the changes 
that are sweeping Over golf, you must 
go to the pro shop and see what's 
happening down at the fairway level 

On a quick tour around pro shops 
in a few cities vou find that 

¢In Atlanta, golfing celebrities 
like Bobby Jongs, Charlie Yates, Louise 
Suggs, and Dot Kirby have made this 
city a year-round golf hang-out. Atlanta 
has 12 courses, seven of them munici 
pal, and on these you can play 18 
holes for as little as 80¢ 

¢In Los Angeles, municipal golf 
will get a big push if a $3.5-million 
bond issue for additional recreational 
facilities, including eight new golf 
courses, is approved by the voters. To- 
day, the trend in Southern California 
is toward the short course. One svyndi 
cate is putting $200,000 into a string 
of courses where every hole is 2 par 
three. 

¢In Philadelphia, industrial golf 
is booming. Insurance Co. of North 
America and Philadelphia Electric Co. 
maintain their own courses. In nearby 
Wilmington, Del., du Pont and Her- 
cules Powder Co. have courses. 

eIn St. Louis, one of the few 
modern clubs built by private subscrip 
tion—the Old Warson Country Club 
has just opened. It cost members $1.5 
million to build. Initiation fees are 
$3,600, and dues $420 a vear. 

¢ In Washington, Ike’s backyard, 
the President's golf has pepped up local 
play. Six new courses now under con- 
struction will bring the area’s total to 
40. Three of the new courses are 
planned as low dues clubs, catering to 
the younger set 
¢ Out for $1-Billion—Lots of new prod 
ucts are competing for the $1-billion 
that golfers spend each year. Two-pas 
senger golf buggies are taking over 
on many courses. Some 25 companies 
make the buggies, which cost around 
$900 and rent for about $9 a day. 

Another gimmick comes from Ait 
Equipment Co., Inc., Los Angeles. It’s 
an electric cart just big enough to 
hold a golf bag. 

These are just a few of the products 
in competition for that $1-billion. But 
they give you the idea of how Ameri- 
cans’ new and more expansive way of 
life is bringing prosperity to industries 
all around the lot. 
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Cleaner air with less care 


... REPORT MANY BUILDING MANAGERS 


ANAGERS of large, modern office buildings are always concerned 
M with the cost and work involved in maintaining their air condi- 
tioning systems at peak efficiency. Many have found a permanent, 
practical answer to this problem in PLiorron—the world’s first truly 
washable electrostatic air filter. 


PLIOTRON is super-efficient. Its special plastic filter medium actually 
attracts and captures up to five times as many fine particles as the ordi- 
nary, screen-type filter. And it depth-loads rather than surface-loads. 


PLIOTRON is super-economical, When finally dirty, its original efficiency 
can be readily restored with a quick bath in cool water. It can be used 
over and over again—makes first cost the last cost. 


PLIOTRON comes in a number of sizes to improve any forced-air heating 
or air conditioning system using standard filters. For cleaner air with 
leas care, see your PLiorron Distributor. Or write: 

Goodyear, PO. Box 288, Akron, Ohio 





filters with electrostatic PLIOTRON — the filter thot's ;eally an air cleoner 


| AT HOME, TOO, you can enjoy cleaner, healthier air by replacing ordinary 











Piiotron —~7.M. The Goodyear Tire & Ruther Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOTRON Air Cleaner by 


GOOD/FYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








There's a whiff of gasoline among the magnolias in 
the up-to-date cotton plantations of the Mississippi 
Delta. Typical of the new planter is J. Clarence Allen 
(left) who farms 2,600 acres with machinery and 
chemicals, and diversifies his crops. Allen says 15 trac- 
tor drivers can handle a cotton crop that would have 
needed 400 workers a generation ago. Today's land- 
owners are mostly the sons of yesterday's plantation 
managers. 


Engines Remake 








Land of Cotton 


(Story continues on page 98) 


— 


Planter Allen coppers his cot 
DIVERSIFICATION ton bets with acreage in oats 


(above), barley, soybeans, cattle. 





Crops dusting plane (left), and 
MECHANIZATION combine harvesting oats (above) 
help swell Allen’s yield. He values all equipment at $125,000, 
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Borber- Greene Asphalt Finisher loys new 


pt seas 33 . eee ee es 


turfaces of resurfoces old povement. 


Thousands ef Berber-Greene Asphalt Finishers are raising the quality ond reducing 
the cost of America’s roads and streets. 





Reducing the cost 
of better transportation 


Here's a familiar sight wherever as- 
phale pavement is laid. It's a Barber- 
Greene Finisher, the unequaled way 
to pave anything from streets to high- 
ways to turapikes .. . from airport 
runways to factory floors . . . from 
parking lots to tennis courts. 


No other paver, no other method, 
will pave as permanently, as speedily 
or as economically as the Barber- 





Greene. That's because this ingenious 
paving machine spreads the material 
evenly, compacts it to uniform den- 
sity, and automatically levels, even 
over irregular bases. 


Rarely, ia any field, has any product 
achieved the world-wide pre-emi- 
nence of the Barber-Greene Asphalt 
Finisher. For information without 
obligation, write... 


55-11-FO 


Barber-Greene 





" CONVEYORS + OADERS 


. 








“7 


. .. the man who runs the 
plantation is a different 
kind of farmer from his 
predecessor...” 

STORY starts on p. 96 


Along the Mississippi River from 
Memphis to Vicksburg is the flat shelf 
of the fertile, alluvial Delta. It’s the 
land of the Delta planters, who collec- 
tively produce a tenth of the nation’s 
cotton. 

The typical Delta planter of today 
lives in a roomy air-conditioned house, 
and has at least one big car and many 
thousand dollars worth of mechanical 
equipment. He has Negro servants, and 
a few Negroes still work for him in the 
cotton fields. 

But most of the Negroes come to 

work in the morming and leave at 
night; few live on the plantation. On 
the job, they drive tractors and me- 
chanical cotton pickers, both of which 
were unknown in the Delta 25 years 
ago. 
e Exit the Negro—Life is changing in 
many ways. Twenty-five years ago, the 
Negro farmed more Delta land than 
the white man. Today, the white man 
farms nearly three times as much land 
as the Negro. And today, only a dozen 
or so tenant families live on the plan- 
tation. In the old days, though the 
average plantation was smaller and the 
yield per acre was lower, there would 
have been up to 100 tenant families. 

All through the Delta country, hun- 
dreds of dirty-brown, weather-beaten 
frame shacks stand empty. The Negro 
is gone, pulled off the plantation by the 
hope of a better life in town or in the 
North. 
¢ Machines Take Over—He isn’t 
missed, though. Those machines in 
the planter’s barns can produce more 
than he could. A mechanical picker 
can pick 1,400 Ib. of cotton an hour. 
A man or woman can pick only about 
200 Ib. a day. 

Even the man who runs the planta- 
tion is a different kind of farmer from 
his predecessor of a generation before. 
He's much better off, because times are 
better and he is a better manager. 
Chiefly by using new chemical ferti- 
lizers—sometimes spread by airplane— 
he can produce twice as much cotton 
per acre. 

To get that yield, he expects to pay 
$10 in fertilizer for every bale of cotton 
produced, plus $12 an acre for poisons 
to burn out the grass and weeds. With 
these wholly new costs, today’s operator 
of a large plantation has to spend about 
$100, a year just to be in business. 
¢ New Breed—You can see the whole 
picture of change in the planter him- 
self. There’s still a bit of truth in the 
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Ltt “att thy X aang 


is the New Dodge Custom Royal Lancer V-8 features headlin- 


ing, bolsters «ind door panels backed by Lantuck. 


““top secret“‘ in the 
755 Dodge 


The beauty of the Dodge's new interior 
styling is no longer news 
But the fabric backing 

the viny! material 

over the young lady's head 
is news — important 
news for 
industry. 




















It's one 
of the first 
uses of a 
completely new 
Lantuck non-woven 
backing fabric 
Lantuck-NR. Designed 
from the start to reinforce 
vinyl film or coating, its random 
distribution of nylon and rayon 
fibers are bonded with a special agent 
for really remarkable strength and elasticity. 


Lantuck-NR gives vinyl; 1. high tear strength; 
2. outstanding stretch and recovery; 3. easier, neater 
tailoring; smooth, even surface —no clothiness; 4. good 
embossing surface; 5. durability and economy; 6. equal tensile 
strength, tear and stretch characteristics in all directions. 


This Lantuck-NR backed viny! headlining was supplied by Textileather Division 
of General Tire and Rubber Co., under its own trade name, Nygen Tolex 


But that’s not all, There’s more to this interior story. Viny!-quilted Lantuck was 
used in the bolsters and door panels of this Dodge and was supplied 
by National Automotive Fibres, inc. 


Our nearest sales office has full details on new Lantuck-WR 
as well as any other Lantuck fabric for a wide variety 
of viny! coating, plastic laminating and other applications. 


Wellington Sears 


4 A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


» FIRST In Fabrics For industry 


“LANTUCK : Registered trademark of 
‘ West Point Mfg. Co. for its non-woven fabrics. 
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Wellington Sears Co.,65 Worth $1.,New York 13,N.Y. + Atianta « Boston + Chicago « Dalles « Detroit + Los Angeles + Philadelphio « Sen Francisco + $1. Lewis 






















Is a short haul more profitable? 

Is nearness to the nation’s greatest 
markets a prime requirement? 

Industries seeking «a new location 
should look first at the Stace that offers a 
profuable future and the best chance to 
grow and expand. 

WEST VIRGINIA is the “heart” of the 
Eastern United States. Markets to the 
North, South, East and Midwest are within 
hours of West Virginia's borders. 

But, as important as it is, excellence in 
location is but one of many advantages 
which await new industries in the State of 
Progress .. . WEST VIRGINIA, 

Power—coal, natural gas, electricity— 
is plentiful; WEST VIRGINIA provides a 
versatile and high type workman; every 





form of transportation is available; natural 
resources of many kinds are in abundance. 

If you want to grow go to the State 
which offers the best combination for 
prosperous operations — WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


We are anxious to help you. Write to: 
Andrew V. Ruckman, Executive Director, 
West Virginia Industrial & Sage 
Commission, State Capitol Building, Room 
102, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


YOUR BEST BET'S 


West Yireinia 


AMERICA’S NEW INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER! 








FOR YOUR VACHT.. 


EVEN BETTER IDEA FOR 
VOUR OFFICE OR PLANT 


WHEELER 


Sound Powered electric TELEPHONES 

















quality. 


The UNIQUE communication instrument of ou 
thousand special uses. 
NO Batteries 


NO Outside Power 
NO Maintenance 


Ideal for DAILY or EMERGENCY service. Relieves 
overloaded switchboards and intercoms. Low- 
cost installation. Handsets—Pair Phones—Intercom 


Executive Desk Sets. An engi- 


neered and thoroughly proven line of highest 


THE WHEELER INSULATED Winks 5 COMPANY. Inc. 
The Sperry Corp., 1125 East Avrora Street Connecticut 
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tn Conede: Sperry Gyroscope, dawns ogg ah - 











“ .. there’s a Chevrolet to 
use around the plantation, 
a Cadillac in reserve .. .” 

STORY starts on 9. 96 


legend that made him a symbol of 
gracious Southern life: lord of an ances- 
tral domain, mint juleps under the 
magnolias. But not much truth. To- 
day's planter in all likelihood got his 
land by years of struggle, not by in- 
heritance. 
SE amg! the plantation owners of 
_ are the sons of the managers 

of the previous generation. One such 
man is J. Clarence Allen (pictures, 
¢ 96). Allen already owns some 

: acres of Delta land, and has 
bought 1,000 adjoining acres that he 
will take over in December. His land 
lies near Indianola, Miss. (pop. 4,300), 
and about 25 miles from the Missis- 
sippi that provider of the rich black 


Allen was born 48 years ago about 
60 miles from Indianola. His father 
was a career plantation manager, whose 
last attempt to acquire some land of 
his own had been squelched by the 
depression. At 18, the son went to 
work as a plantation bookkeeper for the 
Wilson Banking Co., in Greenwood, 
which owned five plantations. Five 
years later, in 1930, the bank failed 
and Allen was sent to run one of the 
—. There wasn’t any pay, 

t Allen and his wife were told they 
could have everything in the commis- 
sary—the canned goods supply for the 
tenants. 

After three years, Allen began to 
rent the 768 acres. That same year, 
cotton prices shot from a nickel a 
pound to 12¢, with a shove from 
drastic acreage controls. With the 
profits of the 12¢ cotton, Allen bought 
a plantation of his own in 1936; two 
cats later, he also bought the land 

¢ has been renting from the bank. 
Rise in Life—In those early days, the 
Allens lived in a four-room house with- 
out plumbing or electricity. The only 
crops were cotton, a little com, and 
some hay for the 100 mules. Today, 
the Allens live in the same house, 
but it has blossomed to 12 rooms and 
has air conditioning. There’s a Chevro- 
let to use around the plantation, and 
a Cadillac in reserve. family now 
consists of Allen and his wife, plus a 
daughter Betty—20 years old and a 
junior at Mississippi University—and a 
24-year-old son Jack. The son, home 
from the Army last week, is slated to 
take over many of his father’s responsi- 
bilities. 

+ New ipment—In the plantation 
barns are 15 tractors, a bulldozer, and 
a land leveler, plus a line of four-row 
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LEADER FOR HALF A CENTURY IN THE SCIENCE OF TRANSPORTATION, 


FRUEHAUF CLIMAXES A PARADE OF NOTABLE PRODUCTS WITH THE... | 
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Highest Volume * Von Capacity 


With 94° of inside width, the 
Stainless VolumekV an ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the 
standard VolumetV an, which 
hauls fo 35% more pay- 
load fi average vans im 
use. 91° -wide rear doors. 


Write, Wire, or Phone Collect For Complete Product information [~ 





Many Proven Features 


The corrugated roof is the 
same succestiul ose used on 
previous stainless models, Un- 
derconstructions and other 
parts are interchangeable with 
those of other VolumetV ans 
for greater economy, 


Sa Mere 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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Time - Resistant Construction 


With stainless steel for corre- 
sion-resistance and corrugated 
Que for <7 this unit 
as the longest life-expectancy 
of amy Trailer built! Vital 
welds are ali reinforced. Serv- 
icing is greatly simplified 


World's Lorgest Builder of Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 

10946 Herper Avenve, Detroit 32, Michigan 

") Please send complete Stainless Stee! Volume@®Von literature to me with 


out obligation 





Nome 

Compony 
Address nee 
City 





| 

| ] Send illustrated literoture on the entire Frueheuvt VolumewrVen line, in 
| cluding aluminum and refrigerated units. 

| () Send the Trailer booklet, ‘New Ways Te Profit 

! 

! 





The Extra Payload it Will Carry, 
For Extra Years, is The Measure 
Of This Trailer’s Worth Te You! 


FRUEHAUF NOW combines the most 
durable Trailer material yet discovered 
with the highest-capacity, practical 
Trailer design yet discovered to give 
you the matchless new Stainless Steel 
Volume®Van — highest-capacity Van 
in the Fruehauf line, 

The extra payload that you ship every 
time a Stainless Steel Volume*®Van 
leaves your loading dock is the real 
measure, in terms of dollar savings, of 
this Trailer’s value to you. The extra 
years of service it will provide because 
of its stainless steel construction is a 
bonus investment return. 

Send the coupon below for free, de- 
tailed information without obligation. 
Act now tw save now in your business! 


: Si Resmsercaepsensseemnesegnan 
Fill in the lines ebeve or attach coupon te your 
L company letterheed and mail fer action! 
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Supersonic testing adds extra value 
to refinery condensers by Downingtown 


Supersonic testing ... centrifugal casting... stress-relieved welding of 
Ampco 8...are some of the advanced techniques specified by Downing- 
town engineers in designing these propane condensers for a petroleum 
refinery. Essential cost savings resulted, and the units are highly resist- 
ant to the severe corrosion encountered in this service. 

Vital parts of these two 42” x 16’ condensers were made of Ampco 8, 
because of its higher allowable design stresses at elevated temperatures. 
Downingtown engineers suggested centrifugal castings of Ampco 8 for 
the channels—specified supersonic testing to assure soundness of these 
castings. Other parts consisted of Ampco 8 weldments, heat-treated 
after weiding to increase resistance to corrosion by relieving internal 
stresses set up during welding. 

Pioneer in advanced fabricating methods—experienced in utilizing 
modern heat exchanger materials—Downingtown welcomes your stub- 
born heat transfer problems. 


Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 





NEAT EXCHANGERS + TOWERS + PRESSURE VESSELS + STORAGE TANKS «+ STEEL AND ALLOY PLATE FABRICATION 
Division of; Pressed Steel Tank Company, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin + Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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planting and cultivating equipment. 
Allen Ronse his machinery is worth 
$125,000; but the original 100 mules 
are down to six, and even these are 
owned by the tenants. 

In an average year, the land produces 
about 1,300 bales of cotton, from 
1,000 acres. For diversification, 600 
acres are in oats, 250 in soybeans, 130 
in sorghum, and 100 in barley. Another 
500 acres is used to pasture 400 head 
of cattle. 

«Government Help—Allen takes no 
very bright view of controls set by 
Washington, but he likes price sup- 
ports. “What we really need,” he says, 
“is an export subsidy. It’s only fair 
to give this to the farmers if the gov- 
ernment is going to protect manufac- 
turers with an import duty. But I don’t 
believe in taxing the people to sub- 
sidize the farmer.” 

¢ Ups and Downs—Last year was a bad 
one for cotton; Allen’s gross on this 
crop was $111,000, which is $50,000 
below the 1950-1954 average. And 
cotton is about 90% of Allen’s farm 
income, 

In the past three years, drought has 
ushed down the acreage yield. Allen 
Soins his 1954 yield was about two- 
thirds of a bale per acre, compared 
with a nozm that runs up to a bale-and- 
a-half per acre. For the entire state of 
Mississippi, the 1954 cotton crop was 
1.5-million bales, against more than 
2-million bales the year before. 

At that, cotton stands drought bet- 
ter than most crops. But it has to 
have subsoil moisture for the long 
haul. This year, Allen went deeper 
into the soil than usual in preparing 
for spring planting. Subsoiling devices, 
dragged behind the tractors, dug deep 
with steel teeth to break up the hard 
subsurface formed by three years of 
drought. He had done this before in 
very sandy areas, but this year he tried 
it on two-thirds of the entire cotton 
acreage. 
¢ Cattle—Allen hasn't made much 
profit yet on the cattle operation he 
started 15 years ago. Mostly, he raises 
Angus, keeping the heifers and selling 
the steer calves. For pasturage, he uses 
whatever land has been barred from 
cotton by government controls. After 
four or five years of pasturage, he 
turns the lands back to cotton, and 
turns tired cotton land back to pas- 
turage. He says old pasture lard gives 
a double profit when it goes back to 
cotton. 
¢ Late Planter—In the year's cycle at 
the plantation, January and February 
are quict months. In March, plowing 
begins, and the land is prepared for 
var ¢ which Allen starts in late 
April. May is a month of cultivation, 
and of spraying—by air. In June, Allen 
harvests his oats and cultivates his cot- 
ton. In July, he stores the oats, and 
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A water-resistant barrier 


safeguards 


its famous foaming action 


A; Ax is the foaming cleanser. This foam- 
ing action cuts grease fast; other ingredi- 
ents then leave a bright polish on porcelain, 
glass, metal, linoleum and many other sur- 
faces. In short, Ajax polishes as it cleans. 


This performance is the result of both 
physical and chemical action by and in the 
product. To insure this performance, Ajax 
is delivered in perfect condition—to the user. 
The outside canister lining produces a 
water-resistant barrier protecting the con- 
tents. 


The Ajax canister is a fine example of 
special design, modern packaging methods 
and machinery, and top quality adhesives. 
We are proud of the fact that Arabol 
Adhesives were specified for this difficuli 
assignment. 


Arabo! is proud to serve Colgate-Palm- 
olive Company at their well-known Jersey 
City plant. We are similarly privileged to 
serve the leaders in a hundred industries— 


with specification adhesives for a thousand , 


end uses. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives. Somewhere near your place of 
business there is one of Arabol’s twelve 
plants and warehouses ready to serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own plant 
—under your particular working conditions 
—for vour specific requirements, whatever 
their nature, That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 26 will bring 
a prompt response. 


s 












ADHESIVES ? ARABOL 





YEARS OF PIONEERING IN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


Rul 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! 


THe ARABOL mre. co. 


...@ nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 10 £. 42nd ST., 4. ¥. 17,0. ¥. 

CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 108 ANGELES 

ST. LOUIS © ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON 

PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA, Tox. « CINCINNATI 
DENVER « LONDON, Eng. 
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cultivates the cotton some more. By 

mid-August, some cotton is ready for 

hand-picking. Machine-picking begins 

in September, running on till mid- 
December. 

TARY CAN'T GE TWINS BUT... In most of the South, the regular 

planting season starts after Mar. 1. 

Allen holds off for several weeks, 

though, to avoid one grass crop coming 

up in the fields. But he adds, “I'm at 

the gin when the others get there.” 

your ¥ = To fight off grass, Allen uses flame 

» + burners and chemicals. The flame 

burners are hooked onto tractors, and 


actually t t the grass and weeds. 

EDISON VOICEWRITER Listes, alter the load fas been seeded. 

2 turns a" —— — ~ 

t . . fc > oy . > 

GIVES HER yp Pea pests before they break the 
TWICE THE TIME 

TO SERVE YOU! 











Such grass and weeds as survive 
this are attacked above ground with 
poisons sprayed on by planes and 
tractors. With this mechanized war- 
fare, plus late planting, Allen can get 
by with only one hoeing. 

Still another chemical, sprayed on 
by planes, causes the foliage to drop 
from the cotton plants. This helps the 
mechanical picker, which gets more 
cotton, less trash. 
¢ Progress—Twenty years ago, Allen 
would have needed 400 workers and a 
lot more land ‘to produce the amount 
of cotton that he gets today. Machin- 
ery and chemicals have made the differ- 
ence; Allen says the entire work force 
he redlly needs today is 15 tractor 
drivers. 

Actually, he still has about a quarter 
of his cotton hand-picked; this provides 
work for old hands who have been with 
him for years. Once they are gone, 
mechanical pickers will do the whole 
job. Allen points to one field to show 
the change. “In the old days,” he says, 
“it would have taken eight men and 
cight mules a day to plant that field. 
Now, two men with a tractor can do it 
in a morning.” 

Allen’s own life is much more lei- 
Your ever-ready Epison V.P. cyts your The V.P. also converts in seconds for| sured than it used to be. He has two 
work-handling time by 30% and it cuts secretarial use. It's easy to look at, easy to| Managers working for him, and finds 
your secretary's time for turning out that use, easy to carry. And it's the only dictat- time to serve as a director of the Plant- 
work by as much as 50%! By eliminating _ing instrument to win the Audio Engineer- wat Bank aes . ae - “§ nf a 
“taking dictation” time (why should she ing Award. The V.P. repays its cost many >i Regeren Free teres Ford oon 
write everything twice?) she gains hours times over in time savings alone. Lease the tose ra rT ane 
for executive assistant work —real relief Epison V.P.—or buy it, if you prefer. 


For recreation, there’s golf once or 
for you and for your whole organization! Easy, 3-year terms twice cach weekend at the Indianola 
Country Club—‘‘and sometimes I slip 


The new soe VP teatures Micro-Fidelity! Another Eoison first,| Of during the week, too.” 








Employing newly designed small parts and advanced circuits, the VP achieves unmatched voice For the future, almost all Delta 
clarity, It uses discs, world’s first choice for high fidelity recording. planters are a for new crops, 
particularly because of the tight federal 


I iil 


Send [or {ree |2-page book- 
let that telis how to save time 
and money with the VP or 
phone local representative listed 
under Enison Voicewriter 
for a no-obligation, I 1-minute, 
desk-side demonst ation! 


hanes 0 ao 


ne erparatend 
ee weneee OF THE famous EDISON 
BICREL (OM ALHALINE STORAGE GaTTERT 






| tton. Most have picked 
Tieenins A. tiene. Sanne sed controis on cotton pickec 


4 Seheside Avenue. Wea Geanne. M2 rice. Allen has chosen cattle. He says, 
o “3 ad ies nga: Pt oo!" “I think we may eventually be in the 
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. ieee food business with this population in- 
' no o iga’ 10on. ¢ se.” 
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more and more frequently in the Delta 
COMPANY —{ these days: “Food instead of fiber.” 
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FROM OIL AND GAS! 


Since 1950, Lion Oil’s Scholarship Fund 
Has Helped Tomorrow's Leaders in the South 


We at Lion Oil believe that progressive busi- 
ness has an obligation to help the younger 
generation in building a brighter future for all. 


In 1950, we established the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Furd for students and teachers who 
live in the area where the Sign of the Lion 
is a symbol of friendly service—in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and bordering areas 
of Texas, Missouri, Kentucky and Alabama. 
Each school year, we offer a series of college 
scholarships and cash awards to the high 


school boys and girls who write winning 
essays in our Scholarship contests. 


Similarly, the contribution which elementary 
and high school teachers make to young 
people is enhanced by separate Lion essay 


* 
‘ On 
fp "Te g ert **s 


LION OIL 


Ei ~ORADO 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry . . 





contests which award these teachers scholar- 
ships leading to advanced degrees, cash 
travei grants, and other cash prizes. 


Since its inception, the plan has had un- 
qualified support and praise from leading 
educators throughout the South. 


To date, hundreds of awards have been 
made, including many $1,000 college scholar- 
ships for students and $1,200 post-graduate 
scholarships for teachers; cash prizes to 
students and teachers, and cash awards to 
schools for the purchase of library books. 
The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund is evidence 
of our belief in the principle that business 
today has an obligation to help develop 
tomorrow's leaders, 


COMPAN Y 


ARKANSAS 


. Producer of More Than 70 Petro- 


leum and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...,and More To Come. 














More Powerful Atom Smasher 


Straight line splitter nears completion; “peace ship” 
plan suffers a setback . . . Automation for banks . . . Jet 
planes for executives. 





The world’s most powerful straight 
line atom smasher (picture above) is 
now nearing completion at the Uni- 
versity of Thataae. “Linae” acceler- 
ates ions from standstill to about 60,- 
000 mi. per sec. as they travel 100 ft. 
The machine is being constructed un- 
der an AEC contract, which totals 
more than $1.8-nillion. 

Also making news on the atomic 
front—but of a different sort—is the 
idea of building an atomic merchant 
ship. This project is having difficulty 
getting going. Pres. te rome pro- 
posed building such a ship for carrying 
a display of peaceful uses of atomic 
cnergy aid ie world (BW--Apr. 
30°55,p31). A#C followed the pro- 
posal up with a suggestion for a pro- 
gram for the “peace ship” that would 
stretch out over 24 to 30 months and 
cost $21-million. The m was to 
be carried on separately from the AEC’s 
research and development for naval 


ships 

But last week the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee rejected the 
request for a separate “peace ship” pro- 
gam (BW—Jun,.18°55,p38). Enstead 
the committee suggested AEC confine 
itself to its current activities, and apply 
the knowhow gained from them to a 
commercial ship at a later time. 

As part of the research now under 
way, however, the committee approved 
$25-million to build a landlocked pro- 
totype of a nuclear reactor to an 
surface naval vessels (BW—Jun.11'55, 
985) 

;, Meanwhile, in New York, the mari- 
time industry got a warning from G. J. 
Minetti of the Federal Maritime Board, 
who told the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York that dreams of 


push-button A-ships shouldn't get in 
the way of current vessel replacement 


programs. 
2 


Automation for banks (BW —Apr.16 
"55,p118) and offices is ing to 
catch on. Last week, Burroughs ; 
demonstrated a prototype electronic 
device that “reads” uncoded travelers 
checks and feeds the information to an 
automatic card punch that turns out 
properly punched coll for each check. 

the machine, now in use in the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
can handle close to 7,200 cards an 
hour, or about eight times as many as 
was previously possible, says Bur- 
roughs. At the same time, it's said 
to cut errors to less than 0.1%. 

Burroughs describes its new machine 
as the first workable piece of bank 
equipment to take information directly 
from a source document without the 
need of some sort of intermediate cod- 
ing Operation. 

The machine accepts bundles of trav- 
clers checks, feeds them into a scan- 
ning mechanism that “reads” the serial 
number on the check’s upper right hand 
comer. A separate punching unit gets 
the information, number by number, 
stores it, then punches its cards com- 
pletely with only two movements. Bur- 
roughs says the unit is the fastest card 
punch yet designed. 

Burroughs explains that its electronic 
machine is only a prototype. Right 
now, it’s strictly a custom job, because 
the reading unit's recognition system is 
so delicate it has to bs specially de- 
signed for each different kind of check 
it reads. The unit now in use at 
First National, for instance, can handle 
only First National travelers checks. 


A test center for large motors and gen- 
crators was dedicated this week by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Schenectady. The 
company says the $1-million center will 
make possible more accurate tests on 
large equipment under simulated load 
conditions. Before, such tests had to 
be made in the customer's plant. 


For $300,000 any executive soon may 
be able to have a jet for his personal 
use. That's the approximate price he 
would pay for one if Beech Aircraft 
Corp. reaches agreement with the 








French firm of Morane Sauliner for 
making jet planes in the U.S. 

The plane, with a reported 410 mph. 
top speed, weighs 7,480 Ib. and has 
retractable landing gear. It carries four 

If and when the U.S. model 
comes out, it will have U.S.-built Con- 
tinental turbojet engines that will lift 
it up to 35,000 ft. and give it a range 
of a little over 1,000 miles. 


- 

More “super” polyethylene: Mon- 
santo is building a small plant in Texas 
City, Tex., to get into the fast-growing 
su lycthylene business (BW—May 
14’55,p48). Companies already in: Bake- 
lite, pers, Phillips Chemicals, and 
du Pont. Monsanto's plant will be on 
stream by fall. 

. 


A new jet fuel, said to be the first to 
meet critical demands of supersonic 
aircraft, was announced last week by 
Socony Mobil Research & Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Paulsboro, N. J. 
Socony says the fuel retains its stability 
for relatively long periods at tempera- 
tures of SOOF, something that con- 
ventional jet fuels have not been able 
to do. 

. 


ion comes to Harvard: Next 

fall, Harvard Univ. will offer a one- 

year course—called control system engi- 

neering—to graduate students who want 

to study the technique of setting one 

machine to control a system of others. 
at 


New fields for Du Mont: Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., said last 
week that it was adding two new con- 
sumer product lines: hi-fi phonographs 
and radios (standard and clock types). 
Details will be announced later in the 
summer. 

* 


Forest fires on TV: Instead of forest 
rangers on the highest mountain peaks, 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. says conservation 
groups can now use TV cameras, with 
a central monitor system at forestry 
headquarters. The company has de- 
veloped a network that operates by 
microwave. From headquarters, one 
ranger can keep an eye on several areas. 

. 


Skip the turboprop; United Air Lines 
said last week that it might buy a jet 
airliner before it buys a turboprop. 
United Pres. W. A. Patterson said he 
would prefer a turboprop first, but 
that his engineers are not convinced 
that anybody has yet developed a 

oven engine for such a plane. Says 

tterson, “We have in this country 
today: the greatest jet engine in the 
world, the sz, which is manufactured 
by Pratt & Whitney.” (Pratt & Whit- 
ney is a division of United Aircraft 
Corp.) 
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On the beam for plywood 


Unknown fifty years ago, the Ply- 
wood Industry now helps house 
America from basement to roof. 
Here’s the story and the part com- 
mercial banks played in it. 


Half a century ago plywood’s light was 
literally hidden under a basket. 

The story begins at the Lewis and Clark 
World’s Fair in Portland, Oregon. The year 
was 1905. And for the first time fair-goers 
saw American-made Douglas fir plywood 
—humbly fashioned into fruit baskets! 

Hardly anyone who looked at the new- 
fangled product foresaw its future. But a 
handful of imaginative lumbermen did. 
And to help develop our modern plywood 
industry they turned to banks. 


Timbe7z! 

Today bank loans provide cash for felling 
and transporting trees. Bank loans help 
pay for machinery to peel giant logs down 
to supple veneers, and to cross-bond them 
into incredibly strong plywood panels. And 
on the retail side, bank loans frequently 
help local merchants stock everything 
from rugged exterior plywood to artist 
interior panels. 


Prosperity Across the Board 
The results you can see everywhere about 
you... quicker construction, more varied 
beauty in homes and offices, greater 
strength and versatility wherever wood is 
used. 

Bank help to the plywood industry af- 
fects ail of our people, because money put 


to work by commercial banks results in 
more jobs for men and women. This in 
turn means more production, and a higher 
standard of living for all of us. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud of banking’s contribution to 
the plywood industry and to the continu- 
ing progress of our country 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPORIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 




















NEW PRODUCTS 


Intelligent Machines 
Carve Jet Wings 


I'wo new machines are turning out 
jet wing sections from solid sheets of 
Juminum. Automatically controlled, 
they go through a whole operation, cut- 
ting away metal, leaving a thin “skin” 
with built-in ribs. 

One of the machines, built by Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. 
top photo), has an automatic control 
system that can handle many different 
jobs. The other, a Simmons Machine 
lool Corp. product (center photo), is 
more specialized, but it does its job 
in a hurry. Turning out two wing 
panels at a time, the Simmons machine 
is said to do in three hours a job that 
used to take 60. 

Heart of the Giddings & Lewis op- 
eration is the Numericord System, 
which G&L says is the first of its kind 
ever put on the market. A paper tape 
is prepared from engineers’ plans and 
figures. The tape carries information 
on when, where, and how deeply the 
machine should cut. It is fed into a 
computer that transforms this informa- 
tion into electrical impulses, records 
them on magnetic tape. When it's 
run through a playback unit, the tape 
can control the machining operation 
completely 

The Simmons machine is run by a 
combination e¢lectro-mechanical | con- 
trol system: a rotating electrical switch 
ind specially notched bars that have 
to be custom tailored to each individ- 
ual job 
* Source: Giddings & Lewis Machine 
lool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. Simmons 
Machine Tool Corp., North Broadway, 
Albany I, N. Y. 


One Machine Performs 
Five Jobs for Farmer 


\ multipurpose farm machine (right) 
costing $20,000 can cut down working 
time and eftort for the farmer with a 
lot of acreage. Called Wonsover, the 
machine plows, harrows, spreads weed 
killer and fertilizer, plants seed, and 
packs soil—all in a single operation. 
Wonsover contains a series of whirl 
ing hammers that bang into the ground 
it 90 mph., dig it up, break up the 
clods (and rocks, too), kick dirt into 
the air where it can be mixed with 
liquid weed killer. Two bins on the 
machine's front end spread lime and 
fertilizer, which get pretty well mixed 
in by the hammers. A control panel on 
the tractor connects to Wonsover by 
in extension cord, enables the operator 
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MAGNETIC TAPE runs this machine, telling it what to do through every step of a 
complicated operation that forms ribbed wing sections from sheets of solid metal. 





ROTATING SWITCH and notched metal guide bars are features of a second automatic 
machine. This system makes it possible to turn out wing panels two at a time. 





, a ox ue = * a, 
HARD-WORKING MACHINE uses whirling hammers to do five farm operations at 
once—plowing, harrowing, spreading fertilizer and weed killer. 
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“AUTOMATION 


yaa UIShYZ- we Alia atelalael= 


... brings Out-of- 
this-World figuring 
to business! 


Here’s the new calculator that’s “years ahead of its 
time” and here, in one word, is the reason why: 
*Automation—the modern miracle of automatic op- 
eration that reduces figuring work to feeding figures... 
pushing buttons! 

The Monro-Matic 8N gives a measure of automatic 
figuring that ordinary calculators cannot even approach. 


It flies through the toughest jobs with incredible ease 
and speed, and because it by-passes many needless 
steps, answers are fast and direct, 

Ask your Man from Monroe to show you, on your 
own work. His office is listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. Branches everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





More cash 
working capital— 
$25,000 or millions 
—within 3 to 5 


days through 


Commercial 


Ex PERIENCE proves CommMercian 
Crevit is usually able to provide 
more cash than is available from other 
sources. Also, Comm@actat Crepir 
provides funds continuously, without 
negotiations for renewals.Our method 
is quick, with funds usually available 
within 3 to 5 days, no matter where 
the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically, with- 
out interfering in ownership or man- 
agement. It is reasonable, with no 
preliminary expenses, no long-term 
fixed commitments; and our one 
charge is a tax-deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may help 
you profit from business opportuni- 
ties that might otherwise be missed. 


For additional facts, contact nearest 
CommerctaL Creprr Corporation 
office listed. Say, “I'd like more infor- 
mation about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 





Credit 


Baurimone 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Curcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los Ancetes 14—722 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
Saw Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMMERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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to adjust the machine's speed, depth of 
cut, and its spreading and mixing opera- 
tions. Wonsover doesn’t have its own 
seeder, but comes with a modification 
kit that will adapt other seeders for use. 
¢ Source: Norton Portland Corp., 
Portland, Me. 


Putting on the Brakes 
Without a Brake Pedal 


Soon you may be able to discard 
your brake pedal and stop your car 
faster without it. The Automatic 
Brake Div. of Hemphill, Inc., is about 
to market an automatic braking sys- 
tem for autos that ties in with the 
accelerator pedal, climinating the brake 

al. With this system installed, the 
rst 3-in. that your accelerator pedal 
travels actuates a device that puts on 
the brakes. If you press beyond that, 
you get into a neutral zone (4-in.), 
finally reach the acceleration zone. 
Sitce reaction time (the time it takes 
you to decide to stop, take your foot 
off the accelerator and put it on the 
brake) is important in stoppirg time, 
the company believes that its device 
may cut stopping distances by as much 
as 60%. The cost is about $120. 

e Source: Automatic Brake Div., 
Hemphill, Inc., Gowanda, N. Y. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An engine that runs continuously is 
being made by Minneapolis-Moline 
Co., Box 1050, Minneapolis. Called 
the MM Timeline 168, the engine has 
no radiator, water pump, fan or fan belt, 
replaces them all with a cast aluminum 
cooling unit built into the flywheel. 
MM says the engine is designed to run 
continuously for a year without service. 


* 
Another European import: A_ board 
made from wood chips coated with 
adhesive and bonded by heat and pres- 
sure will be made in this country by 
Roddis Plywood Corp., Marshfield, 
Wis. The method is a Couns 285, 
and Roddis says that this is the first 
time it will be used in the U.S. The 
board is said to have good non-warp 
characteristics, and to machine well. It 
could be used in cabinet making and 
furniture. 

* 


Machine-sorter for checks, bills, tickets 
is being marketed by Underwood Corp., 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. The elec- 
tronic" machine, Rapid-Sort, accepts 
pa and files them neatly in the 
ight cubbyholes in accordance with 
an operator's typed instructions. 
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This cute trick saves 80 million hours in the kitchen! 


America’s women are on the bali. With 
families to take care of, jobs to hold 
down, and countless new activities bid- 
ding tor their time, America’s home- 
makers have welcomed new ideas for 
cutting kitchen time 

Far from being neglected, America’s 
families are eating better than ever 
Many 


out risking the failure of a self-prepared 


a homemaker, for example, with 


cake, has used the new ready-mixes with 
assurance of success. So much so that 
last year's sales are estimated as high as 
20 million cases at a retail volume of 


$170 million an increase of almost 


700% since 1947! On the average, each 
ready-mixed cake saved at least ten min 
utes, saving Mrs. America a total of 80 
million hours in the kitchen last year 

This is another instance where a 
Columbia-Southern product works un 
seen. As a leading producer of bicar 
bonate of soda, Columbia-Southern is a 
prime supplier to the cake mix industry 


Why Bicarbonate of Soda? 


Bicarbonate of soda is responsible for 
lightness and fluffiness in baked goods 
The “bicarb,” which is a mild alkali 


reacts with a mild acid in the mix when 


moisture is present, The reaction lib 
erates carbon dioxide gas, which forms 
millions of tiny bubbles in the barter, 
causing it to raise. These little bubbles 
determine the lightness, smoothness 
and texture of the finished cake, 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Owl GaATiwaY Cemren pirrseener 22 PEMMETLVAMIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA, Standard Chemical Limited ond its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 





Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate Chosen by IBM 
for Improved Appearance 
and Virtually Indestructible Finish 


The IBM type 407 Accounting Machine, 
one of the many IBM machines now cov- 
ered with Sullvyne-Clad, illustrates sev- 
eral production advantages of this new 
pre-finished material. 


made to your specifications with smooth 

or embossed vinyl sheeting laminated 
on steel, aluminum or magnesium. Sizes up 
to 52" x 120", 

Sullvyne-Clad is completely flexible, ready 
for your production line. Process it with your 
standard tools, Stamp it, punch it, crimp it, 
deep-draw it, or bend it 180° without damag- 
ing the vinyl or breaking the bond. 

No special dies or drawing compounds are 
necessary. Bond strength will vary according 
to the metal used and the thickness of the 
vinyl—the average is 35 lbs, per inch. 

Sullvyne-Clad slashes service costs; gives 
you a finish many times thicker than any 
conventional coating—.012" to .030". It has 
positive resistance to abrasion and corro- 
sion; won't chip, erack or craze; far superior 
to ordinary paint, lacquer or enamel. 


G insictovenrs is a pre-finished sheet 


Actual photograph of Sullvyne-Clad 
sheets in Blonde Mahogany 
and Buffalo Grain, Coffee Brown. 


Gee — —_ 


Sullvyne-Clad 


A tctcelim Melaalialelic 


Patents Penaing 
Samples free on request. 


METAL LAMINATE DIVISION 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP, 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 


Makers of America’s No. 1 Heel 














Echo Park Dam Fades 


House group cuts out funds . 


. . Parking credit for 


Memphis shoppers . . . Emergency traffic control . . . Texas 


tax boosts hit beer hardest. 


WASHINGTON-—Colorado’s much- 
fought-over Echo Park Dam fell by the 
wayside last week in a House Interior 
subcommittee. 

The dam, long a storm center in 
plans to store the waters of the Upper 
Colorado Basin (BW _-Feb.12°55,p36), 
was among the missing in a trimmed 
down $760-million basin bill that 
cleared the subcommittee by an 18-to-6 
vote. Earlier, the Senate had beaten 
down objections to Echo Park and had 
passed a $1.1-billion authorization for 
the Colorado project that included it 
as one of six big dams to be built. 

Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall (D-Colo.), 
head of the House beanie said 
the bill, which called for only three 
dams, was not all he hoped for. But 
he felt “it is all we possibly can hope 
to get through the House.” 

Echo Park Dam, which has been 
attacked by -.onservationists since the 
Upper Colorado Plan was first proposed 
in 1950, would be built in acces 
National Monument in western Colo- 
tado. Early this year, the Administra- 
tion asked Congress to authorize both 
Echo Park and Glen Canyon Dam in 
Arizona, along with 11 participating 
projects, to get the plan going. The 
Senate, in a more ambitious mood, 
added four storage dams that are part 
of the Bureau of Reclamation’s over-all 
basin proposals. Only three of the 
six survived in the House subcommittee 
-Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge in 
Utah, and Navajo in New Mexico. A 
fourth dam, Curecanti in Colorado, is 
in the bill, but its construction would 
be held up pending further reports. 


MEMPHIS—A new downtown park- 
ing plan goes into effect this week, and 
businessmen here say Memphis is the 
biggest city so far to try it. 

The plan, baeked by more than 150 
downtown merchants, restaurants, phy- 
sicians, dentists, and others, gives free 
parking to customers and patients. 
When a shopper buys something from 
a participating store, the store sticks 
one or more stamps on his parking 
claim ticket. Each stamp validates the 
ticket for one hour's parking and each 
one ‘costs the store 174¢, By buying 
enough, a shopper can accumulate 
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enough stamps to free-park all day. 

Al downtown parking lots and ga- 
rages are cooperating in the plan, 
except for one garage owned by a 
department store. 


MAYWOOD, ILL.—New antenna- 
equipped traffic lights have proved they 
can make even an antenna-equipped 
spaceman stop and stare (picture). 

The stop-light antennas are part of 
Maywood’s new emergency ialpece- 
trol system, the first of its kind to be 
installed anywhere in the U.S. Built 
by Electronic Protection, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, the system makes it possible for 
pe ice cars or fire trucks to clear a path 

y turning traffic lights red in all four 
directions as they approach an inter- 
section. 

Maywood, which is a Chicago sub- 
urb, has installed the control setup at 12 
intersections and has put radio trans- 
mitters into its ambulance, police cars, 
and fire trucks, By transmitting a signal 
to the lights, a squad-car driver can start 
intersection signals to changing while 
he is still as much as four blocks away. 
If two squad cars are approaching the 
same intersection, the Salen car 
not only turns lights in its path red, 
but sets them flashing yellow, too. That 
way the east-west car knows what's 
” y and can yield the wiped 

So far, Maywood thinks the system 


has worked well, but it feels a lot of 
public education is still ceded. People 
are still reporting that lights are out of 
order when the controls are working. 
Other cities have similar setups, but 
they use underground cables with con- 
trols at a central point. Last week, how- 
ever, Los Angeles was trying out a 


radio system, much like Maywood’s, 
developed by North American Aviation. 


AUSTIN—Texas taxes are going up 
this fall, and the hike on a barrel pr a 
will amount to 115%. 

To meet a jump of $116-million in 
state spending over the next two years, 
the legislature raised the levies on: (1) 
gasoline by 1¢ a gal., to 5¢; (2) cig 
arettes by 1¢ a pack, to 5¢; (3) beer 
by $2.30 a barrel, to $4.30; and (4) 
corporate franchises by 25¢ per $1,000 
of capitalization, to $2.25. ‘The hikes 
take effect in ember and, all told, 
will add about $50-million a year to 
state coffers. 

- 


MORAN, a . 
— opened for business last week, 
marking a victory for the Rockefellers 
in a controversy more than 30 years old. 

The lodge, built at a cost of more 
than $5.3-million, is near the shore 
of Jackson Lake in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park in northwest Wyoming. Its 
owner is a subsidiary of Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
set up by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
headed today by his son, Laurance 5. 
Rockefeller. 

The older Rockefeller first became 
interested in the Tetons--and in saving 
and restoring their natural beauty— 
when he traveled through the area in 
the early 1920's. Initially, he began 
buying up land around Jackson Hole 
to beat back the spread of taverns and 
gambling palaces that threatened to 
make a commercialized strip out of the 
highway running north to Yellowstone 
Park. Over the years, he kept adding to 
his holdings, with the idea of preserv- 
ing them as a tourist center, until he 
had put together a package of close to 
33,000 acres. In 1949, Rockefeller 
deeded this land to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and in 1950 Congress made it 
= of an expanded Grand Teton 
ational Park, 

The trouble was that much of this 
went down the wrong way with local 
residents. Cattlemen groused about 
the gradual rong grazing arcas 
as seth after ranch was bought up, 
people worried about “eastern moncy,” 
more federal encroachment, loss of tax 


Hole 


; 











“He's been drunk with power ever 
since he was polled in TIME’s new 
Study of Executive Audiences.” 








revenue, and competition for the 
tourist trade in the town of Jackson. 
Over the years, there were several Con- 
gressional hearings and investigations, 
and, periodically, as new land deals 
came along, Jackson County would flare 
up ready to do battle again. 

Some of this opposition still lingers 
today. But faced with the accomplished 
fact—the enlarged park and the new 
tourist lodge—much of it has melted 
away. The government is paying the 
county $20,000 a year over the next 20 
years to make up for the land taken 
off the tax rolls, and so far, new tourist 
facilities in the park have meant more 
trade, not less, for Jackson. 

Whether the new lodge will change 
that remains to be seen. Counting the 
256 guest houses around it, it will be 
able to handle more than 1,000 per- 
sons at a time. Rates will run from 


$10 to $12 a night. 


BOULDER CITY, NEY.—Hoover 
Dam's power output will be cut back 
by at least 35% im the year starting 


July 1, 
he slash, announced at a meeting 
last week between Bureau of Reclama 
tion officials and executives cf distribu 
tion agencies in Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, is the direct result of 
drought and low water on the Colo- 
rado River. The power cut is the first 
general one since the dam began pro- 
ducing electricity; officials have called 
the waterhead the lowest in its history. 
Nevada, which has a serious shortage 
of winter-time power, is reportedly the 
hardest hit of the states in the cut. The 
Arizona Power Authority figures to lose 
an estimated 340-million kwh. over the 
year, but expects to make it up with 
bigger purc at of steam-generated 
power from within the state. Mean 
while, the authority has ordered an in 
vestigation into the feasibility of build- 
ing a state steam-generating plant 
against the possibility that Hoover Dam 
output might be cut off altogether. 


WASHINGTON-—A proposed $100- 
million project announced last week 
has revived for redeveloping part 
of the Foggy Bottom area. r 

The project, called Potomac Plaza, 
calls for an apartment-office center on 
10 acres of land near the Rock Creek 
& Potomac Parkway. American Secu- 
rities Corp., which will finance the de- 
velopment, bought the land for a 
reported $3.5-million to $4-million from 
Washington Light Co. Its initial plans 
are for three buildings, and it hopes to 
get under way on one of them—a co 
operative apartment—some time this 
summer. 
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made to order 


Every day Davison produces hundreds of tons of synthetic 
fluid cracking catalysts. At the same time it also turns out 
small batches of specialty catalysts in granular, pelleted, 
powdered, spherical and extruded forms to meet customer's 
specific needs. These catalysts contain such typical active 
agents as aluminum, bismuth, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, 
palladium, platinum, silver and vanadium. Being the world's 
largest producer of synthetic fluid cracking catalysts, and one 
of the largest producers of specialty catalysts, puts Davison 
in the position to meet your most exacting requirements 
in the growing field of catalysts. Why not have these great 
facilities work on your catalyst problem? Davison will 
create and produce original catalysts or manufacture to your 
prescription, in small quantities or large. 


Four Davison plants, with their extensive and diverse equipment, 
are now producing catalysts, with additional plants in the early 
a” stages of construction both in the United States and Canada. 
Qualified Davison Representatives would like to have the 
opportunity of working with you. No obligation is incurred 
when you write, wire or phone Davison for help. 


Progress Through Chemistry 

< P| DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. &. Grace & Cor 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill; Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md. 
Producers of Catalysts Inorganw Acids Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates. 
Phosphate Rock Silica Gels and Silicofiverides Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers 




















Ask the man 
from 





He knows how to take’ 
the Debbil out of the Sun! 


Old Sol 
but to the 


. . Devil or Saint can be... 
farmer or rancher with 
proper irrigation, the Sun is all Saint. 
Layne knows most about irrigation be- 
cause Layne knows most about water. 
And that knowledge is available to in- 
agriculture —or municipality 
free for the asking when you “ask the 
man from Layne.” 


dustry 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC, 


Memphis 8, Tennessee 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 





The Income Pattern: 


‘¥ Ld 


U. S. Incomes: Up 3.9% From Last Year 


ee 


U.S. incomes climbed to a new peak 
in April, 1955, running the string of 
consecutive new highs to five, accord: 
ing to susiness weex's Composite of 
Regional Income Indexes. Eight of the 
12 regions chalked up new records. Still 
slumping below their peak levels were 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland. 

he nation’s income for April, 1955, 
showed a gain of 3.9% over April, 
1954. Outstanding increases over last 
April’s level were scored by regions 
in the South, the Southwest, oan the 
West. Poorest showings were made by 
the three regions taking in the North- 
eastern and Middle Eastern States. 

Interestingly, it was exactly in April, 


0 


The indexes 


Tat, Peal ae Rew 


1954, that U.S. incomes began to 
show losses in the year-to-year com- 
parisons. That situation prevailed for 
six months. Then incomes snapped 
back, and April, 1955, is the sixth 
month in a row to post a yearly gain. 

From March to April, 1955, U.S 
incomes increased 0.3%. Only the 
Boston’ and New York regions had 
smaller incomes in April than in March. 
All the other regions made gains, but 
they were small—not more than 1.8%. 

April, 1955, incomes stand 2.0% 
above the standout month of July, 1953, 
which held the income record for 16 
months. In the coming months, fur- 
ther income increases may be expected 
as business continues in high gear. 
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A CHALLENGE : 


THE STRONGEST MADE BY ANY GALVANIZED SHEET- 





» Anything that can be 
made of steel sheets... 


can be made of 
WHEELING 


SOFIITE 


galvanized sheets! 


This is a sprinkling can head, as it is produced in six 
drawing operations. Formerly made with black plate, 
this manufacturer now uses Wheeling sorTrre and 
eliminates electro-galvanizing...a tidy saving. 


That's possible because Wheeling sorTrre Galvanized 
Sheets have the tightest zinc coating yet produced... 
so tight, in fact, that you can use them to make anything 
you can make of steel sheets. 


That's sorTrre, Wheeling sorTrre, made by the com- 
pany that led with the development of COP-R-LOY, 
the original copper-bearing steel pipe, then perfected 
pucTILuitE, the original cold reduced tin plate which 
revolutionized the tin plate industry, and opened new 
fields to the can maker and packer. Because of the 
unprecedented demand for 
sor Tite Galvanized Sheets, 
Wheeling has been forced to triple 
its production facilities in 1955. 


ITS WHEELING STEEL 


"DISTRICT SALES OFFICES—Atlenta, Boston, Buflclo, Chicogo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philodelphia, St. Lovis, Son Francisco, Wheeling 


rest come COP-R-LOY, ten —~29@CCALEL Le wow werunc SOFIITE 











THE HOUSING MARKET 
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The Game of Musical Chairs 


This will be the seventh year in a 
row when housing starts have topped 
a million. How long can this go on? 

An attempt to find out requires an 
analysis of that complicated phenom- 
cnon, the U.S, housing market--a mar- 
ket that is working now like a crazy 
game of musical p Bw in which the 
music never stops, though everybody 
keeps expecting it to. It's a game that 
the residents of Alice’s Wonderland 
might have enjoyed, because the num- 
ber of players keeps increasing instead 
of decreasing, and somebody pushes in 
new chairs ) Bws than you pull away 
Some chairs never get sat in, 
while people battle to grab others. 

Many people worry about the hous- 
ing situation these davs. They fear that 
new chairs are being shoved into the 
game faster than the number of players 
is increasing. Worriers point out that 
for the next few years the rate of house- 
hold formation will be down to about 


old ones 





600,000 a year. Housing starts are now 
running at an annual rate of about 
1.4-million. Can we, the worriers ask, 
go on sweype, | at a rate more than 
double that of household formation? 


1. Deciding Factors 


That question, like the famous one 
about whether you have stopped beat- 
ing your wife, contains a hidden prem- 
ise. The housing question assumes that 
the rate of household formation is the 
basic determinant of housing construc- 
tion. This ian’t necessarily so. 

Players start marching in housing’s 
game of musical chairs for many rea- 
sons, not just because they “formed a 
household.” In fact, some formed their 
households years ago; others won't form 
a household until they find a house to 
hold it. Some join the parade when 
they get more income, or when they get 
a baby or three, or when they get fed up 


with the city or what's happening to 
the old neighborhood, or when the 
head of the femily changes jobs. 
¢Income—In most cases, the chief 
operative factor is probably getting 
more income. It's almost axiomatic 
that when an American family gets 
more income, it wants a better place 
to live. U.S. family incomes are rising 
and leveling up (BW —May28'55,p 
134). Increasing numbers of Americans 
who would once have expected to spend 
their lives in rented homes or apart- 
ments now find themselves able to 
demand a house of their own. 
Families with incomes of $4,00C or 
more make up the bulk of the demard 
for new housing. An economic con- 
sultant of Washington, D. C., who 
ializes in housing, Robinsen New- 
comb has studied what has been hap- 
pening and what's likely to ha to 
the houscholds in the over-$4, class. 
In 1950-55, he figures, the yearly in- 
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Can Keep Going On and On 


crease for all households was only 820,- 
000, yet for households with incomes 
over $4,600 it was 2,020,000. Most of 
the gain obviously comes from the up- 
grading of lower incorme families. 


For 1955-60, Newcomb estimates 
that—if the U.S. economy and popula- 
tion continue their present rate of 
rowth—families with incomes over 
4,000 will increase by 1,360,000 a 
year though total househoids will in- 
crease by only 620,000 yearly. In 
1960-65 he figures that the annual 
rate of increase of families in the mar- 
ket for new housing will be 1,460,000. 
« No Floor, No Ceili —Newcomb’s 
estimates can’t of course be regarded as 
conclusive. If the business cycle swung 
downward, future demand for housing 
might be considerably lower. On the 
other hand, even so important a factor 
as the increase in upper-income families 
can’t be taken as ning the upper 
limit of future housing demand. 
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¢ On the Move—America is a country 
of people on the move—now more than 
ever. They move from one part of the 
country to another, from farm to city, 
from city to suburbs, from street to 
street. Every year, about 30-million 
Americans (9-million families) move 
two-thirds within the same county, one 
sixth to a different county, one-sixth to 
another state. 

The reason for all this moving gocs 
much beyond simple economics. As 
Abrams has put it in his new book, 
Forbidden Neighbors, the housing prob 
lem in America is this: “Not cnough 
housing and not the right kind; bad 
housing or no housing at all; houses 
too large or too small; the damp wall 
or vermin; the endless trek to and 
from work, school, or grocery; the 
four flights of stairs, or the desper- 
ate need to get one’s mothe:-in-law a 
separate flat; the unbearable rent, or the 
exodus of an industry that leaves you 


jobless; the strange-looking neighbors 
or the hostile ones; inability to pay the 
tax bill or the case-hardened mortgagee; 
uncertainty of tenancy, or the hazards 
of ownership; the company landlord 
who thinks you're a troublemaker, or 
your tenant downstairs to whom all 
landlords are anathema; absence of chil- 
dren your daughter's age, or the bad 
climate for your asthma; the quest for 
srivacy, or the child that died on the 
righway; the tensions, weariness, mo- 
notony, boredom; the smoke, soot, 
smog, the traffic; crime and delin- 
quency, the longing for trees, room, 
play space, or change of scene; the 
noise, smell, heat, or darkness.” 

These may be reasons for moving. 
Whether or not the desire to move 
sets translated into new construction 
de nds on other factors; the availa- 
bility of suitable houses. into which to 
move, the availability of land on which 
to build, racial barriers against moving, 
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Simple, Low-Coed- 
Graco 
paint supply system 
saves labor at 
WARNER & SWASEY 


In producing the fine finishes on their 
famous machine tools, Warner & Swa- 
sey Company, Cleveland, have greatly 
simplified their painting with a Graco 
Powerflo paint pump system. 

This air-operated Graco circulating 
paint system supplies “machine tool 
gray” to the spray guns, pumping it 
right out of the original drums. No 
transferring, no mechanical handling. 
“Direct-from-drum” to spray gun! 

As illustrated, one pump supplies 
paint to the guns while the second 
pump agitates a standby drum, ready 
for instantaneous changeover by the 
mere turning of a valve. 

Paint in uniform viscosity is sup- 
plied to all spray guns, near or far, at 
the same controlled pressure. 


Greco products outdone cometend neat oviorines 
principal’ U.S. ond Canadion 


GRACO. 





GRAY COMPANY, INC 




















For single or multi-color finishing 
operations, such a Graco system can 
give you lower cost, greater safety, 
sizeable time savings, stricter quality 
control, and many other advantages. 

If your company uses paints, 
primers, sealers, lacquers, coatings, 
etc., it will pay you to send for Graco’s 
new Powerflo catalog. It’s full of 
dollar-saving ideas for your plant! 


in 63 foreign pao 
nearby bs con give you helpful per- 
RECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 








FACTORY BRANCHES: WHEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO + ATLANTA «+ SAN FRANCISCO 





Engineers and Manutacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
material pumps, Grum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 








the existing level of rents, the level of 
building costs and interest rates, the 
availability of mortgage money. 


ll. Pent-Up Demand 


It is clear that the demand for 
better housing in America~muqh of 
which is bottled up—is almost incalcu- 
lable. What, for instance, would these 
developments do to the demand for 
new housing? 

¢ Producing a house that the bulk 
of families with less than $4,000 in 
come could afford. 

¢ Clearing the slums from the 
cities. 
¢ Making it possible for slum- 
dwellers, particularly Negroes, to move 
more freely to better neighborhoods, 
away from the congested city centers. 

¢ Increasing the pace of industrial 
and commercial decentralization. 

¢ Improving means of transporta 
tion from home to work so that you 
could travel farther in less time. 

¢ Increasing income and increas- 
ing leisure to the extent that more and 
more families would want, and could 
afford, two homes—one in town, onc 
in the country. There’s already a push 
in this direction; the two-house family 
may take its place beside the two-car 
family as a market factor. 
¢ Turmmover—“Ah,” says the skeptic, 
“vou are forgetting a reality—no matter 
how much a family may want a better 
place to live, it usually doesn’t order a 
new house unless it can sell the old 
one, or move out of a rented house if 
it can rent much more cheaply than it 
aould buy.” 

That's the basis for much of the 
pessimists’ case today, They foresee a 
rate of building where perfectly livable 
used houses or rental units begin to 
clog the market. Then, ges won't 
be able to unload their old houses ex- 
cept at heavy losses that they'll refuse 
to take; then, vacancy rates will be so 
high, and rents so low, that it will be 
far cheaper to rent than to buy or 
build. 

This reasoning—which describes 4 
real pessibility—nevertheless neglects 
another crucial consideration: the speed 
at which housing units disappear bee 
the market, or can be made to dis- 


appear. 


ill. Clearing Out Deadwood 


Nobody really knows much about 
how fast housing units disappear from 
the existing supply. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics i estimated that be 
tween 1540 and 1949 some 600,000 
nonfarm housing units were destroyed 
through demolition and disaster losses 
—about 60,000 year, 

But that’s only the beginning. Many 
houses—especially farm houses—are not 
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BEFORE THE BIRD CAN FLY... 


Leading aircraft manufacturers count on Crosley for many vital 
airframe components—from nose and wing assemblies to empennage assemblies. 
And Avco’s Crosley Division has the experience, the tools and precision 
skills to meet all demands for Military aircraft production—up to full-scale 
airframe assembly. Here’s further evidence of the coordinated manufacturing 
flexibility and capacity that underscore Crosley reliability—add even greater meaning to 
the promise that Crosley does the job right and on time! 
For Procurement Agencies and Defense Contractors: an illustrated brochure 
describing Crosley's complete facilities for Military production. Write for your copy today, 
on your business letterhead. Aveo Defense and Industrial Products, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


For Answers ~For Action -Cali q Defense and industrial Products 
CROSLEY +» LYCOMING 


Boston, Mass. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Dayton, Ohio « Los Angeles, Calif. * Stratford, Conn. + Washington, D. C. * Williamsport, Pa. 








“New containers 
cut our freight 


costs 30%” 


says Curry W. Stoup, 
American Kitchens’ 
General Manager 


“We knew that the shipping 
package was the key to our ship- 
ping costs,” continued Mr. Stoup. 

“So we asked Adas Plywood 
to help us. They developed a 
lab-tested Ply-Pold crate that 
enabled us to pack more units 
to a car ~~ enough co cut freight 
costs by 30%. Naturally I'm a 
booster for their Ply-Fold crates. 


Acias Plywood's lab-testing 









methods give us other big savings, too. The new containers are stronger, so 
our kitchen cabinets, sinks, and dishwashers carry better. They are easier to 
assemble and are better all around. This is good for the customer—for our 
products—and the company profits. Everybody gets more for his money.” 





“Kitchen beauty” is what American Kitch- 
ens make — and what American housewives 
buy. Beautiful sink units like this are safely 
packed in Atlas Plywood Ply-Fold crates . . 
can't move inside . . . stack betrer with more 
units to the car 


Atias Plywood 


CORPORATION 
FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS © FLUGH DOORS * HARO WOOD PANELS 


Ply-Fold craves come partially assembled, 
with smooth outer edges that permit speedy 
closure by air tackers. With these smooth 
sides there's no way for one case to damage 
another—a big advantage in both shipping 
and storing. 
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PREE Booklet! New, illustrated 24-page booklet, “How Atlas Plywood 
Cuts Your Shipping Costs . . . Safely,” may help you avoid needless 
product damage or too-high freight costs. Write — or see your Atias 
Plywood representative (see Yellow Pages). Learn about the laboratory 
where Acies Plywood containers win their lab-tested label. Atlas Ply- 
wood Corporation, Dpt, BW-11, 1452 Stacler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 





‘ 


*... many households were 
prevented from forming by 
the shortage of housing . . .” 


HOUSING starts on p. 118 


destroyed but just abandoned. Many 
dwelling units disappear from the hous- 
ing supply when buildings are con- 
verted from residential to business 
use. 

Statistical Tricks—Perhaps most im 
portantly, many units disappear—statis- 
tically— use, having once been con- 
verted into multi-family dwellings and 
having been so counted by a census- 
taker, they revert to one-family dwell- 
ing units when the old tenants (or 
relatives) move out to find larger or 
better quarters. 

We have no idea how rapidly this 
is happening today, but we do know, 
in a general way, that there has been 
a great deal of undoubling and reduc- 
tion of urban density of population— 
and that we would have a lot more if 
the overcrowded slums could be drained 
off. 

Though we haven't any figures on 
how many multi-family units are re- 
verting to one-family status, we do have 
statistics on how many went the other 
way—that is, increasing the supply of 
dwelling units—during the depression 
and the wartime and postwar somoract 
shortage. 

From 1930 to 1939, about 1,070,000 
dwelling units were added to the hous 
ing supply by conversions—40% of the 
number added by new starts in that 
decade. From 1949 to 1949, another 
1,750,000 units were added by conver- 
sion, and that number equaled 32% 
of all new starts. These figures take no 
account of such additions to the house- 
ing supply as trailers, cabins, garages, 
factories, boats, and what not, during 
the housing pinch. They do show that 
there has been room for general loosen 
ing-up of the density of occupancy. 
* Backlog of Demand—Many worry 
that, at the present rate of building, we 
are borrowing from the future. But 
they often forget how much we were 
owed by the past. During the 20-year 
period from 1930 through 1949, there 
was only one year—194l—when the 
supply of new housing came anywhere 
near the annual rate of household 
formation. And this would give onlv 
a minimum measure of housing require- 
ments in the period, since many house 
holds were prevented’ from forming by 
the shortage of housing. 
¢ Deductions—A host of factors—demo- 
litions for highways and other projects, 
destruction by disasters such as fire or 
flood, decongestion and unconversions, 
and abandonments—are subtracting 
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ive girls 


assigned to better jobs- 


“Once we kept six girls busy copying salesmen’s 


orders. Now one does the job in a half-day with 


Ozalid. The other five are on more productive jobs!” 


How? Salesmen now write their orders on 
a translucent form. Prices, extensions and 
back orders are posted to this same form. 
Ozalid copies are made for Credit, Billing, 
Shipping, Inventory Control, Production and 
customer’s confirmation. And the time saved 
is worth more than the payroll saving. 

Thousands of firms have done away with 
wasteful retyping, rewriting, proofreading — 
save time, speed work, with Ozalid. 


Hundreds of uses for Ozalid 


An Ozalid machine also copies letters, 
memos, reports, written notes—and drawings, 
specifications, invoices, lists, ledger sheets, 
statements, shipping directions, schedules, 
tax reports, and 75% of incoming letters. 

Not enough copies is costly in any office. 
Plenty of copies are always available with 


an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine makes 
better copies, more quickly, 
more economically than any office worker 
or any photocopying machine, It will copy 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn— 
on translucent paper that lets light through, 
Ozalid reproduction is instant — requires no 
stencils, negatives, darkrooms. 

Ozalid prints are white, accurate, legible, 
dry, ready for use. A letter size copy is made 
in less than a minute, for under 2¢. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book ) to show you the Ozalid machine 
you should have...or write to 79 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y....In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OzaLtip—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation ...From Research to Reality! 


OZALI 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, 
fastest, low-priced office copying 
machine ; will make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheets as wide as 9", 
for less than 2¢ a copy. 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16°, and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour. 





In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
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LOOK HOW 


Lenedle silicones 


toughen up electric motors 





Operating conditions in steel 
mille, dye works, chemical 
plants, refineries, make elec- 
trie motors burn out fast. But 
motors insulated with Linoe 
Silicones are now lasting from 
ten to 100 times as long. 


LOOK AT the reasons why 


Electric motors insulated with Linpe Silicones withstand high 
heat caused by overloads, frequent starts, and hot locations — 
prime causes of motor burn-outs. This dependable new insulating 
material also resists water, ozone, corrosive atmospheres and 
many strong chemicals. 





Insulated with silicones, your electric motors, transformers, 
solenoids and other apparatus seldom cause down time. Specify 
this insulation on new equipment. Have your existing equipment 
rewound with Class H insulation based on LinpE Silicones. Watch 
maintenance costs drop. 

Linpe and other divisions of UN1on CARBIDE serve many in- 
dustries, Their combined experience particularly qualifies LinDE 
to supply the correct silicone for electrical insulation, water re- 
pellents, protective coatings, release agents, and other uses. Let 
us show how these versatile new chemicals can improve your 
products or processes, increase your profits, Write Dept. K-64, 


LOOK TO Linde 


for silicones 


I, reer shi el, me), 
wade INION CARBIDE 


ra nse 0 2 lel, mee) 220) 2 belek, 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term “Liven” & «@ reaietered trademark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 





“ 


. . » much of the housing 
of the world’s wealthiest 
nation is shockingly bad . . .” 


HOUSING sterts on p. 118 


more units from the housing supply 
than anyone formerly imagined. It used 
to be thought that 50,000 or 60,000 
units a year disappeared. Now some 
experts like Robinson Newcomb and 
Wayne Daugherty of the Labor Dept. 
estimate tkat more like 400,000 units 
are vanishing annually. Nobody really 
knows—the correct figure could be even 
larger. 

f roughly 400,000 units are disap- 
pearing each year, it means that you 
would still have to build over |-million 
units each year just to meet minimum 
needs for replacement of junked units, 
plus new household formations. That's 
only for the years up to 1960, while 
the rate of household formation is 
held down to 620,000 yearly, due to the 
short baby crops of the depression years. 
As the bumper baby crops of the war 
and postwar years come of age in the 
1960s, the household formation rate 
should rise to 850,000 and higher. 
¢ Substandard Housing—As family in- 
come rises in the U.S., we may even 
see a step-up in the housing junk rate. 
There’s plenty of room for doing that. 
Much of the housing supply of the 
world’s wealthiest nation is surprisingly, 
shockingly bad. 

The 1950 Census discovered that: 

©15% of America’s houses—7- 
million out of 46-million—were unfit 
for habitation 

¢ In cities and towns, 3.6-million 
units lacked bath and toilet facilities. 

e Another 1.4-million otherwise 
habitable units would have to be torn 
down to do an effective job of slum 
clearance. 

e About 3.6-million units in rural 
nonfarm areas lacked inside toilets. 

e Nearly half of all the houses 
considered habiiable were in need of 
major repairs. 

Cleaning up the old mess looks to 
be as big a job for the U.S. build- 
ing industry as taking care of popula- 
tion and family growth. 


IV. Telltale Vacancy Rate 


This is not to say that the building 
industry can never get into a jam. 
Regardless of the foreseeable housing 
needs of the U. S. population as a 
whole, particular towns or areas or 
particular sorts of housing can develop 
gluts that depress new housing starts. 
¢ Signs of Trouble—The indicator of 
housing glut is the vacancy rate. What- 
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You name it- MOYNO pu 


Potato salad, chow mein, peas, 
cream-style corn, tomatoes, mo- 
lasses, chocolate. 


Chemicals 
Caustics, acids, dyes, petroleum 
solvents, soaps, sludges, latex, 
synthetic resins. 


graphite sludge. 


Paper coating, starch, seam paste, 
size, adhesive dope, heavy grease, 


Abrasives 


Insulator 7 frit, ground glass 


FEATURES OF THE MOYNO THartT MAY SOLVE YOUR MATERIALS-HANDLING PROBLEM 


Positive displacement 
pto 25 7 p.m.; pressures t 


Non-Pulsating 


Vérsatile 


Trouble 


R «MM Moynos handle almost anything 
that can pass through a pipe 


The Moyno is a problem-solving pump. 
And whether your problem is one of ma- 
terials, n:aintenance or flow, there's a better- 
than-even chance that the Moyno is the 
pump you're looking for. 

Here is a completely different kind of 
pump that handles almost anything that 
will push through a pipe, from free-flowing 
liquids to non-pourable pastes—even ma- 
terials containing relatively large particles 
or abrasives, 

This is how the Moyno works: a screw 
like rotor turning within a double-threaded 
stator creates cavities which progress toward 
the discharge end of the pump, carrying the 
material being handled, The result is a 


ROBEIMS < MAYERS we. 


smooth, steady flow, free from pulsation 
and turbulence. 

The pumping elements of the Moyno are 
available in a wide range of materials, de- 
pending upon the substances to be pumped. 
From stainless steels and synthetic rubber 
to tool steels, bronze, plastics—there is a 
Moyno that will do the job you want, and 
do it with remarkable efficiency. 

Industrial-type Moynos are available with 
capacities to 250 g.p.m.; pressures to 600 
p.s.i. Small Moynos (see inset), ased as 
original equipment, serve on washers, water 
pumps, sprayers, and many other products, 


FREE... 
this informative bulletin 


Tell us your pumping problem —let's see 
how the Moyno can help solve it. if 
necessary, we'll be gied to run tests for 
you in ovr own laboratories. in ony cose, 
get the details on the 
Moyno—moil the cou- 

pon below, 





QO, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


9? # Fe 


Fractional and Desk, Window. and Hoists and 
Integral HP Motors Household Fans Cranes 


— Propetiais Industral 
Ventilating Equipmcnt 


Rebdbing am 
‘ers, 
Pump Division, ine, 


Please send Bulletin 30C 


|, Ohie 
on Moyno Pumps 








ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 


FACTURING 


Our engineering department 

welcomes the opportunity to 

work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lewis 10, Missoeri 


44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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a“ 


. »« »« vacancies are con- 
centrated in big, old houses 
that had been converted 
into apartments . . . 


a“ 


HOUSING starts on p. 118 


ever one thinks about housing needs, 
when the “For Rent’ and “For Sale” 
signs blossom in profusion, there's 
trouble ahead for new construction. 
The historically accepted “normal” 
vacancy rate is 5%. 

Judged by that criterion, there's little 
reason to worry about the present over- 
all housing situation—so far as we know. 
The annual vacancy survey of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards— 
which includes reports from 274 real 
estate boards in 44 states—showed va- 
cancies last i’cbruary at very low levels. 
In 78% of the cities studied, vacancies 
were 2% or less. Only 6% of com- 
munities had vacancy rates greater than 
5%. 

Moreover, the vacancies were con- 
centrated in big old houses that had 
been converted into apartments and in 
newer but still unattractive multi- 
family structures. 

A recent survey by BUSINESS WEEK re- 

porters revealed much the same picture: 
no evidence that the over-all vacancy 
rate was rising, but a concentration of 
vacancies in undesirable rental units. 
* Bostonian Shuffle—Boston is a good 
example of how the game of musical 
chairs is working to produce this effect 
of vacancies at the bottom of the hous- 
ing supply. In Boston, families in the 
middle-priced apartments who want 
more bedrooms and their own homes 
have been moving en masse to the 
suburbs. Families who had stayed in 
the low-rent apartments because they 
could find nothing better and because 
they liked the low rents are now moving 
"? into the middle-priced vacancies. 
This causes a constantly swelling va- 
cancy rate in the low-priced apartments 
—the big glut is now in those going for 
$20 to $30 a month 

About 22% of all vacancies in Boston 
are in the class up to $35 a month, and 
71% are in the $75-a-month or less 
category. This means that the major 
portion of vacancies are in the down- 
at-the-heel districts of South Boston, 
Dorchester and Roxbury. 

Except in junk housing, rental va- 
cancies haven't risen om nationally. 
A survey of 90% of all FHA rental 
projects—where you can get a livable 
apartment at a medium rent—shows 
that on March 31 the vacancy rate was 
only 4.4%—against 3.5% a year ago. 

More evidence on the vacancy situa- 
tion will be produced next month by a 
special Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
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2 SD 
Sodium Acid Pyrophes s 
Prepared cake mixes, dough- Monecelcium Phosphates Calcium and Iron Phosphates Tricalcium Phasphate— 


nut flours Baking powders; pancake,corn Enriching cereals, baby foods, Anti-caking agent for salir, 
meal, and waffle mixes flour powdered sugar, soda 


>sphates 


... help make better foods 


, a cup of that, and later, warm, sweet fragrances 
wafted from, her kitchen. Back then, it required hours of pains- 
taking care\and years of experience to bake a cake. Today, 
thanks to r leavening phosphates, the cake that didn’t rise 
“ almost hoft-existent. Brides make perfect cakes . . . puddings 

instant ... even five different kinds of pastries from one 
box of mix. just as good as “grandma used to make” because 
“vhi and food processors depend on Victor for 
y know it pays to see Victor. Write Victor 
... 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois .. . 
. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 


Grail “a . . . With recipe secrets all her own. 





ROUT A YEAR AND A HALF AGO, in anticipation of 

a substantial increase in our field sales force, 

we decided to re-design our sales training program 

from top to bottom. We approached the job in 

much the same manner as we would the re-designing 

of a product to meet new competitive conditions—in terms of clearly defined 
objectives, 

There is nothing unusual in what we did, except perhaps in the degree to 
which we pre-planned the entire program. Four months were spent in organi- 
zation, preparation, and in tying down in advance every conceivable loose end. 

Each of the 100 “instructors” was assigned his subject well in advance, 
and required to submit his lecture in writing, together with all necessary 
pictures and charts. These were reproduced and bound into five manuals of 
about 200 pages each so that each trainee could have personal copies for 
reference, Key people were brought in from each plant for a refresher course 
in conference management, use of visual aids, etc. Transportation and hotel 
reservations were worked out so that the entire class could be moved smoothly 
from plant to plant without interrupting the schedule of full eight-hour 
working days. 

Means for evaluating progress of trainees was given as much thought as the 
actual content of the training program. In addition to fifty written quizzes, 
t»e evaluation forms were filled out on each student, in each phase of train- 
ing, by at least two qualified sales management offici 


The first class went through the new course last spring. Because of careful 
pre-planning we were able to compress a great deal into the three-month 
epan of the course, at 6 considerable saving over 8 looser, longer program. 
And judging by performance of the 83° who successfully qualified for sales 
work, we're getting a good return on our investment. 


Our figures show that it costs about $275 merely to hire a salaried 
employee. This is the cost of recruiting, interviewing, and selecting; 
it does not include the cost of training the employee after hiring. 
Thot's @ pretty strong argument in fovor of an intelligent program 
aimed at stable and long-lasting employee-employer relationships. 


A national magazine in the metal field recently made a survey of 3,000 random- 
selected manufacturers known to be users of die castings. Although we had 
nothing to do with the study, the publication was kind enough to send us a 
report because it disclosed facts concerning our Delta Power Tool Division. 
Of the manufacturers studied, 97.1% used drill presses for finishing operations 
on die castings, and Delta Drill Presses stood very far ahead of any other make 
in order of preference. P PB . 


A fleet of specially-built trucks is now making our contract field lubrication 
service available to users of Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug valves in 
most industrial areas of the United States. The “valve workshops on wheels,” 
manned by factory-trained personnel, are equipped to handle lubrication and 
service at gas and oil field installations, refineries, pipeiines, chemical plants, 
and processing plants. Customers get the advantage of expe-t service on a 
regular schedule (“tailored” to fit individual needs) combined with sub- 
stantially lower maintenance costs. 





One of @ series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY G) 
PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 


for ite customers, wppliers, employees, stockholders, ond other friends 





. . capital spending plans 
of building materials firms 
show a 48% rise for 1956 
over 1954 . 

HOUSING starts on p. 118 


alysis of vacancies in April, May, and 
June. Economists at the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency do not think 
the BLS" study will show greater than 
an over-all 3% vacancy rate. 


V. Confident Look 


Another factor that worries some 
people is the level of mortgage debt. 
At the end of 1954, home mortgage 
debt reached $75-billion—up more than 
$56-billion above the level at the end 
of World War II. 

Compared with earlier periods, how 
ever, the present mortgage debt burden 
doesn't appear to be } sates J heavy. 
For instance, in 1954 the ratio of home 
mortgage debt to disposable personal 
income was 29.6%—the same as it was 
in 1934. George C. Johnson, president 
of the Dime Savings Bank in Brooklyn, 
has pointed out that regular payments 
on mortgage principal and interest now 
amount to about 2.6% of all spendable 
income, compared with 2.7% in 1939 
~—“a year in which mortgage debt was 
not considercd excessive.” And there 
still seems to be plenty of mortgage 
money around. 
¢ Suppliers Expand—A strong sign of 
confidence that the present level of 
housing construction can be maintained 
comes from the companies that supply 
materials to the building industries. A 
_— survey by the McGraw-Hill 

pt. of Economics shows that these 
outfits are backing their optimism with 
dollars. They include companies mak- 
ing plywood, brick and tile, cork, floor- 
ing, asbestos, and gypsum products. 

The survey shows that companies in 
the building materials ficlds plan to 
increase their capital expenditures by 
35% this year ied coat to spend even 
more in 1956 than in 1955. For 1957 
and 1958, they also plan a very high 
‘level of spending, oul chant of spend- 
ing plans for U.S. industries ly 
Capital spending plans of building ma 
terials firms show a 48% rise for 1956 
over 1954, while U.S. industries gen- 
erally show a 3% decline. 

oreo. cr, previous McGraw-Hill sur- 
veys show a downward bias in prelimi- 

plans for future years. A check 

officials of some leading building 
materials companies, including Johns- 
Mansville, Armstrong Cork, and Na- 
tional Gypsum, supports the statistical 
evidence of strong confidence by su 
pliers in the future of building materi ial 
sales. 
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New CORRUGATED feeder pack eliminates pouring, 
saves handling and storage, reduces damage 


One peck at a time, a flock of chickens 
can eat up grit just fast enough to make 


filling and refilling ordinary trays a 
regular chore for a busy poultryman 
This new corrugated feeder pack saves 
him most of the trouble. 

Instead of having to store and pour 
grit by the sackful, all he does is set 
out a fresh feeder pack, slit the sides, 
and pull out the flaps. As the chickens 
peck away, the grit drops down in the 
box till it’s gone. Usually, there's 
enough in each 25 Ib. box to last 
for several weeks. 

This unique new package is practical 
because corrugated board is so strong 
and rigid, yet so light in weight and 


low in cost. It has the important extra 
advantage of conspicuous printing on 
the sides that keeps reminding the 
buyer of the brand name till the box 
is empty. 

Here's an idea that can be adapted to 
all sorts of dry feed, store merchandise 
—even manufacturing components 
Dealers like it because it’s so easy to 
display. And experience has shown that 
the sturdy corrugated box reduces 
damage losses re rm valuable stor- 
age space for both dealer and user. 


If the packaging material you're 
using now is less sturdy of more costly 
than corrugated, find out how many 
new ways you can save money, boost 
sales, or reduce damage losses. Just 
contact your nearby boxmaker. He's 
listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory andes “Boxes—Corrugated,”’ 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, Langston machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N_J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED es 


LANGSTON 








Production Control, 
Scheduling and 


The Curtiss-Wright Corporation's 
rapidiy growing diversification in com- 
mercial fields has created permanent 
requirements for men with specialized 
ability and experience in Production 
Centrot, Scheduling and Planning and 
who are accustomed to dealing with 
upper level management. We are in- 
terested only in those who are success- 
ful in their present position and who 
have definite growth potential. There 
are 22 openings in Curtiss-Wright in 
the $8,000 to $15,000 a year salary range. 
Personal and confidential interviews 
will be scheduled only after receipt of 
complete typewritten resumes giving 
complete details of education, past 
experience and current earnings. Re- 
sumes should be directed to the per- 
sonal attention of: 


4. G. Byron, Vice President 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 





AND FAST! 


That's how a rivet fastens — ond 
that's what Milford service is—from 
5 Milford plants and 20 Milford 
offices. Try us and see 

for yourself — soon! 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn., Norwalk, Callf., Elyria, Ohio; 

Aurora, \i., Matbore, ba. 

Offices: Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 

Worth, Indianapolis New York, Pittsbur 

Racine it Louis &t, Paul, ‘San Francisco, sotth 
ik, Callt, Stratford, Conn, Charlotte. 

Seneca Pails, HLY.; Jenkintown, Pa, Westwood, Mass, 


Headquarters for RIVETS 


and Ri *t ; vi 





In Washington 


Justice Dept. hopes to bring oil cartel charges to trial 
next year... House and Senate groups eye bank and other 
mergers .. . Lufthanso still snagged. 


The Administration wants to have the 
big international cartel case i 
U.S. oil companies ready for 
ing the next year. 

Antitrust chief Stanley N. Barnes 
told the antitrust subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee that 
speeded-up procedures should make it 
possible to begin actual prosecution. 

Barnes was closely examined some 
time ago on the cartel case by the com- 
mittee, and promised action as soon as 
possible on the suit filed in 1953. De- 
veloped under the Democratic regime, 
the case charges Socony-Vacuum, the 
Texas Co., Gulf, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), and Standard Oil of California 
with a conspiracy to control and split 
up world production and markets. 

In a letter addressed to Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N.Y.), chairman of the Judici- 
ary committee, Barnes said he hoped 
that stepped-up work would also permit 
going to trial in another big oil case 
within a year, This is the Pacific Coast 
monopoly suit filed in 1950 against 
seven major oil companies, one of the 
biggest and most complicated antitrust 
cases now pending. 

Barnes ises to go forward with 
a raft investigations into other 
alleged illegal practices in the oil in- 
dustry. 


These investigations include: 
¢ Price fixing of crude and finished 
oil products. 
* Misuses of “legitimate conserva- 
tion programs.” 
¢ Denying independent  distrib- 
utors access to petroleum products at 
prices that permit competition with 
distributors controlled by major oil com 
panies or dealing exclusively in their 
products. 
¢ Unavailability of pipe lines to 
small petroleum companies. 
Operation of patent pools relating to 
refining processes 


ial dur- 


Congressional committees are con- 
tinuing their antitrust probings. 

The House antitrust subcommittee 
meets next week to consider writing a 
new antimerger law for banks. Chmn. 
Celler, who co-sponsored the 1950 


antimerger law, already has lined up 
strong support for it. 

Celler’s bill would extend to banks 
the present law’s ban against acquisi- 
tion of assets when this tends to lessen 
competition. Barnes and Federal Re- 
serve Board Chmn. William McChes- 
ney Martin already have indicated sup- 
port for the proposal. 

In addition to spokesmen from gov- 
ernment agencies—including Barnes and 
Martin—Celler’s committee will hear 
from private groups such as the Ameri- 
can Banking a and the Independent 
Banker's Assn. 

Following a scheduled two-day hear- 
ing on the bank merger bill, Celler’s 
group will devote another two-day hear- 
ing on legislation to change the present 
mandatory treble damage award in 
private antitrust suits by giving federal 
judges discretion to grant less than 
treble damages. 

On the Senate side, Harley Kilgore’s 
Judiciary Committee will wind up the 
merger phase of its current hearings 
next week. 

It is scheduled to hear from at least 
two companies named by the Federal 
Trade Commission's report on mergers 
as among the ‘most active” merging 
companies. Thomas S. Nichols, presi- 
dent of Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., and J. Spencer Love, chairman 
of Burlington Industries, are to be in 
the witness chair. The Borden Co. and 
Foremost Dairies (page 178)—also 
named in the FTC report—have also 
been invited to appear next week. 


Railroad management and labor, so 
often at each other's throats, have 
found a common cause—the President's 
transportation policy. 

They have Po. to lobby for bills 
that would carry out recommendations 
of the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Transport Policy and Organization. 
A key provision would permit the rail 
roads to cut rates, without going to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
meet the competition of other forms of 
transportation. 

This puts the railroad unions, most 
of them AFL affiliates, squarely against 
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Antitrusters Keep Busy 


the Federation’s biggest affiliate, the 
International Brotherheod of ‘Team- 
sters, which is backing the trucking in- 
dustry’s fight on the transport policy 


The full-scale entry of Lufthansa, 
the new and fast-growing German air- 
line, into the U.S. travel market has 
hit a snag. 

State Dept. and Civil Aeronautics 
Board this week are trying to decide 
whether to go through with an air 
transport agreement concluded with 
West Germany a couple weeks ago but 
not yet signed 

Reason for the delay: a big storm 
raised by U.S. airlines—and interested 
congressmen—claiming the Germans got 
too much. 

CAB this week is giving the airlines 
another chance to show how the Ger 
man routes would hurt them. CAB 
will then advise State Dept. whether 
the deal should stand. 

Lufthansa, along with Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Air 
lines, is now flying between the U.S. 
and Germany on a temporary permit. 
The agreement gave it rights to serve 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York— 
to tap the Middle West by serving Chi- 
cago via Canada—a choice of Los 
Angeles or San Francisco on the polar 
route—and authority to fly beyond New 
York to unspecified Latin American 
points. 

In return, U. 3. carriers got rights to 
serve most German cities they now 
serve (Pan American got five, TWA a 
single point, Frankfurt) and wnportant 
rights to fly beyond Germany. 

Chief objection was to Lufthansa’s un 
limited rights beyond New York to the 
Caribbean and South America. ‘TWA, 
which got rights beyond Frankfurt it 
doesn't have now, was all for signing 
Pan American, which serves both Ger- 
many and South America, felt German 
rights to South America were too much. 
Domestic U.S. lines that fly south also 
objected. 

. 


Seaboard & Western Airlines has 
been certificated for trans-Atlantic all- 
cargo service after years of government 
processing, mers 13 months of wait- 
ing for the White House to make up its 
mind on the recommendations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The CAB decision, approved by 
Pres. Eisenhower, gives Seaboard a five- 
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year certificate to operate a scheduled 
no-subsidy cargo service between New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and 
points in the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, West Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. 

The Seaboard case is the fourth major 
air decision to come out of the White 
House since Feb. 1. Each of the four 
has favored competition on overseas 
routes. 


Purpose of the government's biggest 
test of civilian defense procedures last 
week was to show up bugs and prob- 
lems in planning. 

It did. 

One of the biggest problems was get 
ting people—officials, newsmen, and the 
general public—to take the test se- 
riously. 

Among others were these: 

(1) Despite the fact that our cities 
were theoretically bombed, no theo 
retical retaliation was ordered. Reasons 
given: Top officials didn’t want any- 
thing to show up in print about an at- 
tack on Russia, no matter how theo- 
retical, 

(2) Planning didn’t take into ac- 
count the latest threat from atomic 
fall-outs. Nearly every hide-out used 
by government officials—all of them 
within 300 miles of Washington—could 
be in a fall-out danger area, according 
to experts, 

All this came from a bombing that, 
if it had actually happened, would have 
had these results, according to official 
announcements: 

More than 8.2-million people killed, 
another 6.5-million injured in con- 
tinental U.S., and some 4,25-million 
people “saved” by evacuation of 24 of 
the 61 cities supposedly bombed. In- 
dustry and commerce would have been 
severely blasted. Among damage re 
ported: steel fabrication and metal- 
working damaged to 40% of capacity, 
chemicals 15%, petroleum only 4 small 
amount. 


. 
The wernment’s “dollar-a-year” 
men—or WOCs—are under fire again. 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) asked 
the Administration last week to list all 
businessmen who have worked in mo 
bilization agencies, since Korea, without 
compensation. Over 1,000 businessmen 
are involved. 





“WE SAVE 90¢ 
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“Each of these forged push rods used 
in light engines costs $1.16 to make. Of 
this, 21¢ goes into rough forging, 95c into 
processing and finishing. By finding 
cracks in the rough forging stage, we 
save this 95c less a cleaning, segregation, 
handling and inspection cost of 5c each. 
Multiply this saving by thousands of 

rts and you can see how much we save 
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Juan Peron: | 


More than once in the past 10 years, 
expenenced observers as well as wishful 
thinkers, have belicved Jyan Domingo 
Peron’s nuniber was up. This week 
was one of those times. As BUSINESS 
WEEK went to press, all the signs, all 
the logic, seemed to indicate the end 
of the hemisphere’s most notorious dic 
tatorship. 

A decade of Peron has brought Ar 
gentina’s prestige to its lowest point. 
The high-sounding promises of “Per 
onismo” are all but forgotten. The 
nation is divided and demoralized; its 
economics unsteady. The workers seem 
fed up, the military is fed up, and 
Peron’s attack on the Catholic Church 
has persuaded even many Argentine 
anticlericals that enough is enough. 

In everything but the exercise of 
power, the Peron era has been a fail 
ure. Now the power seems ebbing away. 

The signs could be wrong. Like a 
child’s roly-poly, the resourceful Peron 
has bobbed up from trouble time and 
again. Last weekend it looked as if he 
had once more landed on his feet. In 
three days, he carried his campaign 
against the Church to a showdown, 
ot excommunicated, was bombed by 
Fis navy, and was rescued by his army. 

A fog of censorship and rumor hung 
over the River Plate carly this weck. 
But enough leaked out to hint that 
Peron, rather than triumphant, may be 
bridled. Gen. Franklin Lucero, War 
Minister whom Peron embraced as a 
saviour last Thursday (picture, left), 
emerged as commander in chief, issuing 
orders, acting as if he held the reins of 

er. Peron was reported “in seclu 
sion,” and the Peronist mobs were off 
the streets and subdued 
¢ New Lineup—There was talk of mili- 
tary junta, with Peron as a figurehead. 
There were reports that te of the 
army was in cahoots with the naval 
and air forces that plotted the upris- 
ing. It may be that the army pulled out 
at the last minute, with cold feet per 
haps, or hoping to win the top spot by 
playing the rebels off against Peron. 
Units of the Argentine fleet were ap 
parently missing—possibly waiting un 
til an army-navy deal could be cooked 
up among the brass in Buenos Aires. 


|. Peron’s Heyday 


Whatever happens, the age of Peron 
as undisputed ruler of Argentina ap 
pears to be over. In Argentina as m 
most of Latin America, the army giveth, 
and the army taketh away. In any new 
or modified government, the army will 
call the shots. 
PERON AND SAVIOUR, Gen. Franklin Locero (right), cling emotionally after last week's The army brought Peron to power in 
revolt had apparently been put down. Question: Is Lucero now Peron’s heir? 1943 when, in a military coup, he got 
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End of the Road? 


the job of Labor Minister. In two 
years he built such an empire, and such 
a following, that his colleagues removed 
him. In a matter of days, his followers 
installed him in sole power. 

¢ Favored Classes—For the workers— 
who became Eva Peron’s beloved shirt- 
less ones—Peron provided bread and cir- 
cuses, and a new feeling of dignity. 
Argentina earned a lot of money during 
the war, and Peron spent it with lavish 
abandon. He inveighed against the 
aristocrats—the “oligarchia”—and -even 
expropriated some of their property to 
give the masses the idea Peronismo was 
working a social revolution. But while 
he took tribute from the rich, he left 
them much as they were. 

The army, fearful of the workers’ new 
strength, was pampered; the Catholic 
Church was wooed. Ail the while, 
Peron built his unique police state— 
creating favorites, removing or neutra- 
lizing opposition, stifling criticism. For 
want of a more dramatic public enemy 
than the oligarchs, he used anti-Ameri- 
canism to bolster his regime. 
¢ Harsh Reality—Economics, as much 
as anything else, cut Peron down. Only 
a rich country could afford the excesses 
of Peronismo. And Argentina’s pampas 
are not so rich that they could pay for 
a fling at industrialization, Peron's 
sar ag s, and also fight droughts, build 
verds, and improve farmland to meet 
world competition, 

The beef-eatingest nation in the 
world was brought to meatless days, its 
credit was shaky, its industry reduced 
to obsolescence. 

Argentina’s workers slowly began to 

iealize that inflation was cutting deeply 
into their living standards, that they 
were eating less and dressing worse 
than they did in 1943. When they 
tried to get wage increases last year, 
Peron turned them down. 
* Ripe for Trouble—Strong nationalists 
saw he. go back on his talk of Ar- 
gentine self-sufficiency, turn off his anti- 
Yankee campaign, and began wooing 
American dollars and investors. Peron 
became more and more isolated—with 
no really strong enemies, but with no 
friends, either. 

Yet, with all this disaffection, no one 
seemed able to move against him. Mili- 
tary plots have been a dime a dozen, 
but Peron frustrated them all, He 
looked invincible. The men who had 
the power to dump him seemed to 
shrug, and just string along. 


ll. The Showdown 


The campaign against the Church 
undoubtedly sparked last week's > 
rising. Argentina is not a deeply reli- 
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gious nation; the separation of church 
and state, in sech matters as education 
and divorce, is hardly new, even to 
Catholic Latin America. A move to 
change the system would not have been 
surprising. What was surprising, how- 
ever, was the nature of the campaign 
—a violent persecution of the Church, 
the arrest of nuns and priests, the 
calumny against the “treasonous” 
clergy. 

Why Peron did what he did no one 
knows. Vatican experts admit that the 
Church worked with Peron in his 
earlier days; lately it has tried to 
stay aloof, barely concealing its dislike 
of the government's suppression and 
fanaticism (as Argentina’s largest land- 
holder, it suffered from Peron’s eco- 
nomic policies, too). Vatican sources 
suggest, too, that many Argentine 
Catholics wanted to free themselves 
from a connection that the gathering 
crisis of the government might make 
dangerous. Catholic laymen have been 
working toward a strong Christian 
Democratic party along European lines. 

Peron must have felt that the one 
Argentine institution not decimated 
and demoralized by his rule was finally 
becoming a threat. 

The army leaders—men like Lucero, 
for example—are not necessarily staunch- 
ly religious. Probably they had little 
ina for breaking up festivals and 
arresting nuns. They worried that Peron 
might succeed in getting his worker- 
mobsters into the streets to pillage and 
burn. The plot brewed up by naval 
officers may have offered the opportun 
ity to the Peronist soldiers to save their 
own skin—by rescuing, and neutralizing 
Peron. 
¢ What Next?—With or without Peron, 
the government that will emerge from 
the i over the Plate will be a military 
dictatorship. It’s anyone’s guess how 
harsh or mild it will be. It is likely 
to be conservative, rightwing. It is 
likely to whittle down the power of 
the Peron trade unions, but tread care 
fully not to alienate the mass of Ar 
= workers. Some observers be- 
ieve that Argentina may be ready for 
a gradual transition to a more liberal 
constitutional government—but only 
after a period of military rule. 

The question is who will rule. 
Lucero, considered a moderately able 
general, isn’t thought to have the stuff 
of which dictators are made. Maybe 
Argentina is in for a “Hundred Days,” 
during which a new strong man will 
appear. One man to watch is Jose Em- 
brioni, a deputy of Lucero. Young (in 
his carly 40s) and brainy, Embrioni 
is supposed to have been groomed for 
big things. 





In South America and Mexico 
—Intercontinental Hotels 
ion leads the way in 
hospitality. All THC hotels 
offer modern accommoda- 
tions, fine food, interesting 
entertainment and friendly 
bi-lingual service, Business- 
men iate the i 
of IHe hotels and tir = 
cellent conference and con- 
vention facilities. Most of 
our hotels also provide glam- 
orous vacation features such 
as outdoor swimming pools 
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SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Hotel Cerrera 
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Hotel Del Lage 
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Hotel Grande 
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FROM AFRICA 


TO BRAZIL, 


where supermarket crowd happily proves the old 
that a customer is a customer wherever he is . . . 


contentior 


U.S. doctrine that self-service will sell more goods more quickly 
and more cheaply is rapidly catching on. 


The Supers Get Around 


In Havana this week, Cuban work 
men are putting the finishing touches 
on a new $500,000 supermarket—prob 
ably the first of a Cuban chain of stores 
to be built by the Ekloh company of 
West Germany, ‘ 

l'o the American, to whom the super- 
market is almost more familiar than the 
corner drugstore, the first reaction could 
be: “so what?” But the new market in 
Havana has a special interest: It marks 
almost a complete circle for the self- 
service idea—exported after World War 
Il to Germany from the U.S., and now 
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being re-exported by the Germans to 
Cuba, where Ekloh will compete with 
supermarket chains backed by U.S 
capital. 

The Cuban store also is typical of 
what's going on all over the world (pic- 
tures). Along with the spread of other 
U.S. mazketing techniques, especially 
to Europe (BW —Feb.26'55,p140), 
American self-service merchandising is 
catching on abroad. Today, there are 
about 5,500 self-service stores outside 
the U.S. and Canada. The number 
gains significance when you remember 


that all have been converted from older 
stores or built from scratch since 1947 
~—most of them since 1950. 

¢ Contributors—More than one U.S. 
company has had a hand in helping de- 
velop self-service overseas. For example, 
the promotion campaign of National 
Cash Register Co. has been a powerful 
stimulus in getting foreign retailers to 
adopt U.S. merchandising methods. 
Since the end of World War II, NCR 
has operated an claborate service for 
foreign retailers who are interested in 
converting to self-service. NCR can’t 
prove statistically how its service is 
paying off immediately, but it believes 
the long-term goodwill and market it is 
building for its business machines will 
help keep its international sales climb- 
ing; they already are well over 40% of 
total business. 

¢On the March—No one at NCR 
thinks that supermarketing abroad will 
soon match the fantastic proportions it 
has assumed in the U.S. Supermarket- 
ing is part of the whole U.S. economic 
pattern, and will be difficult to repeat 
abroad. For one thing, it’s hard to get 
the space necessary 4 an American- 
type operation in the crowded cities of 
Western Europe. And European re 
tailers can’t move to the suburbs—as a 
U.S. merchant might—until their cus- 
tomers become motorized. 

Still, there’s plenty of evidence that 
self-service abroad is on the march. 
M. M. Zimmerman, author of The 
Super Market (McGraw-Hill, $6), points 
out that some European conditions 
make its markets ripe for self-service. 
Much of Europe's private and cooper- 
ative food retailing is organized along 
chain lines. That makes it easier to 
adopt the new merchandising system. 
The European consumer, traditionally 
conservative, nevertheless has taken to 
self-service—particularly when it pro- 
duces lower food prices. 

There are self-service stores in all the 
non-Communist countries of Europe 
except Spain and Portugal. The Dutt- 
weiler organization of Switzerland and 
its Migros stores (BW—Aug.25’51,p1 16) 
are expanding to Turkey. The oil in- 
dustry, with its commissaries, has car- 
ried the supermarket idea throughout 
the Middle East, to the West Indies, 
and to Venezuela. Some of the world’s 
most elaborate markets are located in 
the Venezuelan capital of Caracas. 
¢ Receptive—As a matter of fact, for- 
eigners often ave more willing to accept 
self-setvice in non-grocery stores than 
are Americans. Mexico City has a self- 
service bake shop where the customer, 
armed with a pair of tongs and a paper 
plate, serves himself. Britain has mobile 
vans equipped as self-service shops ped- 
dling all kinds of merchandise, and 
there are self-service ladies’ ready-to- 
wear shops in Denmark. 
¢ NCR’s Role—National Cash Regis- 
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HOW X E RO G R A 7 H Y soeeos PAPERWORK 


cuts duplicating costs 


118, 000 a year ai... 


SPEEDS Code Book copies at 60% savings 

SPEEDS Accounting Manuals ot 70% savings 

SPEEDS Inter-office Telephone Directories at 94% savings—and 
REDUCES delivery dates from 2 weeks to 1 day! 


Convinced that xerography offers a new and better way to get paperwork 
done faster, cheaper, and with photographic accuracy, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation installed XeroX® copying equipment to pre- 
pare masters by xerography for offset duplicators. Result: costs in forms 
duplicating alone were cut by $6,000 a year! Comparable savings were 
achieved on other applications. 

Substantial relief to the stenographic pool was attained by the elimina- 
tion of retyping and proofreading time ...Cost of various exhibits in 
Accounting Manuals, which must be revised frequently, has been reduced 
from $6.50 to $2.00 a page. Delivery time was cut from two weeks to a 
single day . . . Cost of reprinting an Account Code Book, another continu- 
ing job, dropped from $500 to $200... The inter-office telephone direc- 

tory printing was cut from $35.00 to $2.00. 

Anything written, typed, printed or drawn can be copied onto 
paper masters by xerography with XeroX® copying equipment. 
With xerography, copies can be made from one or both sides of 
original material in enlarged, reduced or same size. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be 
made from an original subject in the same speedy way. 

It is now possible, with xerography, to produce up to eight 
copies, including an offset paper master or translucent master, 
from one xerographic image. 


W141 ctor proot of portormance tolders shswing how compenies of aii kinds, large 


From original to paper and small, are cutting duplicating costs and cpeeding paperwork with crerography. 
master in 3 minutes 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


55-103X HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. « Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto 





New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration serves areas totaling 17,000 
square miles—about 35% of the en- 
tire Empire State, Its numerous 
plants and offices are in widely sep- 
arated communities, and necessary 
communications involve much pa- 
perwork, 

Duplicating includes many vari- 
ous operating reports, bulletins, en- 
gineering drawings, code books, ac- 
counting manuals, journal entry 
forms, and inter-office telephone di- 
rectories. Many are subject to fre- 
quent change. 

In the past the corporation's cen- 
tral stenographic pool was flooded 
with documents to be retyped and 
proofread. Some items to be dupli- 
cated had to be sent to outside 
printers, 

Xerography changed all that. Be- 
sides spectacular time and cost sav- 
ings, these benefits resulted: ease of 
using rough drafts to make masters; 
deletion of unwanted images from 
original documents; no redrawing, 
retyping, or proofreading ; reduction 
of forms supplies to absolute mini- 
mum and diainatien of emergency 
printings; convenience of preparing 
drawings and forms in large scale 
and of reducing them to desired 
size in XeroX No. 4 Camera 


SOME USERS IN OTHER FIELDS 


AIRCRAFT BELL AIRCRAFT CORP 
AUTOMOTIVE FORD MOTOR CO 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

NATIONAL GYPSUM CO 
GOVERNMENT FEDERAL, STATE, CiTY 
PETROLEUM ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
RETAM H. t. GREEN CO., INC, 


| Xerox 
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The ‘fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


Designed to Your 
Specific Needs 


...COST YOU LESS BY USING 
STANDARD PARTS! 


Say 

STEEL BUILDINGS 
Steelcraft Buildings are avail- 
able in single or multiple widths 
any length—and in many 

combinations of material. 
Save up to $2. per square foot of 
| floor space. Get the cost-saving 


facts on a Steelcreaft installa- 
tion tuday. 
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‘. . . first obstacle is con- 
vincing merchants them- 
selves...” 

WORLD SUPERMARKETS starts on p. 134 


ters program to promote self-service 
ab started in 1941, when its Over- 
seas Div. realized that the service it had 
been providing U.S. independent mer- 
chants for nearly 40 years could be ex- 
ported. That service included self-service 
store layout plans and general selling 
information to go with them. When the 
war ended, the company began to send 
self-service literature to its overseas 
representatives. In 1947, the first group 
of NCR's foreign employees were 
brought to Dayton to see what U.S. 
self-service was all about. 

These representatives—NCR has sales 
offices in 92 countries—go home loaded 
with a $300-kit of miniature super- 
market fixtures and a layout board. In 
addition, they are trained to tell their 
customers about supermarkets—every- 
thing from impulse buying to loss lead 
ers. Dayton also has a special “Mer- 
chants Service” that works out problems 
beyond the overseas offices 

From the very beginning, there have 
been lots of problems. Strangely 
enough, the first obstacle to self-service 
overseas is to convince merchants them 
selves that it is a good thing. The obvi- 
ous advantage to U.S sbiocdiaie<telite 
saving—makes hardly a dent abroad 
because cheap labor usually is the for- 
cign merchant's most plentiful com- 
modity 
¢ Exploded Myths—Forcign retailers 
marshal three standing objections to 
most suggestions on self service { l ) 
“Our people are different”; (2) pilfering 
would prohibit unsupervised shopping; 
and (3) shopping, particularly for food, 
is done by servants, and therefore there 
is no “impulse buying.” 

It took conservative Belgium to prove 
the contention at National Cash Regie 
ter that customers are the same, wher 
ever they are. When Emile Pirmez, 
general manager of Prisunic, Uniprix & 
Priba, converted one of that company's 
food and variety stores te self-service in 
1947, food sales shot up 160% and non- 
food sales 50%. That compares favor 
ably with the U.S, where self-service 
conversion usually means only a 50% 
to 60% rise in food sales. 

The fear that self-service would en- 
courage thefts was soon disproved, too, 
Many new supermarkets started out 
with turnstiles and special watchmen, 
but later gave them up for U.S.-type 
operation. 

Stores such as Brazil's Supermercados 
Peg-Pag (Grab-Buy Supermarkets) soon 
discovered that even a housewife with 
servants can be lured downtown to shop 
~if the self-service store is attractive 


enough. That explains why one Rio 
supermarket quadrupled its sales in its 
first week of self-service. 

¢ More Haurdles—Once the --reiler’s 
opposition has been hurdled, selt-. .cvice 
runs into other difficulties abroad. Per- 
haps the biggest deterrent to its whole- 
sale growth is the low average income 
of customers abroad. There is no Satur- 
day night loading up for the week— 
and even where customers are moder- 
ately well-heeled, many foreign homes 
don’t have refrigeration to store enough 
perishables for once-a-weck shopping. 

Another big problem is the foreign 
exchange shortage and the difficulty of 
importing refrigeration, ofice machines, 
and other equipment from the U.S. to 
set up the stores. In some instances, 
on-the-spot manufacture of this equip- 
ment and recognition by local govern- 
ments of the importance of new mer- 
chandising techniques to the econom: 
have overcome this. National Cash 
Register, International Business Ma- 
chines, and other U.S. producers are 
now manufacturing the necessary office 
machinery in many foreign countries. 
And there has been some local improvi- 
sation—one Latin American supermar 
ket made marketing gondolas out of 
baby buggies. 

As the trend picks up speed, other 
problems are sure to show up. For in 
stance, packaging will be a stymie since 
European and Latin American proc 
essors prefer to sell in bulk—and attrac- 
tive packaging is a cornerstore of self 
service merchandising. Allied to this 
problem is the limited use of brand 
names, still in their infancy in both 
Europe and Latin America. 
¢ Long-Range—NCR’s policy is to help 
with any of these problems wherever it 
can. Just what the return for the com 
pany will be is not always apparent at 
the outset, but NCR's effort is based on 
a long-range outlook. As Rene Rich- 
ardet, NCR's Swiss-born overseas pro- 
motion director explains, it isn’t simple 
to calculate in dollars and cents just 
what profit NCR has turned up out of 
self-service promotion. Some of the 
growth in overseas business in 1954 
($96,575,000 compared with $89,095, 
000 in 1953) certainly can be attributed 
to self-service sales. Richardet estimates 
that sales from conversions to self-serv- 
ice since 1948 have totaled $8.4-mil 
lion. “That's important if you consider 
it started from zero in 1948, and for 
all practical purposes didn’t get rolling 
at high —_ until 1950.” 

One of the facts NCR has to face is 
that self-service often means that the 
actual number of cash registers used 
may be smaller. But this is offset by 
the fact that checkout machines are 
more complicated and more expensive. 
Overseas markets also provide sales for 
used U.S. machines—NCR’s rated com- 
petition in the U.S. 
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DEWEY and ALMY. . . products keyed to basic human needs 
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WHEN YOU BUY A BATTERY ... 


... get one with DARAK Separators and 
your judgment has been proved right 
more than 600 million times! 


Guarding against short circuits between the 50-odd power 
producing plates in a modern automobile battery are wafer- 
thin insulators or “separators.” 

Until a few years ago, all separators were made of var- 
ious natural materials. Some were too costly to be prac- 
tical. Others were vulnerable to hot acid corrosion, causing 
batteries to short circuit and die. 

Today, the plastic and glass insulation of Dewey and 
Almy’s Darak separators has all but eliminated this cause 
of premature battery failure. The satisfactory perform- 
ance of more than 600,000,000 Darak separators — under 
all road conditions — has demonstrated clearly that these 
separators have the corrosion-resistance and mechanical 
strength to outlast other battery components, to give a full 
iifetime of service you can depend on. 


DaRaK separators also feature an unusual “forged rib” 
construction that actually steps up battery efliciency by 
permitting free flow of acid over the plate surfaces. A 
storage battery equipped with DaRrak separators has the 
quick-starting power and electrical capacity your modern 
car demands. 

DARAK separators are one of the many diversified prod. 
ucts supplied by Dewey and Almy to almost every industry. 
Perhaps in the list of products below there’s one that will 
help you improve a product, solve a merchandising prob- 
lem, or help cut production costs. Investigate today ! 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. R. Gaace & Co. 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC bogs for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for industry 
Battery Separetors * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Print Blankets and other specialized Belting * Organic Chemicals 


Offices or Subsidicries in principal U. $. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Neples, Paris, $40 Pavle, Tokye 








Keep upkeep down with WALL TILE... 


BACKED BY ALCOA’ ALUMINUM! 


Want a low-cost, easily applied and 
maintained, long-lasting wall facing for 
industrial washrooms, lavatories, and 
laboratories ? Then ask your architect or 
builder about enameled aluminum wall 
tile backed by Alcoa Aluminum. 


BACKED BY ALCOA ALUMINUM, 
these brands of fed slumi wall 
tile are available from dealers everywhere: 





Motel Tike Products Company 
Hastings, Michigan 

Beutie Menulacturing Company 
Onterie, Californie 

Alley Tile Corporation 
Bellevitle, New Jersey 

Duretile of the Lost, im. 

Hew Lebanon, Hew Tork 
Vikoo Tite Corperetion 
Washington, New Jersey 


138 


Made by the manufacturers listed 
below, enameled aluminum wall tile is 
available in a wide range of durable 
colors and effects that resist chipping, 
cracking and warping. Their aluminum 
backing resists rusting and corrosion. 
And they won't peel off under extremes 
of heat or moisture, 

To be sure you get the enameled 
aluminum wall tile backed by Alcoa 
Aluminum, look for this label! 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2193-F Alcoa Bidg., Melion Square, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Your Guide to Aluminum 





Looking Abroad 


The week's budget of news about 
U.S. corporations and their business 
overseas. 


The government of Peru has been 
asked to open up three oil concessions 
on the jungled eastern s of the 
Andes by Cerro de Pasco . One 
of Peru's most important mining inter- 
ests for many years, Cerro’s venture into 
oil is part of a plan to diversify. ‘The 
company is looking into the oil busi- 
ness in the U. 5. where it owns inter- 
ests in 15 Louisiana, Texas, and Illinois 
wells and is prospecting in Colorado. 


Another old Latin American hand, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
has reopened an isolated mining area 
in the Mexican state of Sinaloa on the 
Republic's West Coast. The mine, 
Nuestra Senora, dates back to Spanish 
colonial days but has not been success- 
fully operated since 1910. It cost 
AS&M $3-million to open it. 


That Australian auto market keeps 
bouncing along (BW—Apr.23'55,p1 26): 
Now come reports that American Mo- 
tors Corp. plans to build an assembly 
plant to produce Hudsons “down un- 
der.” The cars will be 20% to 35% 
Australian components at the outset, 
later on totally Australian. . . . Chrys- 
ler Australia Ltd., is reported dicker- 
ing for a new plant site near Adelaide, 
South Australia, to add to the plant 
employing 4,500 people already located 
there. 


Trans World Airlines, Inc., which 
recently got a turn-down from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on a request to 
extend its Orient route to Tokyo from 
Bombay, has new Asian plans: Colombo 
reports a deal may be cooking between 
Air Ceylon and TWA for a jomt under- 
taking on international routes. Air 
Ceylon tried a London-Sydney route a 
few years ago but got badly burned. 
But the government indicates it’s will- 
ing to try again with TTWA’s help. An 
interline agreement between TWA and 
Air Ceylon east of Bombay might give 
TWA what it’s been looking for: an in 
on the lucrative Europe-Japan traffic. 


A plant to convert coal to petroleum 
roducts is nearing completion at 
2 senna South Africa, built by 
M. W. Kellogg Co. Kellogg is build- 
ing the $75-million plant for SASOL, 
a semi-government corporation. The 
plant is already in partial production 
although it won't reach maximum out- 
put (7l-million imperial gallons of 
oils and lubricants annually) unti) later 
this year. 
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Switehing FROM WOOD TO CORRUGATED 


SAVES PUMP FIRM $4.50 A SHIPPING CONTAINER 


Production men at Detroit's Penberthy Injector Co. 
are wearing big smiles since they switched from 
wooden crates to Gair corrugated shipping containers. 

Product involved was their ten-foot sump pump 
that tips the scales at more than 100 pounds. That's 
why Penberthy’s shipping department wasn't sure at 
first that corrugated was strong enough for the job. 
Gair convinced them by a number of test shipments 
to various parts of the country — no damage! 

Now one man packs thirteen complete containers 


GAIR CORRUGATED CONTAINER (a ful! telescope container with die-cut inner 


packing) replaced wooden crate in shipping this 10-ft, 100-Jb sump pump. 


an hour — it used to take two men that long to turn 
out nine to ten containers. This represents a savings 
in packing and materials of $4.50 per unit. Add the 
fact that the new container is 42 pounds lighter — 
three of them can be shipped for the price of two 
wooden crates —and you see why Penberthy has 
closed down its crating shop. 

Interested in knowing what suggestions we might 
have for improving your packing and shipping pro- 
gram? Call your nearest Gair plant. 


YOU'RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERT 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Alesis, Gs 
Ve. © Wow Orienms, le. + No. Tonewends, 1 Y 


i Spe 


owt ‘Be, 


+ Clevelend, Ohio + Holyoke, Mess + jackson, Mics 
+ Piymosth, Mich. « 


« (os Angeles, Cal. 
Swe, WY. 


+ Martins, 


Portiond, Conn. + Teterbore, W. 1. 


Richmond, Va, « 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, * 


4 GAM 


155 EAST 44TH STREET oe 


FOLDING CARTONS «+ PAPERBOARD 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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electronic ears for our 


RUISING deep in the ocean, U. S. submarines 

can locate and torpedo their prey with the help 
of supersensitive electronic ears. This is sonar, the 
underwater radar equipment which our Pacific 
Division has designed for the U.S. Navy. 

With this advanced electronic equipment, U. S. 
submarines are continually on the alert for other 
submarines and ships. In operation, Bendix sonar 
sends out ultrasonic sound signals through the water. 
These bounce back from any submerged object. The 
Bendix equipment, essentially a highly accurate 
electronic timing and computing machine, indicates 
and records the exact distance and direction of 
the object, enabling the submariners to aim their 





torpedoes accurately. Sonar has other applications. 


Underwater Telephone 
Pacific Division engineers have applied sonar 
techniques to many other advanced uses. Underwater 
telephone communication, submarine detection from a 
hovering helicopter and highly sensitive listening 
devices are being supplied to the U. S. Navy. 


Locates Fish 


Another sonar development pioneered by Bendix 
is the famous “fish finder.”” Commercial fishermen 
around the world as well as private yachtsmen use 
Bendix Depth Recorders to locate schools of fish, 
accurately determine depth and for navigation. 
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provide underwater 
navy submarines! 


Other Ultrasonic Products 


Our Pioneer-Central Division makes a line of ultrasonic cleaning 
equipment which cleans metal, glass, rubber or plastic parts and complete 
assemblies better than any other method. 

Bendix Ultra-Viscoson, a product of 
our Cincinnati Division, solves viscosity 
problems .. . measures, records and con- 
trols viscosity of liquid processes instantly, 
continually, automatically! 

Write for the booklet “Bendix and Your 
Business’”’ for more complete information 
about our thousand products and how 
some of them can contribute to your 
particular operation. 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


Paciric, Nortn HoL__ywoop, CAtir. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 

CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHTO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
Benpix Propucts, Sourn Benn, Inp. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, er steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering; 
duided missiles. 

Ecuirse Macnine, Ecmira, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 


electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders 


Ec.ipse-Pioneer, TeTerporo, N. J. 
automatic fight aystema,; airplane and engine 
instruments; Hight and navigation inatruments; 
components for servo-mechaniam and computing 
equipment, stabilization equipment, foundry products 


ScinTILLA, Stoney, N. Y. 
aviation ignition aysetemse; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

Rep Bank, Eatontown, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotore; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 


Benpix Rapio, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television 


Kansas City, Kansas Crtry, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
REszARCH LABORATORIES Division, Derroit, MICH. 
engineering research 
ZeniTH CarBsuRETOR, Detroit, Micn. 
automotive, marine and emal! engine carburetors 
Benvix-Sxinner, Derroit, Mick. 
micronio filters. 
Bennoix Friez, Towson, Mp. 


meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders 


MARSHALL-EcLipss, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, aynthetic resins 
Benpix Computer, Los ANGELES, CALIF 

digital computers 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OnI0 
jet engine controls and airoralt pumps 
LaKkgesnore, Sr. Josern, Micn. 
power steering and automotive devices 
Urica, Urica, N. Y. 
aviation components 
Montrose, South Montrose, Pa. 
aviation components 
York, Yorx, Pa. 
electronic devices, test equipment. 
Benorx-Eciipse or CaANnapDaA, Lp. 
Windsor, Ont 
Benpix INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
Arrcrart Propucts Div., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydro- mechanical! servo mechaniame. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building ¢ Detroit 2, Michigan 
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CUT COSTS OF 


MASONRY UPKEEP 


MAYBE YOU THINK your masonry 
maintenence ore different 
end unique, Well, sir, you're rightt 
Truscon meintenance experts can 


site with no obligation to yeu. 


THERE 1S NO single cure-all for 
masonry restoration problems. For 
proof of this statement, call in your 
plent maintenance chief and a True 
con meintenence mon to study your 
particular 


YOU CAN RELY ON THIS... the 
Truscon mon is backed by over 50 
yeors of building maintenance expe 
rience, and by @ complete line of 
specialized products thet will solve 
your Individvel problems—at @ sov- 
ing te youl 


Send Coupon Now . . . Neo Obligation 


TRUSCON 
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Private Aid for Exporters 


Financing for capital goods will be offered by cor- 
poration set up by five major banks. A baby of Chase Man- 
hattan, it will compete with Ex-Im services. 


This week U.S. capital goods export- 
ers had a dream come true. A private 
institution was organized (under the 
“Edge Act” section of the Federal Re- 
serve Act) to provide them with the 
kind of medium-term credit facilities 
that have been available only from 
Washington's Export-Import Bank. 

The new institution—American Over- 
seas Finance Corp.—came to life Mon- 
day in New York City, in the shadow 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank's head- 
quarters. Back of AOFC are the re- 
sources of Chase Manhattan, Chemical 
Com Exchange Bank (New York), The 
First National Bank of Boston, Mel- 
lon National Bank & Trust Co. (Pitts- 
burgh), and National Bank of Detroit. 
The board has men with wide experi- 
ence in international finance—represent- 
atives of each of the five banks (Chase 
Manhattan's John J. McCloy is chair- 
man) plus William L. Batt, Clarence 
B. Randall, and Norbert A. Bogdan, 
president of AOFC. Bogdan was a 
senior officer of the J. Henry Schroeder 
Banking Corp. and more recently treas- 
urer of Ford International. 
¢ Capital—~AOFC will start with a rela- 
tively modest capital of $20-million. 
The common stock, $10-million, is held 
entirely by the five banks and $10-mil- 
lion of preferred will be taken up 
privately by institutional investors. By 
selling its own notes, AOFC expects to 
raise — funds to do a very healthy 
export nancing business—perhaps 
$200-million in the first year, with al- 
most no limit in the future. 

The new corporation's credit facili- 
ties are being offered only for export 
sales of capital goods—machinery and 
equipment for use in transportation, 
mining and well-drilling, power geneta- 
tion and distribution, communications, 
heavy construction, agriculture, and 
manufacturing. If they fit these capi- 
tal goods categories, machine tools, 
iron, steel, and nonferrous metals, in- 
dustrial rubber products, and scientific 
instruments are also on the list. Ordi- 
narily AOFC will not finance transac- 
tions where the export sales price is 
less than $10,000. (An upper limit is 
set, in terms of AOFC’s total capital, 
on the size of transactions the corpora- 
ration can finance.) Normally the finane- 
ing will run for periods of from six 
months to five years. 

* Promissory Notes—AOFC provides 
this kind of financing by purchasing 
from U.S. exporters the promissory 
notes (or other U.S. dollar obliga- 


tions) issued by the foreign importer. 
But the most AOFC will finance is 
60% of the sale price of any particular 
transaction. And to quality for this, 
the American exporter must do two 
things: (1) get a 20% down payment 
from the importer; and (2) carry 20% 
of the price himself Of the 80% that 
the importer owes, AOFC thus carries 
three-quarters and the exporter one- 
quarter in the form of an “exporter 
participation” in the risk. 

This is how it would work in the 
case of a $500,000 export transaction 
with credit running for four years: 
The U.S. exporter gets $100,000 in 
cash from the importer and AOFC 
takes a four-year note for $400,000. 
Then AOFC pays the exporter $300,- 
000. ‘The exporter doesn’t get his last 
$100,000 until the fourth year. Mean- 
while, AOFC has collected its $300,- 
000, plus interest (which is likely to 
amount to at least 6%). 

AOFC will have part of its risk cov- 
ered, too. It has made arrangements 
with the Export-Import Bank under 
which it will be able to get guarantees 
covering up to one-third the amount of 
its risk. ‘The chances are that during 
the early stages AOFC will use the Ex- 
Im guarantee extensively—even though 
it will be telling potential clients that 
it can offer a more efficient export fi- 
nancing service than the government 
bank is in position to do. 
¢ Slow-Growing—The whole AOFC 
scheme has taken a good two years to 
mature. It was first kicked around 
during 1953 in what was then the 
Chase National Bank, with David 
Rockefeller, an AOFC board member, 
taking the lead. It was in 1953 that 
U.S. capital yon exporters began to 
face some real competition from West- 
ern Europe, where exporters had goods 
to sell ™ the first time and had 
government-backed export guarantee 
schemes to assist them. And just at 
this time the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion began to limit Ex-Im’s activities as 
part of its effort to cut down public 
spending—a policy that has since been 
reversed, This double squeeze led some 
U.S. exporters to ask Washington for 
an export guarantée system and others 
to call on the big private banks to move 
in on the situation. 

That is just what Chase decided to 
do—with a scheme that has gone 
through a number of big changes and 
finally ended as a joint venture of five 
banks. 
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it’s the chair with 


the Fiber Glass Base ! 


Feet can grind away by the day. by the 
week, by the year on a Sturgis fiber glass 
base and nary a mar will show, It's fard 
to believe but it’s true—-a Sturgis fiber 


lane t ust never nee never 
von 4 redtlahing There -— 1 different 
stenographic and executive chairs with 


fiber glass bases in gray, green, walnut 
or black. 


Engineered for Long Life and Minimum Maintenance 
Nylon Thrust Bearing: takes a lifetime of swiveling. 
Gall Burnished Spindle Bearing: perfect fit for long life. 


Superior Casters: oversize ball bearings, extra wide 
rubber wheels. 


STURLON © Finish On Metal Parts: 10 to 20 times as 
abrasion-resistant as other finishes. 


aS 


Manutectured in Mich. and Charleston, $. C. 
The Sturgis Posture Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY | 
Generel Setes Offices, 154 E. Erie St. Chicoge V1, titinete | 
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Eying World Bank’s Reserves 


Record earnings bring clamor for dividends and 
lower rates . . . Japan readies tax bite on Americans. . . 
New orders for Vickers . . . Plants for Canada. 


The World Bank has approved two 
new loans, is thinking about several 
more, and is beginning to worry about 
dividends and related matters. 

Last week, the bank approved a $10- 
million credit to Austria's Lunersee hy- 
droelectric project; the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank is participating to the extent 
of $153,000 in early maturities of the 
loan. It's a truly European, cooperative 
venture: Most of the loan is to be in 
European currencies, and Lunersee (ca- 
pacity: 190,000-kw.) will export power 
to rmany. Colombia’s important 
Magdalena River Valley Railroad proj- 
ect received its second World Ban 
loan—$15.9-million for a 190-mi. exten- 
sion. Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
is picking up $866,000 of the loan. 

‘hree Latin American countries may 
become World Bank borrowers for the 
first time: Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Haiti. The bank observes that ex-Com- 
munist Guatemala’s new government is 
taking hold well; that Costa Rica has 
settled with its sterling bondholders; 
that Haitian development would benefit 
from some small loans. 

Meanwhile the World Bank, enter- 
ing its tenth year, faces some of the 
problems that come with maturi 
(BW—Jun.11°54,p152). There's talk 
in Washington that the bank might do 
well to pay its first dividend out of rec- 
ord 1954-1955 earnings (around $24- 
million). Not that the U.S. Treasury, 
which would get the bulk of the share- 
out, needs the money badly. But a bank 
dividend might look well politically: 
The U.S. government could show how 
the World Bank experiment in in- 
ternational development, to which it 
has subscribed $3-billion, is paying off. 

But from other member nations, 
mainly the borrowers, comes a clamor 
for lower interest rates, especially the 
reduction or removal of the 1% com- 
mission cha to every loan for the 
bank's special reserve fund. 

Both proposals would bite into the 
growing special reserve—something the 

nkers don’t want to do. The World 
Bank still is something of an experi- 
ment, they feel, and they want to keep 
reserves fattening. It's likely that after 
due consideration, the World Bank will 
say no to both proposals, 


American businessmen, technical 
people and journalists living in Japan 


expect the Japanese to lower the tax 
boom on them next year. Some even 
talk of leaving the islands. 

Aliens in | Faaed have paid relatively 
small taxes, thanks to special occupa- 
tion laws. Like other appurtenances of 
occupation, the law is expiring. Next 
year, regular Japanese income taxes will 
apply—and they'll be a good deal stiffer. 
To make $10,000 after taxes, the out- 
lander will have to gross $32,000. And 
the rules are likely to be enforced: 
Tokyo will be loath to go against 
the country’s nationalist grain by ex- 
tending preferred treatment to the 
foreigners. 


More business fliers are taking to the 
British-built Vickers Viscount. U.S. 
Steel Corp. ordered three several weeks 
ago; now Hughes Tool Co, and Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California each have 
bought one of the four-engine, turbo- 
prop airliners. With new Dutch and 
British orders for 21 Viscounts, Vickers 
backlog is now over 225 planes. 


Coming to Canada: Britain’s big 
Hawker Siddeley Group wants to buy 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., 
Montreal manufacturer of railroad 
equipment, buses, aircraft. If sharehold- 
ers agree, Cancar would be taken over 
by A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., the aircraft 
maker and the British group’s holding 
company in Canada. (Hawker Siddeley 
has one of the largest postwar British 
investments there.) 

Mannesmann A.G., West German 
steel manufacturer, plans to build a 
$20-million seamless steel pipe plant, 
Canada’s first, at Sault Ste. Maric, 
Ont. Work on the plant will begin 
soon; capacity is pegged at 225,000 tons 
yearly. 

. 


London’s stock market continues to 
boom. Blue chip strength is now = 
ing over into lesser known issues. c 
industrial average is up 20% since mid- 
March and brokers predict it will rise 
another 15% before the end of the 
year. ‘That's despite the strikes and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler's 
warning that the current dear moncy 

licy will continue longer than had 


expected. 
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Lesson for today: How Fosbond locks paint to metal 


the Nesbitt 
ventilating and heating units in this 
Pa., 


school keep their smooth handsome 


Even when the heat’s on, 


modern Abington Township, 


finish. Thanks to the Fosbond® pre- 
coat, the paint resists the wear-and- 
tear of small-fry on the rampage . . . as 


well as the variations in temperature. 


Fosbond 
After 
metal, 


The is the way the 


anchors the paint to the metal. 


secret 


bonding itself firmly to the 


the Fosbond coating presents a uni- 
“teeth” 


form surface of microscopic 


which lock on the organic finish for 


and 


Nesbitt, In 


company 


lifetime adherence protection. 


Since John | 


I osbond, the 


adopted 
has not had 
one reject for paint adhesion. Cleaning 


and coating costs have been reduced 


organic finishes on your 
should full 


story of the Fosbond and 


If you use 


product, you know the 


Prox css 
investigate the advan- 


you should 


tages of affixing the Fosbond- 
Good Housekeeping emblem to 


your product, 


A free, 


ishing processes may make it possible 


one-hour survey of your fin- 


for you to add more sales-appeal and 
lasting good looks to your products, 
Write: Customer Service Dept., 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Three 


Penn Center Plaza, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
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ry WERE are, you will find, some cars in the fine-car field Naturally, the qualities that bring such huge success to 
more costly than a Buick ROADMASTER. all Buicks are brought to their peak in ROADMASTER. 


So you find here the peek of interior quiet, the peak of 


And there are, you will find, some people who judy e the 
comfort, the peak of luxury, the peak of level riding 


stature of their cars solely by the price they pay. 

and handling case and precise control. 

But there are also many men—and their numbers are 
. a 

increasing markedly—who judge a car almost on a “best- But even more to the point is this: 

of-breed” basis and these are ROADMASTER owners, Of all cars in its field, only RoapMasrer — because it is 


For these are men who feel no need to prove worldly a Buick — gives you command of the most modern 
, atic tre issi et developed. 
success by mere ostentation—so they scan the field for automatic transmission yet develope 


For no other car, regardless of price, can bring you the 
wondrous action of Variable Pitch Dynaflow. 


the finest of a fine line of automobiles. 


That, fo : sund reas i ADM ER. , : 

Phat, for a very sound reason, is RoapMasTer Your Buick dealer cordially invites you to try a 

This top-of-the-line Buick is the very cream of the most ROADMASTER at your convenience. See him this week 

successful line of Buicks in all history—with sales now for a rewarding experience. 

soaring to an all-time best-seller high. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
- ae 
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Ask Washington officials if the U. S. will put trade on the bargaining 
table at Geneva and they will give you a flat no. They say that Pres. Eisen- 
hower has no intention of using this particular leverage on Premier Bulganin. 


Still, it’s a safe bet that at some stage of the East-West talks the question 
of trade will be a bargaining counter. And that means Soviet bloc trade 
with the U.S., as well as with Western Europe and Japan. 


There are these straws in the wind: 

* Britain’s Eden apparently intends to put his emphasis on world trade 
when he makes his opening statement at Geneva. (Eisenhower reportedly 
will stress Germany and France’s Faure, disarmament.) 

* Eisenhower's Council on Foreign Economic Policy, headed by Joseph 
M. Dodge, is taking a careful look at East-West trade. It is examining 


the whole question of strategic controls, including the embargo on trade 
with Red China. 


* Last week the Commerce Dept. granted a license for the shipment of 
500 Chevrolets to Bulgaria—something that wouldn’t have happened a 
year or two ago. 

* Big American companies, especially those with long experience in 
world trade, think they fee! a changing wind. They expect to see trade 


channels gradually opened through the Iron Curtain as political differences 
are settled. 


No doubt the Communists will ask to have Western trade controls 
pretty completely dismantled. 

That won't happen, of course. The U. 8. will keep some kind of control 
regulations as long as the Communists remain a real military threat. 


But you can expect the controls to be whittled away. The process 
started last August, when the Europeans got us to agree to cut the embargo 
list down by a half. And it will go a lot further in the next year. 


That still will leave two big hurdles in the way of East-West trade: (1) the 
shortage of exportable goods in the Soviet bioc; and (2) the difficulty of doing 
business with Communist state-trading systems. 


One thing might produce a sensational break in the whole East-West 
trade picture—a disastrous harvest in Russia and Eastern Europe. 


That could force Moscow to come to the U. 8. and Canada for grain. 
In that case, the whole process of achieving an East-West settlement would 
move faster than today’s most optimistic estimate (page 32). 


so — 


Changes are coming in Argentina (page 132), but the revolutionary 
brew will take a long time simmering. U. S. diplomats and businessmen 
are anxiously waiting to see what develops. 

Washington hopes its be-nice-to-Peron policies won’t backfire if the 
dictator's wings are permanently clipped. Navy leaders have been con- 
spicuously cordial to the U.S.; army men more lukewarm. That could burt 
the U. 8. position if the navy is purged. 


U. S. businessmen, eying the promising potential of the Argentine 
market, have said “Peron can’t last forever.” When he and his system go, 
they say, business opportunities will be tempting. Indeed, a few Americans 
are right now operating in Argentina on that assumption. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Argentine army leaders, these businessmen note, have taken a big 
JUNE 25, 1955 might fort coeblntdttcamen tp oa A new government 


It’s all speculation now. Don't forget that some factions in Buenos 
Aires tend to be strongly nationalistic and anti-Americen. Some soldiers, 
opposition Radicals, even Peronistas have been dead set against Peron’s 
invitations to U. S. companies to invest in oil, other industry. 

Don't forget, too, that foreign capital wiil probably never again find 
the freewheeling opportunities that existed before Peron. The naticnal 
socialism that came with Peron won’t change in a hurry. 


~~ ~a— 


Note on the British boom: A Labor politician 1.ls week claimed that 
the British workman is haunted by nightmares of a truck coming to repos- 
sess his television set. Chancellor R. A. Butler recalled that this nightmare 
used to feature breadlines, not TV. 


Labor trouble is the big issue in Britain. It has cost the economy plenty 
already. 

The Cabinet has been talking over possible legislation—along Taft- 
' Hartley lines—with union leaders. The union men don’t like the wildcat 
strikes any more than the government. But they fear they'd lose the 
rank-and-file if they seem to collaborate too closely with the Tory govern- 
ment. 


The Cabinet's ideas include cooling-off periods, compulsory secret strike 


ballots, a new arbitration system, government encouragement of the profit- 
sharing schemes now spreading in British business. 


—eo— 


Early July—with tourists streaming into Paris—could be the occasion 
of a major strike of French civil employees. 
The government intends to offer a wage increase. The unions are 


squabbling among themselves. The leaders think a strike might be the 
dramatic way to build union power. They want big wage increases. 





But no one expects a repeat of the bitter general strikes of two sum- 
mers ago. 


Watch ex-Premier Mendes-France. At next week's Radical Party 
meeting, he'll try to take control of the party away from the conservatives. 

This puts the government of Edgar Faure, himself a Radical, in a spot. 
You see it best in North Africa policy: Faure wants to push through limited 
self-government for Tunisia. But his own right wing is trying to block him. 

Faure may well get his Tunisia treaty through—the French can’t afford 
a government crisis with the summit meeting at Geneva coming up. But 
he may be out of office by the fall—and Mendes-France back in. 


a ro 


Moscow is trying to match the U. S. in promoting the peaceful use 
of the atom. 
This week the Soviet Academy of Sciences invited scientists from 40 
countries, including the U. S., to a July 5 conference. That’s just a month 
PAGE 148 before the U. N. meeting on atomic energy to be held in Geneva. 
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makes big savings in loading costs 


Takes no space. The Rotary Truck Leveler eliminates 
the need for ramps and dockboards and saves the space 
they require, It is installed in the driveway in front of 
the loading dock, leaving the dock platform completely 
free of obstructions. 


Dual hydraulic jacks with 40,000-Ibs. capacity raise or 
lower the truck or trailer to bring the bed level with the 
loading dock. Angle of incline between trailer bed and 
dock is reduced to a minimum  . . pallet trucks move in 
and out with maximum speed and safety. A raised center 
curb section provides fast, accurate truck positioning. 


Operation is by economical, maintenance-free Rotary 
Oildraulic® electric power unit. Dependability assured 


by Rotary Lift Company's experience in building over 
100,000 oil-hydraulic lifting devices. 












For new or old buildings. The Rotary Truck Leveler is easily in- 
stalled in any building. It is the ideal equipment for docks where 


construction or space limitations pres ent use of ramps. 


— eae ee PATE SI 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DATA 


Rotary Lift Co 
1078 Kentucky 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send complete data on the Rotary 
Truck Leveler to 
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JOSEPH CURRAN'’S National Maritime Union won a layoff-pay plan this week as . . . 


GAW Begins to Spread 


Other unions in other industries are taking ad- 
vantage of the Auto Workers’ gains. Plans differ but the 
effect is the same: more heat on Big Steel and others. 


When the Ford Motor Co. accepted 
the principle of guaranteeing the in 
come of its employees during layoffs, 
many other managements complained 
bitterly. They protested that Ford had 
let labor get its foot firmly in the 
guaranteed wage door, ‘The crack would 
be widened by concerted union pres 
sure 

Last weekend, businessmen worried 

about the probable impact of two new 
guarantee plans—one adopted by an 
industry to end a potentially serious 
strike, the second established quictly 
by a textile company and its union, 
Neither plan is patterned after the 
Ford-United Auto Workers (CIO) pro- 
gram. Possibly one or both would have 
been adopted regardless of what hap- 
pened in auto bargaining. 
* Importance—To management gen- 
erally, that probability isn't important 
lhe worrisome significance is rather in 
the fact that, instead of a single plan 
in a single industry, three plans in dene 
widely different industries can now 
be cited by labor negotiators in demand- 
ing some form of wage guarantees. 

The two new plans are those of: 

¢ Atlantic and Gulf ship operators 


i530 





who agreed, reluctantly, to an ‘‘employ- 
ment security plan’ proposed by the 
National Maritime Union (CIO), This 
method of providing unemployment 
benefits to seamen “legitimately out of 
work” will cost shipping employers 25¢ 
a day for every crew member 

* American Velvet Co. and the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO), covering some 500 employees 
in Stonington, Conn. This plan pro- 
vides that laid-off employees with at 
least 10-year seniority can get $40 a 
week “guaranteed pay” for up to 52 
weeks. This plan is an adaptation of 
a 15-year-old profit-sharing system. 
¢ Steel Ahead—These new plans—and 
the _ of UAW bargaining on the 
so-Ca “Ford formula” for guaran- 
teeing pay—got close attention in man- 
agement circles this week, but they 
were overshadowed by something big- 
ger; steel bargaining. 

Negotiations in basic steel, with its 
600,000 way ee and pattern-setting 
importance for industry in general, are 
limited this year to the wage question. 
gw signed last year run to mid- 
1956. There is no doubt now that the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) will place a 


serious guaranteed-wage demand before 
management at that time. 

Currently, USW is concentrating on 
winning a substantial wage increase 
that will top what Pres. David J. Me- 
Donald calls the “74¢ in the pocket” 
value of UAW’s Ford and GM settle- 
inents. 

U.S. Steel Corp. placed an offer 
before the union this week, but the 
probability is that bargaining will go 
down to the deadline next week. 

At midweek, Pittsburgh was talking 
of a settlement on a straight 124¢-an- 
hour raise, plus increased between-job 
increments adding 34¢ or possibly as 
much as 54¢, lifting USW’s average 
raise to 16¢ or 18¢ an hour. Should this 
happen, the dissatisfaction indicated 
within UAW over trading off a bigger 
raise for GAW (page 158) may Toad 
to shifts in auto union policy. But 
with new interest being shown in guar- 
antee plans, it won't mean the end of 
GAW bargaining. 

The National Maritime Union's 
“employment security plan” demand— 
the basis for a short Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast shipping strike—was not worked 
up psa & NMU wasn’t riding the 
UAW train but was moving on its own 
in the same direction of guaranteed in- 
come during layoffs. 
¢ The Aim—The scamen’s union served 
notice in February that it intended to 
negotiate a “guaranteed annual employ- 
ment insurance’ program this year 
(BW--Feb.12°55,p142). 

Ship operators resisted the demand 
although many—the large passenger and 
dry cargo hines—receive government sub- 
sidies, which help them out of any 
tight labor cost squeeze. The firm em- 
ine position at the start of bargain- 
ing was widely attributed to a tough 
attitude in Congress on subsidies, and 
to increasing complaints from unsub- 
sidized operators that the big lines have 
been giving in too easily to NMU- 
setting “bankrupting” pay patterns for 
smaller operators. 

Contracts ran out on Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts on June 15 without an 
agreement being reached. NMU sea- 
men quit work. Some 700 ships cither 
were tied up or faced tieups at the first 
port of call. 

« The rigger 8 5 and dry 
cargo ship operators settled quickly for 
a “compromise” plan giving NMU 
basically what it had asked: industry- 
financed layoff pay—expected to be $40 
a week—for involuntarily unemployed 
seamen unable to qualify for state bene- 
fits (about half of NMU’s 40,000 total) 
or the difference between state benefits 
and the contracted amount for the 
others, with payments expected to con- 
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Extra safety-thirst dries up floor hazards 


Give your plant floors a greater margin of safety 
and save money, simply by using Eagle-Picher 
Industrial Floor-Dry. There's positive proof that 
Floor-Dry actually absorbs up to 200% more 
liquid per pound than other floor drying materials. 

No one has to tell you how costly floor acci- 
dents can be in terms of human misery, insurance 





E 


Since 1843 





rates and production lags. Moréand more, Main- 
tenance Men, Safety Engineers and Purchasing 
Agents are becoming wary of floor-dry compounds 
with low liquid absorption and a tendency to 
“mud.” They're turning to Eagle-Picher Industrial 
Floor-Dry because it's the proved granular mineral 
compound that keeps floors thirstiest and safest. 


Industrial Floor-Dry is among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth Industries. 


Divisions and principal products: riGment division, lead and zinc pigments and 
oxides—OWIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, molded and extruded rubber products— 
INSULATION DIVISION, aluminum combination storm windows and doors, mineral 
wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products—MINING & SMELTING DIVISION, zinc, 
lead, germanium, cadmium—FAasRiCON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plas- 
tics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers. We welcome opportunities to 
share our research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line, 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company * General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 



























Easy, low cost way to 


GAIN IDENTITY 





You'll be amazed 

HOW MUCH ADVERTISING 
a few cents extra buys 

on Thilco packaging papers 


Immediate product identification, more pres 
tige, more customer appeal — all this pows 
erful “salesmanship” is yours with Thilco 
DECORATED protextive packaging papers. 
You get the lowest cos advertising space 
money can buy — in addition tw complete 
functional protection, 





VARIOUS GRADES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS — Thilco's 
wide range of protective papers, in numerous spe- 
cialty grades and treammens, provide uwamatched 
waterprout protection, prevention of moisture-vapor 
transmission — grease and oil penetration — of, 
just general decorative packaging. Thilco papers 
are especially adapted to automatic machine wrap- 
ping, bundling, hand wrapping, box coverings and 
bag manufacture 


INCREASE YOUR SALES — Let Thileo PRINT- 
DECORATED protective papers add selling power 


to your products. Give us complete details on your 
packaging problem; we ll sead samples and money- 
saving suggestions similar to your needs — at no 
con to you, of courte 


Get this "Fact File’ 


tt telle of sevings mode by 
componies sock as yours 
Oviline your peckaging 
precedure end eny particu 
ter problems lnvelved. We 
will send esemples end it 
lustretions in related fietds 
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tinue for as long as 26 wecks of idleness. 

Operators won an NMU stipulation 
that the guarantee ‘oa should not be 
used to merease labor turnover, This 
is an employerdemanded safeguard 
against seamen refusing to sign for a 
second trip after re. ag one voy- 
age, and then collecting benefits as 
“unemployed” a week or so later. 

The American Velvet-Textile Work- 

ers Union of America (CIO) cushion 
against unemployment is provided as a 
modification of a profit-sharing plan in 
effect since 1940. TWUA calls the 
result the first GAW plan in the textile 
industry. Actually, it’s far from a GAW 
plan in its present form. 
* Based on Profit Fund—American 
Velvet puts 27% of its annual a 
before taxes into two profit-sharing 
funds—18% into one divided among 
employees at Christmas, the other 9% 
into a pension fund in which nearly 
$l-million has accumulated 

Up to now, money in the trust fund 
for cach employee could be touched 
only on retirement or if the employee 
quit, was discharged, or “eetired” his 
account to get emergency cash. In the 
last three instances, he could collect 
half the money accrued in his name, and 
the remainder reverted to the fund, to 
be credited to remaining workers. 

Under the new plan, 10-year workers 
(one-fourth to one-third of the total) 
will be able to withdraw from their ac- 
counts, in the event of layoffs, the dif- 
ference between Connecticut unemploy- 
ment compensation and $40 a week 
for as long as state benefits are payable, 
and a full $40 a week thereafter for up 
to 52 weeks in all. TWUA’s GAW 


claim is based on the fact that the 10- 
year worker is thus assured $40 a week 
for a full year, if laid off that long. 

However, the money withdrawn 
from the American Velvet fund during 
layoffs reduces the equity the unem- 
ployed worker has in the pension fund 
—in effect, a savings account for his 
future. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, American 
Motors Corp. and UAW are getting 
down to serious bargaining on a con- 
tract to replace one expiring Aug. 12. 
The auto union wants the Hudson- 
Nash producer to match—perhaps bet- 
ter—the terms of Ford and GM settle- 
ments. Before mew secrecy wraps 
dropped over Detroit bargaining ses- 
sions, AMC made clear that it hopes 
to avoid “pattern” negotiations. 
¢ Key Debate—What happens in the 
AMC bargaining may be the key to 
how the “Ford formula” will be adapted 
to smaller companies both in and out 
of the auto industry. 

One small UAW employer, Barcy- 
Nicholson Co. of Detroit, with only 
60 on the payroll, was the first of the 
little firms to accept the “Ford for- 
mula” for unemployment compensation 
supplements. This maker of small auto 
stampings agreed to put S¢ per hour 
per employee into a trust fund (with no 
maximum) from which payments will 
be made on the same basis as at Ford 
and GM, beginning after one year. 

The company specified, however, 
that it was accepting the plan provision- 
ally: Should its added labor cost affect 
the company’s competitive position in 
the industry, Barcy-Nicholson will pe- 
tition UAW for a pay cut. 


Will New Raises Pull Up livii 


It Could Happen Although for the Last Three Years . 


elas ngs 
Steadily 
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SUNOCO’S “SHIRTSLEEVE” REPRESENTATIVES 


Sun Oil Representatives loosen their white collars 
.--help solve industrial petroleum problems 


Does your plant use an industrial lubricant? 
...@ process oil? Your Sun Representative is 
ready to roll up his sleeves and go to work 
for you. 


And he is not the only one! He is backed by 
technical men and engineers who have spent 
years specializing in the use of petroleum 
products in every industry...chemical, rub- 
ber, metalworking, power, transportation... 
to name a few. These specialists, too, are ready 
to roll up their sleeves and go to work for you. 


Whatever your industry, if you use petroleum 





products, your Sun Representative can offer 
you a wealth of “shirtsleeve” experience... to 
help you increase production... reduce costs 


... and increase profits. See him the next time 
he calls. 


Watch your industry's trade magazine 
to see how Sun Industrial Petroleum Products 
help serve your industry. 


xs I> 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 





SUN OIL COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





SETUP FOR CONSULTING: These key home office people help Martin E. Segal 
(sewted, left, with partner) steer 500 welfare and pension funds; his business is . . . 


Setting the Course for Funds 


Martin E. Segal, the 38-year-old man 


with dark hair and oo in the fore- 


ground above, left school at 15 to go to 
work for a general insurance broker. 
Two years later he was selling insur- 
ance. In 1939 hz took himself into the 
group incurance business as a con 
sultant. 

At first he met with little success. 
Then came wartime wage controls, 
which gave a big boost to welfare and 
pension plans—and started Segal’s busi- 
ness and others like it on an upward 
climb. Today, Segal’s firm, probably 
the largest of this new breed of pen 
sion and welfare consultants, employs 
more than 80 people and is retained 
by over 500 funds covering more than 
24nilhon employees and dependents. 
About 20 of his employees work in the 
Chicago and San Francisco branch 
offices, the rest in the New York home 
office 
* Variety—Segal estimates that upwards 
of $500-million annually is paid into 
the funds by which his firm, Martin E. 
Segal & Co., is retained. The clients 
represent a wide variety of industries, 
ranging from dairy and baking groups, 
building and construction to the pen- 
ion and welfare funds of the American 
Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists-which cover such people as 
Frank Sinatra, Jackie Gleason, Dinah 
Shore, and Bud Collyer. 

This diversity is not accidental, but 
intentional, says Segal. It pays off by 
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giving his staff broad experience that 
is useful even when the industries seem 
totally unrelated. They found, for ex- 
ample, that what they learned in the 
building and construction industry from 
the constant movement of covered em- 
ployces from one employer to another 
was equally aotintie in the radio- 
television field. 


|, Why Consultants? 


It's not hard to see where the clients 
for firms such as Segal’s are coming 
from. The U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare a just released a 
survey that tells part of the story. It 
shows a sharply rising trend in the 
number of self-insured health plans 
aetna by unions. It also points up 
changes in the funds—improvement of 
existing benefits, extension of benefits 
to dependents. 

As another sign of the times, the 
State of New York has announced that 
75% of the 4.5-million workers covered 
by the state’s unemployment insurance 
are also protected by health and wel- 
fare plans. 

These two studies document the vast 
expansion taking place in welfare and 
pension programs. 

The programs have two broad pur- 
poses Welfare funds usually provide 
some form of insurance covering em- 
ployees’ medical and hospital expenses, 
sickness and accident benefits; and 


often they include life insurance. Pen- 
sion plans are sect up to allow employces 
to retire on a regular income to supple- 
ment their savings and federal social 
security. 

© Bewildered—But why can't the 
trustees, men with some experience in 
business or in union financial maiters, 
manage their own fund without outside 
help? 

The average trustee, whatever his 
business experience, usually has little 
knowledge of insurance or actuarial 
a and is sometimes bewildered 

y the problems posed in taking money 
into the fund and safeguarding it so 
future benefits may be paid. 

Take for example two trustees of the 
Milk Industry-Drivers and Dairy Em- 
oo, Unions Pension and Welfare 
‘und, located in New York. These 
two men, Robert E. Crowley and 
Lawrence W. McGinley, may be con- 
sidered above the average in fiduciary 
experience. 

Yet Crowley, although he is a finan- 
cial vice-president of Sheffield Farms 
Co., says he knew very little about the 
technicalities of insurance and actuarial 
accounting. He believes the fund’s con- 
sultants “have really shown us the de- 
tails and background of insurance.” 

McGinley is president of Local 680, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America (AFL) and has been 
a union official for some 21 years. He 
echoes Crowley's view. 

The milk industry fund last year 
took in $2,250,000 and paid $2,218,000 
in premiums. The fee for Segal’s con- 
sultation services was $15,000. 
¢ Employers and Unions—Consultants 
whose clients are primarily employers 
are far from new. A New York actuarial 
consultant, George B. Buck, advised 
employers on their pension problems 
as early as 1912. Other firms that came 
early into the pension consulting field 
included Coates, Herfurth & England, 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
Woodward & Fondiller, of New York; 
Arthur S. Hansen, of Lake Bluff, IIL; 
and A. G. Gabriel, of Detroit. 

Since that time unions have gained a 
bigger voice in benefit plans. The Taft- 
Hartley Act required that all collectively 
bargained plans be jointly administered 
by union and management. And the 
“fringes” of health, welfare, and pen- 
sion benefits have become popular 
union demands 

This drive has produced a growing 
number of multi-employer beneft plans 
that are collectively bargained and 
jointly trusteed by a board of manage- 
ment and union representatives. And it 
has provided the soil in which the con- 
sultants have flourished. 

As the murder of Thomas Lewis, 
New York labor leader, revealed, not 
all of those attracted to the field were 
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savory citizens (BW—Feb.12'54,p164). 
But most of the new consultants are 
legitimate businessmen in a business 
for which there is a real and legitimate 
need. One of the first to see the possi- 
bilities for consultants in the area of 
ollectively bargained plans was Segal. 


ll. How You Consult 


Segal’s services may begin while bar- 
gaining is still going on over a benefit 
plan. His services are available at this 
stage either to an employer or to a 
union. He advises on how much money 
it will take to provide the desired bene- 
fits, or on the maximum benefits that 
can be obtained with a certain level of 
contribution to the fund. 

Mostly, though, Segal is called in by 
the fund trustees after the amount of 
contributions or benefits has been cs- 
tablished. 

After he is retained by a fund, 
Segal’s basic service is 4 package in three 
parts 

¢ Advice before a plan is set up. 

¢ Aid in actual formation of a 
fund. 

¢ Continuous assistance and advice 
during operation. 

Usually there is a contract signed by 
the trustees, and this may run from two 
to ten years. 
¢ Preparing the Plan—In 1953, the 
trustees of the National Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Industry & Union Welfare 
Fund came to Segal for help in setting 
up a fund to cover most of the large 
national baking companies. 

Here is how Segal’s firm worked 
with them: 

First, his staff of experts sat down 
with the trustees to outline the steps 
that had to be taken. 

Then the firm's various departments 
moved in—aiding the fund’s lawvers in 
drawing up the trust agreement and 
the structure of the fund—setting up 
1 system of handling fund contributions 

installing special bookkeeping and ac- 
counting procedures—getting appropri 
ate equipment. 

With these preliminaries accom 
plished, Segal’s actuaries analyzed the 
employee group to determine what 
benefits could be provided at what cost. 
The firm then sent specification letters 
to insurance companies setting forth the 
fund's requirements—and analyzed the 
bids received. 

This analysis of competitive bids is 
probably one of Scgal’s most important 
services. Insurance carriers differ in 
their retention fees—the amount they 
hold out of each premium to cover such 
charges as commissions, taxes, contin- 
gency reserves, and other expenses. 
These fees may vary as much as 10% to 
15% on bids for the same fund. Since 
most companies will not guarantee their 
retention estimates, it is important for 
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NOISELESS VACUUM 


This is the introduction of another 
Tornado vacuum cleaner developed 
to meet the needs of “Modern 
Maintenance.” 

The new Tornado Model 240 
Noiseless is the perfect answer for 
cleaning conditions where noise is a 
factor, and yet powerful suction is 
necessary for speed and thorough 
cleaning. 

What's more—it does both wet 
or dry pickup with equal efficiency. 


250 M.P.H. suction spreds pick 
up all dirt, dust, even metal 
chips, faster and easier. 


CLEANERS 


The pewerful 1 H.P, multiple stage 
motor has a separate cooling system 
completely isolated from the suction 
or cleaning air. 

For all industrial or institutional 
use, Tornado Noiseless is your 
answer for faster, efficient, noise- 
free cleaning. 

We'll be glad to give you an “On- 
the-spot” demonstration. Be sure to 
write for Tornado Bulletin 707 today. 


tions leaves floors “bone dry.” 


ToRNADO. the complete maintenance line 


Heevy 
Series © . 
sizes 
remeveble 
meter unit: 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE «+ 


§ ’ 
| 


blewers with 
magh oe -h 
te 325 MPH. 


GREER EECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











for 
BUSINESS WEEK 
on newsstands... 


Business Week is available only by 
subscription to management men in 
business and industry. This means 
a market of top buying influence for 
your advertising in Business Week. 














Makes any truck a dump truck to 
handle wet or , hot or cold yy 
material... & . » quickly. 
efficient materials handling system cuts 
hand unloading costs at st 50% as 
proved by thousands in use in leading 
industries. Pays for iteelf before you 
know it, 

Roura builds ‘em rugged . . . extra 
heavy gauge metal. . . continuous-seam 
welded . . . braced and double braced for 
years of service. Sizes from 44 to 2 cubic 
yards. Also available on live or with 
wheels or casters. Let Roura help you 
cut costs. 


ROURA 


| HOPPER | 


: 

j hetero et hater a med 
| onan eae 

j ROURA IROM WORKS, INC. 

| 1407 Weodiend Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
= 


-— = d 
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. « « investment policy 
25% to 35% in common 
stock .. .” 

FUNDS sterts on p. 154 


the trustees to know exactly what each 
estimate covers. 

* Pensions—When the consultation 
concerns a pension fund, many pre- 
liminary steps are the same as for a 
welfare fund. But pension funds, such 
as the one set up last year for the Guy 
F. Atkinson Construction Co., must 
have Treasury Dept. approval for tax 
exemption, 

Another vital question for pension 
funds is whether to buy insurance or 
to self-insure (BW—Apr.2’55,p77). A 
self-insured plan usually invests the 
money directly or through a bank, and 
pays claims directly from the fund. An 
msured fund may either buy individual 
group annuity policies, or put the 
money into a pool for purchasing an- 
nuity policies as claimants are ready to 
retire, 

Segal will set up eligibility rules, and 
will submit specification letters to in- 
surance companies or banks. 

He will also advise on investment 
policy. At present, his view of sound 
policy~and that of the vast majority of 
students of the subject—favors putting 
25% to 35% of a pension fund in com- 
mon stock, the rest in government, 
municipal, and corporate bonds, and 
in real estate. 
¢ Setting Up the Plan—Scgal takes no 
part in choosing the insurance company 
or bank to be dealt with. Once the 
trustees decide that, he helps get the 
plan going. For the bakery welfare fund 
and the Atkinson pension fund, his 
firm performed such services as de- 
signing claims forms, establishing 
claims procedure, setting up a system 
for determining the fund’s “experience 
ume. § (which affects dividends and re- 
newal rates), supervising preparation of 
explanatory pamphlets. 

* Keepi abs—Once the plan is 
working, Segal will ride herd on it as 
long as the trustees retain him. He 
consults with the trustees on any and 
all meg of operations, makes special 
studies, keeps the trustees posted on 


changes in laws or insurance regulations, 
provides detailed yearend reports. ‘These 
usually serve as the basis for a trustees’ 


report. If insurance dividends or re- 
newal rates seem out of line, Segal’s 
firm negotiates for adjustments. Pen- 
sion plans also get actuarial advice on 
tax exemption and on tax deductions 
for contributing employces. 

Though Sega! usually works through 
from the begir.ning, he is more and 
more frequently being calied in on al- 
ready operating funds. He looks for 


this business to grow, thinks there's 
more concern now with technical de- 
tails of welfare and pension plans. 

In one recent California case, the 
trustees of the sheet metal industry's 
fund say that Segal’s firm saved the 
fund $125,000 in gross premiums in 
one year, ay $20,000 more through 
recommended administrative changes. 
The charge for services was $4,900. 


ill. Advice Is a Business 


Welfare-pension consulting is a 
highly competitive field. And the con- 
sultants themselves divide into two 
schools on their proper function. The 
bone of contention is payment of brok- 
erage commissions by insurance com- 
panies. Consultants who render only 
actuarial services argue that since they 
accept no commission they save the 
fund this cost, and also have no stake 
in which company is chosen. 

Segal, whose firm is also licensed as 

an insurance broker, replies that under 
the law the vast majority of insurance 
companies have to charge a commission 
to the customer, even though none is 
actually paid to the broker. That's be- 
cause they are not allowed to discrimi- 
nate between customers; if a commis- 
sion is once charged to a customer, all 
customers must be similarly charged. 
Segal contends that the non-broker con- 
sultant, who can’t legally accept a com- 
mission, may be inclined to favor com- 
panies that don’t pay one, though their 
costs may be higher. (It's mostly the 
non-profit organizations dealing in hos- 
pital and group health, and some mu- 
tuals, that don't pay commissions.) 
¢ Fees—Since a commission must be 
paid, Segal’s policy is to accept only 
the minimum and, where necessary, also 
charge the fund a fee to cover his 
charges. Fees range from $400 up to— 
in one case—$60,000. Much of the 
time, commissions don’t cover his full 
fee. For this reason, and because most 
of his pension clients are self-insured, 
Segal estimates that over 75% of the 
firm's income is from fees. He is on 
record as advocating abolition of the 
mandatory commission. 
* Competitors—Though Segal and 
other consultants do not compete di- 
rectly with banks and insurance com- 
panies, “their interests are not abways 
the same.” Bankers and insurance men 
in general admit there is a place for 
the consultant welfare programs. One 
unsold banker expressed ae opinion 
that any discussion of the growing con- 
sulting business would just be “giving 
those fellows a lot of free publicity.” 

Most insurance companies and banks, 
however, profess approval in gencral of 
the services performed by most con- 
sultants—but show considerable pique 
in specific cases when these services 
cost them profitable accounts. 
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Even 438 hours 
of “soaking heat” N 
at 1600° F... 7 ty on 
Wi A 
won’t cause undue skrinkage or cracking 
of new CAREY ALLTEMP insulation! 


ALLTEMP is a special combination of inorganic silicas and asbestos 
fibers, with physical and chemical properties giving excellent ef- 
ficiency in heat saving and very low shrinkage (up to 34 less than 
many 1200°F - 1500° F insulations). It is non-brittle, easily workable 
and keeps its high thermal efficiency and strength, even through 
continuous exposure to excessive heat and moisture. 


ALLTEMP is made in sectional, tri-sectional and segmental blocks. 
In “nesting” pipe covering sizes, a wide range of unusual assemblies 
can be built-up from a limited number of “prime” units, with 
application in either single or broken joint double layer construction. 
Use it for temperatures from 100° to 1600° F for top efficiency in 
keeping heat on the job. 


Other famous insulation products developed by Carey include Super- 
Light 85% Magnesia, Hi Temp No. 19, Tempehek, MW-50 and 
MW-One Insulating Cement al a complete line of bonding and fin- 
ishing cements. There is a Carey-approved contract unit conven- 
ientiy located to work with you in selecting the insulation most 
suitable for your needs, and assure its use to best advantage. Con- 
sult your telephone directory, or your nearest Carey district office, 


—— ee The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


diversified products and services for industry, farm and home since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middletown, Ohio; Wilmington, lil.; Memphis, Tenn.; Perth Amboy, N.J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q, 
Research Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: General Magnesite & Magnesia Co.; Quebec Asbestos Corporation, Ltd.; The Philip Carey Company, Ltd. 


Careystone Corrugated asbestos. 
cement cuts building erection time and 
costs; provides fire-safety and freedom 
from maintenance. Illustrated: Cabot 
Carbon Company plant, Willsboro, N. Y., 
with Careystone roofing and siding 


Carey Thermo-Bord combines roof 
deck, insulation and interioy ceiling at 
schools in Sauk City and Baraboo, Wis. 
Architects Durrant and Bergquist report 
lowered labor costs, high insulating ef. 
ficiency, with Thermo-Bord 


Patented Carey Enamel-clad Process 
used to cover worn-out slate roofs at 
White Motor Company's big truck plant, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Carey makes a complete 
line of built-up roofing, roof coatings, roof 
felts. Offers free Root-Check service. 





Completing 
The 
Circle 


The three great factors of business 

Capital, Production, Distribution 
—function like meshed gears. They 
are dependent on each other and 
vulnerable to each other. They are 
assets when their pace is increased 
and liabilities when their pace is 
decreased, 


When capital turns slowly, the 
other two lose their speed. But 
when capital turnover increases its 
speed, then production and distri- 
bution go into high gear. 


Business success, therefore, often 
depends on how fast your dollars 
move from the bank, through pro- 
duction and receivables, and back 
to the bank. 


When you are Factored by Cromp- 
ton your dollars attain their maxi- 
mum speed, Because we give you 
immediate cash for your receiv- 
ables, And in doing so we relieve 
you of all credit risk, as well as that 
part of your overhead involved in 
collection chores. That saving 
alone may pay the cost of our fac- 
toring, But you get an extra divi- 
dend: the money you save because 
we have forced your dollars to 
work overtime for you. 


The Human Faclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 18, New York 





A WILDCAT STRIKE in which penciled signs show up—and workers take a day off. 


The Why of Auto Walkouts 


Strikes that swept through plants of 
the two major auto companies during 
the past several weeks have ebbed, but 
there is still speculation over the real 
reasons for the industry's worst out- 
break of labor troubles im at least five 
years. 2 

In Detroit and in Washington, par- 
ticularly, the big unanswered question 
is whether the unrest that followed auto 
settlements indicates rank-and-file dis- 
satisfaction with what the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) calls the “largest eco- 
nomic package that we ever mego- 
tiated,” 
¢ Strike Wave—The stoppages that 
seriously disturbed production first at 
Ford Motor Co. plants and later at 
those of Gencral Motors Corp. came 
in two waves. The first hit just before 
bargaining deadlines, the second and 
heaviest after Ford and GM initialed 
new “historic” agreements with UAW. 

At the peak, Ford reported 74,060 


of its 140,000 workers idle in 37 plants. 
GM at one time had a total 154,690 
of its 325,000 workers idle because of 
strikes, and 40 of 119 plants closed 
down. 

UAW statements on the walkouts 
were, if anything, more critical than 
management's. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the auto union, sent strongly- 
worded orders to strikers, calling on 
them to return to jobs, and warning 
that those failing to do so would lose 
union protection should employers take 
disciplinary action against them. 
“fast a Stroll”—The fizst wave of 
strikes was minimized by almost every- 
one. Unauthorized walkouts always in- 
crease in midyear, and plague both em- 
ployers and union leaders. A mass 
yearning for a little extra time off seems 
to be the reason behind spontancous 
decisions to quit jobs ever anything or 
nothing. Some labor experts were in- 
clined to discount the significance of 
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UNDERCOVER AGENTS AT WORK 


Dependable protection against underground cor- 
rosion is one of the most essential considerations in 
the installation of any pipeline. This protection 
usually consists of an insulating, corrosion-inhibit- 
ing coating applied to the pipe surface, with further 
shielding provided by a wrapper to resist abrasion 
and soil stress. These are the “undercover agents” 
that safeguard pipeline installations against cor- 
rosion leaks and deterioration. 


Throughout the nation today, leading utilities 
and pipeline companies look to Dearborn for long- 
term protection of one of their most important in- 


Drarcborwu NO-OX-ID 


For Long-Term Pipeline Protection 


vestments—the carrier pipe that must transmit ma- 
terial thousands of miles to its consumer. Dearborn’s 
NO-OX-ID Coatings aad NO-OX-IDized Wrappers 
provide chemical and mechanical protection against 
moisture penetration and soil action—protection 
that lasts for decades—on installations under 
ground or under water. 


Whether applied by hand ... by Traveliner ... or 
at the mill, Dearborn Coating Combinations are 
your best assurance of dependable, long-life pro- 
tection. On your next pipe-coating job, you'll find 
it pays to specify Dearborn NO-OX-ID. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW, Chicago $4, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about NO-OX.-ID. 


Le | 





and distribution 
problems? 


Let Lehigh untangle things for 
you! With our 35 years’ experi- 
ence and unmatched facilities, we 
know most of the answers to stor- 
age and distribution questions. 

We have facts marketers will 
welcome ...evidence that may 
prove our services can be more 
efficient and economical than 
operating your own warehouse 
and trucks. 

Our five modern warehouses 
and delivery fleets can put your 
products quickly into the rich 
New York metropolitan area. We 
also operate the huge Horseheads 
center in upstate New York, and 
others in Atlanta and Richmond. 
Our big tank farm at Bayonne, 
N. J. unloads bulk liquids, stores 
and repacks for distribution at a 
saving. Lehigh saves you year 
round operating costs; you pay 
only for services as used. Every 
manufacturer and shipper should 
know the Lehigh story. It's good 
business, Write, phone or wire, 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 


Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newerk 5, N. J. 


Telephones: 
{N, 3.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. ¥.) REctor 2.3338 











the walkouts, pointing out that a five- 
year, no-strike contract gave militant 
and gr gw — no earlier 
sha Pago letting off steam. 

n addition, iat 
both Ford and GM and the auto union 
went to a contract deadline. When- 
ever that happens, some locals can be 
expected to jump the strike gun. Par- 
ticularly, it happens when—as in the 
cases of Ford and GM-—the deadline 
negotiations are going on during a con- 
tract extension, when there has 
been a union campaign to build up 
sentiment for a solid walkout. 

Whatever the reason, “impatience 
strikes” broke out during the final stages 
of both Ford and GM_ negotiations, 
apparently without UAW'’s blessing. 

nionists at one GM plant said they 

haa just agreed to “take a stroll” until 
the co tion decided to “quit stall- 
ing and sign up.” Their walkout was 
leisurely and goodnatured. It was typi- 
cal of most—before the settlements. 
* How Serious?—The Ford and GM 
strikes did not end with the announce- 
ment of terms of the new contracts. 
Instead, walkouts —— They could 
no longer be considered just the reac- 
tion impatient unionists to slow- 
moving negotiations. They now had 
to be taken seriously. 

Just how seriously depends upon two 
things: 

¢ How much real anger and how 
much for-the-record protest was behind 
skilled workers’ strikes. 

¢ Whether an assortment of some- 
what fuzzy local issues (including a de- 
mand for a milk vending machine in a 
Chicago production room) really 
prompted walkouts that spread through 
GM plants, or whether they were 
prompted more by a belief that the new 
contract gives workers very little—in 
economic terms—they didn’t already 
have. 

Initially, most interest centered on 
the skilled workers’ strike. The group— 
a small minority in UAW-—has long 
contended that its interests have been 
ne ee in those of the unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. It asked for a 


30¢-an-hour raise this year, and UAW 
negotiated an average of 8¢ to 10¢ 
an hour more for skilled men than for 
the others. The protest strikes followed, 
with the skilled workers charging their 


added pay hike wasn’t enough. 
*Pay Yearnings?—When _ post-settle- 
ment production workers’ walkouts 
swept through GM, UAW described 
the situation (without condoning it) as 
a case of workers “blowing off steam.” 
The union said that rank-and-filers, 
brought to a stage of hot-tempered mili- 
tance during negotiations, had simply 
quit—without authorization—over “bad 
local working conditions and unresolved 
grievances.” 

Many work conditions in GM plants 


are covered by supplemental agreements 
negotiated on the local level. Accord- 
om Be UAW, the that in- 
vo nearly half of all GM workers 
were caused by the failure of local 
tiators to reach ts on : 
ment terms before the national contract 
wSentonty in 6 rehiring, shift 
iority in firing and rehiring, shi 
preference rights, inequity claims, 
overtime rules, pad pes issues 
—including a claim by GM Willow 
Run workers for 15¢ an hour “travel 
pay” to compensate them for the 90-mi. 
round trip een homes and plant 
~were the issues publicized as behind 
the GM walkouts. P. mbling i. 
strike centers over the to “a 
real raise” raised questions of whether 
the publicized issues were the real ones. 
the Ford contract was nego- 

tiated, workers, in many instances, ac- 
cepted it without fully understandin 
what it offered them. Reuther pla 
the settlement value at “in excess of 
20¢ an hour,” and rank-and-filers 
bought the package. 

in the des ‘ven the Ford and 
GM _ settlement, many local leaders 
took closer looks at the “package” 
negotiated, and the first GAW enthusi- 
asm waned somewhat. Strikes followed 
the GM-UAW agreement on similar 
terms. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





The union clause just added to 
the General Motors contract (BW— 
Jun.18°55,p164) will require about 
17,000 non-union hourly rated em- 
ployees (about 5% of the total) to join 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) as a 
condition of employment. Under past 
contracts, only newly hired workers had 
to join UAW, and even these could 
withdraw after a year. 
. 


Industrywide bargaining should be tried 
out in the auto industry, Henry Ford 
II proposed this week. While denying 
Ferd collusion with General Motors 
in bargaining this year, he said he would 
like to see all auto manufacturers ne- 
otiate jointly with the United Auto 

orkers (CIO) on economic issues, 
leaving local problems to individual 
bargaining. UAW’s Walter Reuther 
retorted quickly that it would “make 
small crises into big ones.” From GM 
and Chrysler Corp., no comment. 

. 

Joint iations with AFL’s Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and CIO’s United 
Packinghouse Workers were refused by 
the nation’s meat packers, on grounds 
that since there are separate contracts 
there should also be separate negotia- 
tions. 
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[om R/M Hose Helps 
m4. Keep Industry's 
ear Lifeblood 





After R/M Rotary Hose has helped drill the well, other R/M 
Hoses flow the crude through tankers to refineries. Then they flow the fuei 
oil, gasoline, butane and propane gas through tank cars, bulk plants, 
and delivery trucks to you. 


R/M Hose serves indusiry 
compressed tir on contrucion fn | Wherever fluid veyed, R/M Hose hel 
; . rever fluids or gases are con R ose helps 
os onal near age is “s . keep the lifeblood of industry flowing. Through it 
livering oil, water and chemicals. : r J ‘ flows gasoline for your car, oil for your heating system, 
‘ ' steam for sterilizing and cleaning food equipment, 
chemicals for making today’s wonder materials. It even 
helps sandblast buildings. R/M Hose is as varied in size 
and type as in uses, Hose, however, is only one example 
of R/M specialized skills. From its seven great plants 
and laboratories come a host of other products— 
of rubber, asbestos, engineered plastic, sintered metal— 
ewe tba ger Bead yo that are in widespread use the world around. if you 
Anhydrous Ammonia Hose. This have a problem involving any of these materials, 


specially designed hese transfers call on R/M., 
the ammonia from storage to 


meray dapee vg then injects it Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business 
nictiie An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose © Rubber Covered Rolls + Bowling Bails ¢ Other Industriel Rubber 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. passaic, new sersey 
... Gondot - mannarran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passeic, NJ. «© Gridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Ps. « Wo. Charleston, S.C. +¢ Crawfordeville, ind. « Neenah, Wis. «© Peterborough, Ontario, Consds 





USE THE 
WORLD-WIDE 
FACILITIES OF 

JAPAN’S LARGEST 


Heed Office: Chiyode-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in 
Lendon, New York, Calcutta 
184 Branches throughout Jepan 


Business executives 
appreciate the prestige 
associated with this smart 
Central Park hotel... 
conveniently located to business 
and entertainment centers 
All rooms wittrteleyision, many 
are air-conditioned. 
Single from $10 Double from $13 \, 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype-N, Y. 1-3076 


ESSEX 


HOUSE 
on.the.park 


Vincent ], Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTK + NEW YoRK 


162 





The Rails: 


§ 


Falling Out of Favor 


This week, one question hammered 
through Wall Street with increasing 
intensity: What's wrong with the rails? 

It was hard to come to a solid answer 
at midweek, despite Wednesday's strong 
showing. Most often heard is the 
theory that the guaranteed annual wage 
settlements in the automobile industry 
have focused the market spotlight on 
inflation stocks (page 25). Neither in- 
vestors nor traders count rails in this 
category except when they are selling 
at “hock shop” prices. 

There's fear, too, of effects on earn- 
ings if rail workers win wage increases. 
These can't be passed on to the con- 
sumer the way steel wage hikes can, 
because of government regulation of 
the rail rates. 
¢ Already High—Besides, the rails have 
already performed very well, despite 
their recent letdown. They were, in 
fact, the market leaders as a group for 
several months (chart, above). It may 
be that their steady rise in the first 
half cuts their chances of further mar- 
ket appreciation. 

* Earnings—Still, to many observers, 
these reasons don’t pack enough weight 
to override what looks like the second 
best postwar earnings year for the rails. 


Standard & Poor's estimates that rail 
earnings will total $825-million this 
year. That would be 22% above last 
years poor mark and not much below 
1953, the top postwar year. 

This week, the country’s largest car- 
rier, the Pennsylyania RR, announced 
that its net earnings for the first five 
months of this year, as well as for the 
month of May alone, had set 10-year 
records. May earnings were nearly 70% 
better than May, 1954, and net for the 
five months totaled $16.3-million, com- 
pared with a $681,124 deficit in the 
first five months of 1954. 

As one rail analyst sums it up, “The 
atmosphere is good in the rails. Costs 
are caught up with, there is a good flow 
of traffic, financial factors are good and 
improving, with better yields through 
higher dividends in prospect.” 

“Yet,” he marvels, wonderingly, “no- 
body's buying ‘em.” 
¢ Big Investors—One technical reason 
why the rails are no longer getting a 
play is that many institutions have 
cooled off on them. They are puttin 
their money into either “faster movers 
or “safer” stocks than most rails are 
expected to be. And, of course, some 
institutions, notably life insurance com- 
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panies, with hefty rail holdings in the the signal for a new upward move. 
carly 1930s, remember how they suf- Lack of confirmation wouldn't, on 
fered through the widespread reorgani- the surface, seem too important, be- 
zations that followed the stock market cause most Streeters regard the Dow 
crash. theory as having been tested by history 
¢ Laggard—There is a corollary of the and found wanting. In 1946, for in- 
recent price weakness in rails that wor- stance, the rails confirmed the indus- 
ries some Streeters. This is the failure trials’ high in midsummer, but the 
of the rail index to ascend to a new market siumped sharply a couple of 
bull market high, thus confirming the months later. Yet Wall Street is in- 
high hit by the industrials (BW—Jun. grained with a “Dow psychology”—a 
18°55,p180). This confirmation, ac- dling that many investors still act in 
cording to the Dow theory, would be accord with the theory 


The Stock Market: 1955 Box Score to Date 


Recent Level vs 


1054 1055 Range Recent 1055 1054 @ Eastgate Shopping Center, Akron. Architect: E. 
Stock Group Close High Lew Levd High Close Vance Florance, L.A. Gen, Contractor: Rottmager 
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iminum ; 669 1025 645 ons i +46 many obvious advantages, in- 
itomobile 338 361 361 0 + 6 cluding low initial cost, eco- 
254 nomical operation and mini- 
201 mum maintenance. But only 
~~ Janitrol has the Multi-Ther- 
“e mex “heating heart” with the 
am amazing record of durability. 
"7 Since 1940, less than }4 of 1% 
have been replaced for any 
cause! 

Investigate all the benefits and 
economies of gas unit heating. 
Call in your Janitrol Repre- 
sentative, a specialist in com- 
fort engineering. For new ideas 
write for our selection of 18 case 
histories, No. JS-266. It's free. 
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Pinance companies 286 
Se, 104, $1 chains iM 


Pood con:panies al 215 
Gold mining (U. 8.) 75 
ead, zine 119 
4 208 
Machine tools 465 
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265 
477 
446 
211 


Motion pictures 269 


Machinery 
Mail order, general chains 


Metal fabricating 


~<cs 


Mining, smelting 


e~cooco™ 


Natural gas 27 297 
Office, business equipment 573 
(nl—erude producers ; 940 
Oil—integrated companies 460 
Paper 1455 


Requires no valuable 
Printing, publishing 169 
Radio—TV, electronics 415 515 : 512 " floor space 


Railroad equipment 137 150 d 146 + > 
Rayon, acetate yarn 405 392 $92 
ipbuilding 92 579 512 


Combine Heating With Cooling 
Save valuable floor space, Install 


Janitrol Duct Heaters to utilize 
the same ducts as your Summer 


cooling. 


Shiprpeng 624 093 “93 
oes 142 152 152 
Soaps 296 01 292 
lt drinks 1i5 129 129 
teel $51 442 442 


war 142 135 i” - 
Sulphur 438 475 475 A } 
Teatile weavers 279 285 273 
AIR-CONDITIONING 


Tires, rubber goods #75 1040 1040 ; HEATING AND 

—_uueue=m DIVISIO Ss ae 
Uulty operating companies 1648 179 167 179 
ULtuhty holding companies 285 un ws Surface Combustion Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Vegetable oil 259 230 229 235 In Conade: Alvor Simpson Lid, Toronto 13 
ALSO MAKERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL 

Data Stendard & Poor's Corp. Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1035-30 = 100), AND KATHABGAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING. 
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DO YOUR )SCALES 
ADD UP TO A 


TODAY IT PAYS TO TAKE A 
PLANT-WIDE LOOK AT WEIGHING 


Do you have the right scales in the right 
laces? A modern Weighing System works 
and in hand with your accounting system and 
makes a dig difference in helping you win 
your war on costs. Weight records that originate at scales flow 
to the accounting areas and directly affect costs, inventories and 
customer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the est time. That's why it’s more than 
ever important to think of weighing not in terms of isolated 
scales, but as a vital part of your overall cost-control system. 


If you would like to explore this in relation to your plant, why not 


drop us a line today? No obligation, of course. 
Ask about the “weighing system plan.” 

Toledo Scale Company, 

Toledo 1, Ohio, 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . « about steel price 
boost ahead ... . atom profits 
are remote . . . an offering of 
long-term governments. 


Look for the Treasury's u — fi- 
nancing operation to include an offer- 
ing of perhaps as much as an additional 
$l-billion of the 40-year 3% bonds. 
That's the advice of some smart Street 
money-market experts. The only detail 
still undecided in this connection, they 
claim, is whether the offering of such 
long-term bonds will be on a cash basis 
or as an exchange for maturing obliga- 
tions. , 

Steel price boosts between $5 and $6 
a ton will be the end product of in- 
dustry wage negotiations, many smart 
Streeters believe. The way they figure 
it, the steel workers will win pay boosts 
between 12¢ and 15¢ an hour; each 
penny per hour will add about 40¢ a 


ton to production costs. 


Yeats may pass before business gen- 
erally reaps any profits from the private 
development of nuclear power. That's 
the opinion of Edgar H. Dixon, of 
Dixon-Yates fame. Dixon, who is presi- 
dent of Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
and chairman of Edison Electric In- 
stitute’s atomic energy committee, says, 
“There are still many development dol- 
lars to be spent and equipment manu- 
facturers will continue to pick up the 
check for many of them. So will the 
utilities, engineering firms, and chemical 
companies 4 


Don't be misled bv “market state- 
ments” like this one about the Ford- 
GM “GAW” settlements: “pretty soon 
another $205-million will be looking 
for full employment-mainly in stocks.” 
On the contrary, a UAW spokesman 
says, “At no time during . . . [the 
fund's three-vear life] . . . can this 
money be invested in the stock market.” 
What's more, it will probably take 
about three years to build the funds up 
to specified limits. 


Market letter gleanings: “Continue 
to expect selective action in individual 
stocks with very little further advance 
in the averages . . . [and] . . . take profits 
on strength in trading accounts.” (Wals- 
ton & Co.) .. . “The resurgence of in- 
flationary sources has spurred institu- 
tional demand for equities . . . [and] 
.. » promises . . . a brisk summer rise.” 
(Homblower & Weeks) . . . “Much of 
the market looks ‘tired’ and a pause or 
reaction scems in order.” (A. M. Kidder 
& Co.) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? *® *® *® GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Now industry's three-phase motors 


can have full three-phase protection 


with standard in-stock 


motor control! 


For designers of machines 
and special control panels 


The unit panel construction of Cutler-Hammer 
*% *& *& Motor Control makes it easy to incor- 
porate starters with three overioad relays. 
Starters mount in place with only three screws, 
require no more space than starters with only 
two overload relays. NEMA Sizes O, 1 and 2 
starters and all parts thereof are now avail- 
able as components. Also a complete com- 
panion line of control relays with quickly 
interchangeable NC-NO contacts. Be sure 
you have the latest design data on this ad- 
vanced equipment. Write or wire today. 


Many motor users have proved two overload re- 
lays are inadequate protection for three-phase 
motors. In fact, widespread motor burnouts due 
to inadequate motor protection have caused 
amendment of Section 4327 of the National 
Electrical Code. The code now permits authori- 
ties to require three overload relays in three- 
phase motor control...and this provision is 
already being enforced in some areas. Many 
safety experts and power engineers say the time 
is not far off when three-phase motor control 
with less than three overload relays wiil be un- 
acceptable. 

The use of three overload relays is not new, 
Many industrials plagued by recurring motor 
burn-outs and the resulting intolerable operating 
interruptions have changed to three-relay con- 
trol. But such changeovers have been slow to 
effect and costly as no standard control was 
available with three overload relays. Special 
constructions and enclosures have always been 
required. 

The BIG news today is that this is no longer 
true. The new Cutler-Hammer * * *& Motor 
Control offers three overload relays in all stand- 
ard starter constructions and enclosures, You 
pay only for the third relay, nothing additional 
for special engineering or manufacture. No 
extras. No delays. It is in stock at your nearby 
Cutler-Hammer Authorized Distributor. Order it 
todayand useittomorrow.CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


MOTOR ONTROI 





COLORS that 
roli on dry! 


Seal, protect, preserve; identify, dec- 
orate, code—these are among the hun- 
dreds of uses for “SCOTCH” Brand 
Plastic Tape. This versatile tape comes 
in eight vivid colors, plus transparent 
. » » Sticks at a touch to any clean, dry, 
surface. It is thin, tough, stretchy . . . is 
unaffected by acids, greases, salts, and 
most common commercial solvents. Use 


it, among other 


things, as a positive 


moisture seal, Your tape distributor has 
“SCOTCH” Brand Plastic Tape; or, 
write us for further information. 


PLASTIC TA PE . «one of more than 


300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes /or industry, trademarked... 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Look what you can do with it! 


MARK LANES for traffic, and 
storage with “Scorcn”™ Brand 
Plastic Tape No. 471. Tape lasts 
up to two years; speeds materials 
handling; improves efficiency. 


SEAL containers against dirt, 
dust. moisture with “Scorcn” 
Brand Plastic Tape. Thin, stretchy 
tape conforms to container lids; 
eye-<atching colors decorate, too! 


. a (rr j 
PROTECT pipes, parts, equip- 
ment against moisture, acids, or 
corrosive fumes with “Scorcn” 
Brand Plastic Tape No, 471. Tape 
in colors can code pipe contents. 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St 


Export Sales Office 


9 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario 


FREE FOLDER describes 
“Scorcu” Brand Plastic Tapes. 
Write on your letterhead: Min- 
nesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., Dept. BF-65. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK An increasing number of executives are having their portraits painted— 
either for personal or for business reasons. It has become a popular sign . 
JUNE 25,1955 of achievement in both business and society. 


Experts say that the safest method of getting a good job done Is to 
hire a specialist in the field of portraiture. Generally, he will produce a better 
likeness than even the most distinguished artist in another field. 


Best way to find such an artist—if you don’t have one in mind—is to 
check with the director of your local art museum. Chances are he will refer 
you to Portraits, Inc., of New York—the only U.S. art gallery maintained 
exclusively for portraiture. It has some of the country’s outstanding portrait 
painters (several specialize in portraits of businessmen exclusively). 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Most of the good U.S. portrait artists are in the East—particularly 
New York and Boston. But through Portraits, Inc., you ean make arrange- 
ments for the artist to come to your city. Here’s how it’s done: 


The gallery maintains a complete file of photographs of portraits by 
their artists. It forwards these files and biographical data to the client. From 
these he selects the artist he prefers. 


Then a “contract memorandum” from Portraits, Inc., confirms your 
choice of artist, schedule of sittings, and price. You are free to cancel or 
change this to fit your schedule. 


It’s wise to plan ahead—the demand for good portrait artists exceeds 
the supply. There could thus be a delay of two or three months before the 
artist of your choice can start work on your portrait. 


How much will a portrait cost? In general, the artist’s reputation will 
determine the price; it can be as little as $500 or as much as $6,000. How- 
ever, price is not necessarily a guide to quality. Some of the best and most 
popular artists keep their prices down to increase the number of their 
commissions. (Most executive portraits fall in the range of about $1,500.) 


These prices are all for the so-called “three-quarter” size—either 30 in. 
by 36 in., or 30 in. by 40 in. Life-size portraits can cost as much as $10,000. 
But they are seldom executed, particularly for businessmen, simply because 


they are too big. On the other hand, a good portrait should never be smaller 
than 25 in. by 30 in. 


In addition to the price of the portrait, you should plan on paying the 
expenses of the artist if he comes from out-of-town. If he has another com- 
mission in your city, his expenses may be divided between the two. 


A portrait can usually be completed in a two-week period. Sittings can 
be arranged to fit your own schedule. You can count on spending a minimum 
of two hours each in from five to eight sittings. If you can’t afford the time, 


artists will work from a photograph. They don’t like to; it’s not so effective 
or successful as working with a live subject. 


A big factor in the success of your portrait is your own attitude. You 
and your artist must be compatible; cooperate and be willing to sit for him. 
Otherwise the painting won’t be good—no matter how skillful the painter. 

Casual dress is usually in order these days for a portrait. It lends real- 


ism and conveys the basic personality of the subject. However, the purpose 
PAGE 167 of the portrait and where it will be hung should have some effect on dress. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK What happens if you don’t like your portrait? You don’t have to accept 
JUNE 25, 1955 it—in fact, the painter wouldn’t want you to. His artistic integrity and repu- 
4 tation are involved. It doesn’t speak well for him unless you are pleased with 

his work. 


Once you do accept the portrait, don’t overlook the importance of a 
frame. The artist will recommend one that fits in with the setting in which 
the portrait will hang. Most frames for such portraits cost about $150, 
although you can get one for as little as $75. 


—eo— 


Walking shorts are on the way to becoming almost standard summer 
apparel jor men. Note that this year you can buy three-piece suits—regular 
trousers and jacket, and a pair of matching walking shorts. 


Considering that men are notably conservative by nature when it comes 
to clothing, this is quite a swing. Mainly responsible is the huge growth in 
suburban life. But experts figure that it won’t be long before shorts are 
common on city streets and in offices. 





Shorts are considered good taste both at casual and semiformal social 
functions—in all colors, patterns, and materials. Style generally calls for 
long hose—stockings that come just below the knee. Tan is good for casual 
wear, for example; dark gray or charcoal is best for formal evening wear. 


However, you'll be breaking no rules of etiquette if you prefer to wear 
your regular short socks. Although they are more casual, they are also more 
comfortable. 


If your shorts are colerful, wear either a plain-colored shirt or a shirt 
to match the shorts. Get a colorful belt—stripes, tartans, Madras, foulard— 
to tie the costume together. A good type of footwear is the moccasin or 
loafer. Also, note that there’s a trend back to the saddle-shoe. You'll be in 
good taste wearing them. 


As an odd jacket for evening wear, you'll find that natural or white 
linen, or a blue blazer, goes well with shorts of almost any pattern or color. 


—eo-— 


Hammond’s new Ambassador World Atlas ($12.50) is one of the most 
detailed ever published for general use. It has 100,000 entries, 151 pages of 
color maps, descriptive paragraphs of about 2,500 world cities. 


Note for small-boat owners: “Wheel-A-Boat” is a sort of built-in trailer, 
whose wheels retract to about the height of the gunwales when the boat is in 
the water. It is said to simplify launching, landing, parking, and storage. 
It will be available this summer for boats up to 16 ft. 


Manners and modes: One auto maker reports that 40%, of its 1955 
models are at least partly painted white—almost unheard of three years ago. 
... You may be able to have car tires to match your wife’s costume: Detach- 
able sidewalls in six “fiesta” colors will be available soon... . A new com- 
pound of vitamin C and sucrose keeps home frozen fruit tasting fresh, pre- 
vents browning of fresh fruit. ... A large dose of gamma globulin, followed 
in 24 hours by an injection of Salk vaccine, can and should be used in polio 

PAGE 168 epidemics, say some experts. 
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RECORD-BREAKER 


in a record-breaking industry! 


U. S. Royal 4 


Over 53,500 wells drilled last year—an increase of 
over 64% since 1941... 

Over 215 million feet drilled —up nearly 116% since 
1941. 

Depths ranging from 4,000 feet to over 4 miles — when 
but a few years ago 10,000 feet was rare! 

Great depths require great pressures to be handled by 
the rotary hose that circulates the mud needed to lubri- 
cate and cool the drilling bit, flush out the cuttings and 
control the underground pressures. 

Before U.S. Royal 4 Rotary Hose came along, a good 
rotary hose lasted about 18 months and drilled between 
80 and 90 thousand feet. 

BUT U. S. ROYAL 4 BREAKS ALL RECORDS! 
Here are some typical performances this great hose has 


er or 


Rotary Hose 


turned in: 
¢ 300,000 feet drilled, (instead of just 90,000) over a 
space of 3 years. 
¢ 3,500 pounds pressure has been delivered by this hose 
when required by working conditions. This “spud-to-pay” 
hose has gone to well over 16,000 feet depth. It exceeds 
API specifications. 

Records like these make drillers insist on U.S. Royal 
4. Yet records like these are not unusual with “U, S.” for 
“U.S.” builds into every product it makes, whether it be 
industrial hose, conveyor belts, expansion joints, or plas- 
tic pipe—that extra performance and durability that 
breaks records in efficiency, economy and long life. Get 
in touch with any one of the 27 “U, S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us direct. 


U.S.” Research perfects it... 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


U.S.” Production builds it... U.S. Industry depends on it, 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Jointa + Rubber-to-metal Products + Oi) Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings «+ Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Producta « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mate end Matting 





COMPANIES 


A Trucker) 
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Who"Just Wanted to Show Them” 


Fiftv-year-old Richard R. Riss (pic- 
ture left) is a big power in a young 
and growing industry. He is chairman 
of the board of Riss & Co., one of the 
country’s largest trucking lines. 

Starting with a one-truck operation 
in Colorado Springs 30 years ago, Riss 
has built up to 3,500 employees, 500 
diesel tractors and 1,300 trailers for 
over-the-road hauling, 350 tractors and 
225 trailers for local pickup and de- 
livery, and millions of dollars’ worth of 
offices and terminals. Net profit of Riss, 
a family-owned company, was around 
$3-million last year. 
¢ Familiar Name—On highways be- 
tween the Rockies and the Hudson, 
motorists can’t miss seeing the Riss 
name. It’s splashed in king-sized letters 
on trailers in truck traffic everywhere. 
In a recent lineup of trailer trucks at 
a Pennsylvania Turnpike weighing sta- 
tion, 70 out of 154 units belonged to 
Riss. Riss is a big user of this turnpike. 

Now Riss is expanding into Now 
England, buying the Jarman Transpor- 
tation Co. of Hartford. 
¢ Innovator—Besides motorists, others 
are aware of Riss’s existence—for differ- 
ent reasons: 

¢ Competitors have to keep an 
eye on Riss & Co. The trucking indus 
try carried 10% of the nation’s freight 
ton-miles before the war; it carries more 
than 25% now (BW—Mar.1255,p182). 
Riss & Co. has grown still faster. Today 
it carries eight times as much ton 
mileage as before the war, grosses 18 
times as much revenue. 

e Truck builders look to Riss for 
innovations in equipment design. Riss 
pioneered lightweight stainless steel 
trailers. Riss pioneered two-man driver 
teams with sleeping accommodations in 
cabs, also air-conditioned trailers 

¢ Railroads know Riss is around 
Ibe company last fall filed a $90-mil- 
lion conspiracy suit against 85 railroads 
and four railroad associations. Twenty- 
four railroads joined in a countersuit 
seeking $100-million 

Richard Riss likes living in this sort 
of excitement. He’s a restless man who 
is constantly thinking up new ways to 
make a profit. From his elegant office 





om 


RICHARD R. RISS is a truck titan 
who says borrowed capital and good 
management can’t lose. 
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WEIGHING STATIONS swarm with Riss trucks. Here a Riss truck waits its turn. 


in the 12-story Riss Building in Kansas 
City, he ranges far and wide on his 
37,000 miles of truck route, said to be 
the longest trucking line in the world 

“This is a rough and tumble busi 
ness,” he says. “We got stronger, and 
the weak ones have died off. We hav« 
to keep getting stronger in order to 
survive.” 

Riss’s son, Robert, 28, oversees the 
day-to-day operations of the company 
as president. But it is the elder Riss 
who directs the long-range strategy. He 
makes policy on the principle that bor 
rowed capital and good management 
are an unbeatable combination 
¢ Sure Thing—From boyhood, Riss has 
liked to take the long gamble—after 
studying the odds hard enough to b 
sure it was virtually impossible to los 
He recalls that, when he was a 
his father was continually astonished 
by the way he bought things on credit 

“T remember I said to him one time 
‘Dad, there's one big difference between 
you and me. You never have a new 
suit because you can’t pay for it. Ms 
suits are worn out ‘2 ac I pay the 
bill.””’ 
¢ Played Baseball—Riss was one of six 
children of a railroad yardmaster in 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. While in high 
school, he worked part-time for a ba 
nana merchent. When he graduated, 


bov, 


he went to Colorado Springs, where a 
friend in the grocery business had 
offered him a job, 

Riss had played baseball in high 
school and in a Sunday semiprofessional 
league. In Colorado Springs, he was 
introduced to Eddie Pick, manager of 
the local team and later prominent as 
a major leaguer. Pick invited him to 
try out for the team. 

[ put on a real performance,” Riss 
recalls. ‘I fielded all the hard ones the 
hit at me, and I hit everything in 
sight when | was at bat. Pick persuaded 
his father to give me a job as a sales 
man in his produce business, so I could 
play for him. By that time, the sports 
writers had given me a big buildup 
There was a big crowd on hand when 
[ got in my first game. | made nine 
three innings. Vinally I got 
so embarrassed that I faked a leg injury 
and limped off the field.” 
¢* Fork in the Road—That was the 
turning point of Riss’s career. He de 
cided he had no future in baseball, gave 
up his earlier dream of a major league 
career, and began really working at his 
produce-selling job. The more he 
studied the produce business, the more 
firmly he was convinced of its oppor 
tunities for profit—if he went into busi 
ness for himself 

He traded his car, plus a note for 
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THERE'S JUST NO_END 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


Within Continental's range, from two to 1,100 
horsepower, it would be hard to name a type 
of engine-driven product— vehicle, aircraft, boct, 
or industrial machine —of which one or more of 
the leading makes do not rely today on Conti- 
nental power. As might be assumed from the 
current trend toward greater specialization, the 
list of such applications is longer than ever 
before. The fleld of Red Seal usefuiness has 
broadened to the point where—as this list sug- 
gests—there is aimost no end to the industrial 
uses of dependable Continental power. 


Air Compressors . . . Air Conditioners . . . Airplanes . . . Backfillers . . . 
Balers .. . Binders .. . Blowers. . . Buses . . . Bulldozers . . . Combines 
.»» Commercial Boots . .. Concrete Mixers ond Pavers... Conveyors 
..» Cranes... Crop Dusters... Derricks ... Ditchers ... Drill Rigs... 
Earth Borers . . . Earth Movers .. . Electric Welders . . . Elevators .. . 
Ensilate Cutters .. . Excavators... Farm Tractors ... Gathering Pumps 
.» + Graders ... Hay Loaders . . . Heavy Engine Storters . . . Heli- 
copters .. . High Lifts. . . Hoists . . . industrial Tractors . . . Irrigation 
Pumps ... Loaders... Lumber Carriers . . . Materials Handlers . . . Oil 
Field Machinery . . . Parcel Delivery Trucks . . . Pile Drivers .. . Pipe 
Benders .. . Portable Generators . . . Rail Cors . . . Rollers . . . Rock 
Crushers ... Saw Mills .. . Separators . . . Shovels . . . Snow Plows .. . 
Sprayers . . . Street Flushers . . . Street Sweepers .. . Threshers .. . 
Trainer Aircroft .. . Transit Mixers... Truck Tractors ... Warehouse 
Trucks ... Winches, and many others. 














SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS 
ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 














THE BOSS (right) talks to son Robert 
Riss (center), company secretary S. W. Bell. 


$1,060, for an old Reo truck. He drove 
to the farms and orchards near Colo- 
rado a and bought produce for 
quick resale in the city. Within a 
month he was able to pay off the 
$1,060 note. 

The next step for the 20-year-old 
businessman was to move to Salida, 
Colo., which had no produce house 
though it was close to big farm regions. 
He acquired several small trucks, 
bought ripe fruit cheaply and sold it 
fast at high prices, directly from the 
trucks. 
¢ Into Trucking—Four years later, Riss 
hit on the idea of hauling Colorado 
fruits and vegetables to the Rio Grande 
Valley, buying citrus fruits there for 
sale in Colorado. 

“Everybody thought I was nuts,” 
he says. “Back in 1929 they said no- 
body could haul perishables more than 
1,500 miles by truck. I just wanted to 
show them.” 

He got a handsome new semi-trailer, 
the first in Colorado, and made $900 
on the truck’s first round-trip. That 
launched him in the trucking ilaa 
He began hauling commodities for 
other x lt 

“I made $19,000 my last year in the 
produce business,” he recalls. “I lost 
$50,000 the first year in truck opera- 
tions.” But he learned from experience, 
and showed a $55,000 profit in his 
second year. 
¢ Expanding Eastward—The mountain 
roads to California were then in miser- 
able condition, while the first modern 
highways were being built toward the 
east. Riss expanded to Kansas City, 
then to Chicago. He moved his head- 
uarters to Kansas City, more central 
than Colorado, and put Eddie Pick, 
his old baseball pal, in charge of the 
office. Pick is now a vice-president 
and holds the only 10% of the com- 
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pany’s stock that isn’t owned by the 
Riss family. 

* Certified—By 1935, the trucking in- 
dustry had grown so fast and Ras 
hazardly that the Interstate Commerce 
Commussion decided to begin certifying 
truck routes. Riss had no trouble get- 
ting authority to continue his opera- 
tions in the area between the Rockies 
and Lake Michigan. 

“I went to one of those ICC hear- 
ings,” he says, “and I heard all these 
attorneys for the railroads get up and 
introduce themselves as representin 


receivers for this and that railroad.: 


When my turn came, I got up and 
said: ‘Richard R. Riss, representing Riss 
& Co., not in bankruptcy.’ They almost 
threw me out of the hearing.” 

Next, in 1940, Riss got an East Coast 
outlet by acquiring Monark Motor 
l'reight, a company almost as big as 
his own. In 1941 and 1942, he lost 
$400,000 on the combined operation, 
Revenues dwindled to the end of the 
war, then began building up fast: $2.6- 
million gross in 1946; $5.5-million in 
1947; $13.7-million in 1949; $21.4 
million in 1951; $29-million in 1953. 


|. The Business Side 


“A human adding machine and a 
walking blueprint” is what his associates 
call him. They refer to his ability to 
rattle off statistics about his company 
and the exact dimensions of his termi- 
nals and office buildiags. Right now, 
he is deep in real blueprints for a new 
venture outside the trucking field. 

This spring he bought the John 

Wanamaker store and warehouse in 
New York. He has leased the cight- 
story store annex to the phone com- 
pany, but he is converting the 14-story 
main store into the city’s first merchan- 
dise mart (BW—May7'55,p50). 
« Never Satisfied—Riss keeps himself 
up to the ears in blueprints, too, for 
new equipment and new cargo-handling 
terminals. He is never satisfied with 
standard equipment; he keeps driving 
lis men to find better ways. 

That’s how he got the new tractor 
units, being built by General Motors 
Corp. Harvard's School of Public Health 
helped to determine factors of comfort 
and safety in the arrangement of the 
cab. Controls and gauges are positioned 
for the greatest convenience and least 
fatigue for the driver. 

Riss operates more than 400 air- 
conditioned trailers that refrigerate meat 
on one trip and keep chemicals, drugs, 
or other products at an even tempera- 
ture on the way back. 


ll. Ready to Fight 


Riss and his son Bob aro not the 
kind who shy away from a fight. They 
think, for example, that the railroads 
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FLEXLOC AT WORK 





DESIGNER OF WELDING DIE uses one-piece, all-metal thin 
FLEXLOcS as stop nuts on flexible cable assembiy. Although the assembly swivels, 
FLEXxLocs won't work loose. 


Nuts that loosen cause trouble. Contact is poor; flow of current erratic; welding 
faulty—and faulty welding means inferior finished jobs. 


Don’t take any chance of nuts loosening on vital assemblies. FLexLocs are made 
to stay put. And they are available in a wide range of sizes, types and material. 
See your authorized industrial distributor for Bulletin 866 and samples, Or write 
STANDARD Pressed Street Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Use FLEXLOCs anywhere safely 


ON ROUGH BOLTS. They'll smooth out bolt threads 
without damaging the threads of the nut. 


IN TEMPERATURES TO 550°F in plated nuts and even 
higher in unplated ones. High temperatures do not 
affect Fiextocs. Nuts with non-metallic inserts fail 
under such conditions. 

AS STOP OR LOCK NUTS. After at least 1'4 threads 
of a standard bolt are past the top of the nut, the 
FLEXLOC stays put. 

REGARDLESS OF MOISTURE, Oll, DIRT OR GRIT. 


None of these conditions make any difference to a 
Piex.oc, and vibration won't loosen it. 





FLEXLOC locknur DIVISION 








NOV, 14-17 
1955 


A New World 
at your fingertips 


Just reach for your date pod end re- 
serve four days to explore your new 
world of production .. . attend the 
Second internatione!l Avtometion Ex- 
position ot Chicago's Nevy Pier, Ne- 
vember 14-17, 1955. 


FOR THE VISITOR — 

® Computer and Automeoti ppli 
tion clinics ond special related sym- 
posia. 

@ Exhibits of leading manufacturers 
displaying the lotest developments 
in avtomation. 


FOR THE EXHIBITOR — 

@ A show of proven merit for finding 
new ond exciting merkets, and ex- 
ponding ‘old’ ones. 





For exhibitor icformation, and a re- 
port on the success of the First Aute- 
mation Show, write to Richard Rim- 
bech Associates at the address shown 
or wee the covupen below. 
FOR VISITOR AND 
EXHIBITOR — 
te help yew keep step in the 
dovble-time merch of production 
progress — reed INSTRUMENTS & 
AUTOMATION, the world's leading 
magazine of measurement and av- 
tematic contre! (since 1928). 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOMATION EXPOSITION 

O47 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh (2, Pa. 
© Send EXHIBITOR information. 

QO Send shew visiter registration data. 


QO Send sample copy of the magazine 
INSTRUMENTS @ AUTOMATION. 


Name Title 


Addrew 


eSB Suse ee eZ a Teseee,y 


City Ione State 


Sep ene PSP Ma 


See er eee Me = ww 
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are responsible for much of the restric- 
tion and bad publicity that often con- 
fronts the truckers. And, unlike most 
truckers, they have no qualms about 
saying $0. 

Riss & Co. last fall backed up its 
feelings by filing a $90-million suit 
against the railroads, charging that they 
and the fovr big railroad associations 
have “conspired, combined, and at- 
tempted to restrain and monopolize” 
the nation’s overland transportation 
system. The company claims the rail 
roads have spent not less than $1-mil- 
lion to attain this aim. 

* Tenets—In his creed of opposition 
to the railroads, Riss deplores some 
truckers’ participation in the railroads’ 


NO DETAIL is too small for Riss. 


piggyback hauling of trucks. He thinks 
they may wake up some day to find 
they have forfeited their over-the-high- 
we routes. 

e favors improvement of the high- 
way system but fiercely opposes the 
ton-mile tax. This tax is cumbersome 
to administer, he says—23 Riss em- 
ployees work full-time on these tax 
records. And, he adds, the basic prin- 
yr is faulty. He denies that cost of 

ighway increases in direct proportion 
to the weight placed on it--the weight 
distribution is more important, he 
says. He argues that fuel taxes and 
license fees are the only fair means of 
coliecting revenue to build and main- 
tain roads. 


” 
au 


Here, he checks up on company safety patrol. 


MAINTENANCE is almost a mania with the boss, who's inspecting terminal garage. 
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Ribbons of Swift's 
Soap on their way to 
the drying operation. 


THIS, TOO, IS & Ye i € 7 & COMPANY 


Serving Industry Better 
with these 
Quality Products 


INDUSTRIAL SOAPS: 

Soaps for Laundries « Textile Proc- 
essing Soaps « Soaps for Rubber In- 
dustry « Soaps for Paper Coating 
Industry « Soaps for Converter Use 
e Maintenance Soaps « Wire Draw- 
ing Lubricants and Lubricating Soaps 
« Washing Powders + Synthetic De- 
tergents »« Glycerine 


GLUES: 

Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal 
Glues « Specialized Animal Proteins 
GELATING; 


Pharmaceutical Gelatin « Food Gel- 
atin 





FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM: 

Synthetic Resins and Rubbers « Latex 
and Casein « Plasticized Animal 
Glues « Starches and Dextrins « Spe- 
cialty Adhesive Compounds 


COLLOIDS: 


Animal Protein Colloids, Edible and 
Technical 


INDUSTRIAL OILS; 


Red Oils + Stearic Acids « Animal 
and Vegetable Fatty Acids « Hydro- 
genated and Sulfonated Fats « De- 
foamers « Lard Oil « Sperm Oil « 
Corrosion Inhibitors « Metal and 
Textile Processing Oils 


Each of the products listed above is backed by 
quality standards that are assuted by the name Swift 
... Now in its second century of progress with indus- 
try. The experience of Swift's extensive marketing, 
production, laboratory and research facilities and the 


convenience of nearby Swift's service can be put to 
work for you. Call or write Swift & Company—you'll 
find that one trial is better than 1000 claims. Swift & 
Company, General Office, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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24 REPORTERS 


30,000 WORDS 


EE ee 


A BUSINESS WEEK STORY 


Here Kenneth Kramer, Managing Editor, 
and Eugene Miller, Associate Managing 
Editor, review the 30,000-word report from 
Business Week correspondents on a “Na- 
tional Survey of Retail Sales.” Before 
management readers got the story in the 
March 19 issue, field reporters interviewed 
retailers in 24 key cities. The resulting 
story, edited to less than 1,000 words, 
showed retailers enjoying a boom, All 
Business Week reports are prepared against 


a similar backdrop of interviewing and re- 





search—one more reason why management 
men consistently vote Business Week their 


La ” 
most useful” magazine. 


a 





BUSINESS WEEK IN THE CLASSROOM . . . The Guaranteed Annual Wage was under careful study last month by advanced 
students at the University of Houston in Dr. John P. Owen's course on “Contemporary Economic Problems.” Textbook for the two- 
week course: Business Week's Special Report on the Guaranteed Annual Wage, published in the April 9 isswe. Management men, too, 
are studying this Business Week Report—as evidenced by their orders for nearly 5,000 reprinted copies. 
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Company ~ Product 


PROPOSAL / ) : “a Recrgnition 
FoR / 
INCREASED 


A Rae | Fett eee nacteealy ty Mire < ui : 
Beer PT ” ngs 
| | Bg a: Amestt 
Lcihieal - Ss a 
HOW 35 AGENCIES SOLICIT A MAJCR ADVERTISER... NEW RESEARCH STUDIES AVAILABLE. . . Here are some of 


During recent months, 35 agencies have solicited the advertising the 1955 research studies just released by Business Week: 52 top 
iccount of a major manufacturing company. Each of the agency Starch-Rated Advertisements in 1954; Readership Habits; Travel Pat 
presentations featured a single theme: A report on this company’s terns; Studies among members of the National Machine Tool Build 
marketing program, published recently by Business Week. Here’s ers Association, Bottling Executives, Presidents of School Boards, and 
further evidence of Business Week's editorial authority its Building Managers. Copies are available from Business Week Research 
iwefulness when there's a selling job t+ be done. Department $30 West 42nd Street. New York 36. New York. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
GOES TO SELLERAMA SHOW... 


Last month at a “Sellerama” Sales Meeting 
for 250 dealers and salesmen, the Stee] Build- 
ing Division of Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, (a consistent advertiser 
in Business Week) unveiled a completely new 
line of pre-engineered metal buildings. Also 
introduced at Sellerama were new and betier 
selling techniques designed to increase sales 
Holding up the giant Business Week cover on 
display at Sellerama are Chris Stritzinger 
(left), Butler’s Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, and Wilbur B, Larkin, Steel 


juilding Division Manager. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Foremost: Fastest-Growing Dairy 


How Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Has Grown With Help of Mergers 


Net Sales in Millions of Dollars 














1944 46 "48 
1955 BUSINESS WEEK Estimates 


An aggressive program of acquisitions 
(chart) is carrying Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., toward the top of the national 
heap. From 1948 through 1954, it 
acquired 48 companies—more than any 
other company (BW—May21'55,p33). 
And the program is continuing this year. 

In the latest fiscal year, Foremost 
ranks fourth in annual net sales among 
dairy companies, with $247-million. 
That puts it behind National Dairy 
($1.2-billion), Borden ($777-million), 
Beatrice Foods Co. ($287-million). 

One other company in the general 
dairy field also exceeds Foremost’s sales 
—Carnation, with $310-million, but it 
is regarded in the separate category of 
process specialists. 

Foremost isn’t resting on its oars. 
Since the first of the year, it has ac- 
ese two other big companies: Phila- 

clphia Dairy Products, Inc., and Bluc 
Moon Foods, Inc., each with about 
$50-million in annual sales, These ac- 
quisitions are typical of Foremost’s 
reach for greater volume in the higher- 
profit manufactured products of milk. 

Also this year Foremost has taken 
over four smaller dairies and E] Dorado 
Oil Works of Oakland, Calif., one of 
the world’s biggest producers of coco- 
nut oil, a major ingredient of imitation 
ice cream 
¢ Doubling Up—It's unlikely that Fore- 
most can continue to double its sales 
in one year, as it did from 1953 to 
1954. Those calendar years compare 
like this: $117,154,492 net sales in 
1953 and $247,379,029 in 1954. The 
chief factor was the merger with Golden 
State Co., Ltd., biggest dairy distributor 
in California, on Feb. 25, 1954. Dur- 
ing the year, Foremost also picked up 
American Dairies in Kansas City, Mo., 
and five others in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, San Diego, and Butler, Pa. 

Meanwhile, the No. 3 company, Bea- 
trice Foods, gained from $275-million 
in the year ended Feb. 28, 1954, to 
$287-million in the year that closed 
last February. Beatrice Foods, too, had 
a major acquisition, Creameries of 
America, Inc., midway through last 
year. 
¢ Transcontinental Axis—Foremost’s 
nationwide character is stressed by the 
location of its two main executive offi- 
ces. Board Chmn. Paul E. Reinhold 
makes his headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Fla., is chiefly concerned with finance 
and mergers. Dr. Grover D. Turnbow, 
president, operates from the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Golden State division. 

Foremost was born in Jacksonville, 
has great sales strength in the South- 
east. The company is gathering strength 
in the Wisconsin-Minnesota milkshed, 
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Packaged treatment for black eyes... 


Are you getting a “black eye’’ in your town because waste from your 
plant is polluting streams...causing annoying odors? There’s a sim- 
ple “packaged” answer...an answer that may pay for itself. 

CHAIN Belt Company has developed packaged industrial waste 
treatment equipment...Rex Float-Treat and Rex Verti-Flo®. 
These efficient units not only eliminate pollution...they can actually 
pay for themselves in the recovery of valuable materials herevofore 
“‘washed down the drain.” Units are shipped complete and assembled. 
All that is needed is to connect the inlet piping to the plant waste 
lines. No expensive construction...no elaborate installation. 

If you’re interested in turning waste into profit or improving your 
public relations, write for informative literature and case histories on 
other plants that have invested in CHAIN Belt Industrial Waste 
Treatment units. CHAIN Belt Company, 4726 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Rex Float-Treat Packaged Waste Treatment Unit 
ready for shipment to a gelatin plant. 


Industry looks to CHAI Mm! BEeELT COMPANY 


"3 Drive and Conveyor Chains «+ Sprockets + 
Machinery «+ Water and Waste Treatment Equipment «+ 


Bulk Handling Conveyors «+ Construction 


Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 





James A. Compton, chief engineer — fuels, tells how Pesco developed: 


“The pump that couldnt be built” 


** Building a line-mounted fuel booster pump for the new North American 
Aviation FJ-4 jet fighter was one of our most difficult jobs. Sure, we'd 
cracked many tough problems before . . . like developing the first fuel 
pump for the first U. S. jet plane. But this was different! Military experts 
had already said that ‘it couldn't be built’. 


“We searched for an alternate solution, but the extremely thin wings 
of the FJ-4 prevented using standard submerged pumps in the wing 
tanks. So we went to work, and because we refused to give up, we built 
the so-calléd ‘impossible’ pump. It’s known as Model 122913—the first 
centrifugal impeller pump ever perfected for a line-mounted fuel transfer 
application, Weighing only 74 pounds, it can pump boiling fuel, run 
‘dry’ for 15 hours and reprime itself.” 


Successful results like this are typical of Pesco’s progress in solving 
the toughest problems in the pumping of fluids. Pesco specializes in 
fuel pumps and hydraulic pumps for aircraft and all types of industrial 
applications, Why not make us prove our ability on your next project? 
Write for full information or a brochure on Pesco products. 


PESCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


24700 NORTH MILES ROAD . SEOFORD, OHIO 








is spreading its coverage in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England areas, has 
beachheads in the Gulf States and the 
Southwest, and by virtue of the Golden 
State merger is top dog in California. 

Including its wholly owned subsidi- 
aries, Foremost operates 215 plants in 
30 states. 
¢ Growing Up—A dairy company has 
about the same reasons for expansion 
as a steel producer or a grocery chain: 
bigger volume and a wider spread of 
overhead costs. It also benefits by wider 
geographical distribution that insures 
against the effects of pureiy local busi- 
ness slumps. 

Foremost started modestly in 1929 
as an offshoot of the purebred cattle 
hobby of J. C. Penney, the chain store 
executive. Penney pulled together half 
a dozen small dairies in the Florida 
area and named the new company 
after his prize Guernsey bull, Foremost. 
After.a couple of years of indifferent 
success, Penney—who is still a Foremost 
director—hired Reinhold as manager, 
and things began to move. 
¢Chmn. Reinhold—As a hoy in Ve- 
rona, Pa., Reinhold had learned the 
dairy business in 1911 at the hickory 
handle of an ax with which he chopped 
ice in the Allegheny River for his 
father’s small ice cream business. He 
also delivered the ice cream by push- 
cart to Verona stores. When his father 
sold out in 1931, Reinhold went south 
for his health, hooked up with Penney. 

Reinhold took a scientific approach 
to the dairy business. He studied the 
dairy herds and the pasturelands of 
Florida and neighboring states and 
decided he would have to tackle the 
problem literally at the grassroots. Soils 
that had long since yielded up their 
fertility to cotton and tobacco weren't 
developing enough nutrition in grasses 
to enable cows to produce milk of 
sufficient quantity and quality, he 
found. 

He worked with farmers and state 
agronomists to experiment with im- 

ted grasses. He set up the Foremost 
Foundation Fund to study climate and 
soil, new forage crops, and the possi- 
bilities of the sweet potato as a supple- 
ment to bovine diet in Florida. 

To finance improvements in farm 
practice, he got banks to set up revolv- 
ing funds to tide farmers through the 
lean seasons—Foremost guaranteed the 
top 25% of the loans. This activity 
won him a place on the board of direc- 
tors of the ith Federal Reserve Bank 
and the chairmanship of its agriculture 
committee. 

For the past four or five years, the 
Southeast milkshed has been self-sus- 
taining, and last summer Reinhold and 
his associates had the satisfaction of 
seeing Florida chalk up the first milk 
surplus in its history. 
¢ Pres. Turmbow—In his 


widening 
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INCREASED 
PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION 


USE THE C.1.T. PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN 





New machines increase your produc- 


many industries. It covers such cate- 


tion, cut unit costs, maintain quality, PAYD PLAN POINTS gories as machine tools, material han- 
and protect your market position. 1. Minimum use of your cash. dling equipment, construction equip- 
Here’s how you can combine all these 2. Instolment payments ment, and machinery used in the 


benefits with the advantages offered by 





Use your depreciation dollars to buy 


eared to fast depreciation n ai : : 
srhe-off advantages. textile, printing, packaging, dairy, 
the new “fast depreciation” tax laws. 3. Long terms. 


woodworking and bakery fields. 








new production facilities by financing 

new machines through the C.LT. PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECI- 

ATE PLAN. PAYD instalment payments closely approxi- 

mate the depreciation allowances on your new machines. 

In effect, you write off the payments as expense. 
PAY-AS-YOU- DEPRECIATE PLAN is solving equipment 

purchase problems and making new profits possible in 


Terms range from six to ten years. 
The PAYD PLAN chargeis4.25% foreach 
year of the term, computed on the original unpaid balance, 

New PAYD PLAN folder de- 
scribes how you can put new 


machinery to work right away. FAY Pgh 


Just write; we'll send it to you vmeweae mavmman’ renee ane 
without obligation. 


c.i.T. CORPORATION 








DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles 
66 Luckie Street, N.W. 730 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 


Chicago Detroit Kansas Cit Memphis Philadelphia 
221 N. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 1530 Chestnut Street 


Portland, Ore..._Equitable Building San Francisco—660 Market Street 
Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 
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i — Pe sitions Vacent === 


Soles Net! mir. con- 
sumer soft item seeks salesman. Prefer 
man 25 to experienced but hae reached top 
on resent job. Career opportenity. Please 
wen couse and expected earnings. F-68607, 
te Be 





rv eo 


exceptional unity 
known, multi- t menufacturer for a sales- 
man wit loadovehiy ability and with ambition 
for faster advancement a 
vloyment provides. The m we are seeking 
hee strong personal saice abite and is known 
and experienced in the sale of liquid pumpe for 
industrial, home or ricultural needs. "Po the 
man whe can qualify, this represents « chal 
longing sesianment with a very satisfactory 
compensation arrangement, Ovur organization 
hee fall knowledge of this ad and all replies 
will be held im atriet confidence, Submit com- 
P-6663, Kuginess Week. 


waren —s Opportunity Offered ——— 
Forms Salesmen wanted for ali terri- 

tortes east of Rockies, for system tage, 

book, one-time earbon forms, write Tesi. 

dent, International Tag & Salesbook Ce. 3450 

w Division ms, € bicego 61, Ilinols, for inter- 

view. All replies treated confidentially. 


Position Wanted 


Treasurer « : Comprehensive onpe® 
ence tm Geld rong in administrative ithe 


and development of management tools. Mem 

of Board of Direetors of medium-sized manu- 
facturer and national distributor of industrial 
and consumer products, Seckin ee pe A 
with similar or 7 fi anization 

college, marriea, , Business week. 





his present em- 


piete resume. 





Need Transiation? All Longuoges, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Gales 


Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 


business correspondence, 4 ed on your own 
letterhead. Teehnioal and in dustrial material « 
specialty backed by yeare of « rience, Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, Medraw. Hitt Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 34, New York, 


Office Melp Available on short notice. 

vacation season just phone nearest of 60 Man. 

power offices for trained, insured, bonded 

ple No red tape—low hourly ratee—no “fringe 
pnefile.,” Manpower, Ine, 330 Kilbourn, 

Mi \lwaukee, Wise, Nation's Largest Complete 

HKusiness Bervice 


Automation in boiler water 

tested galvanic method eliminates chemical 
use Ende corrosion and scale automatically 
We can add limited number of new installations 
mn Atlantic Coast Btatesn Electromatio Water 
regiment, 241 Church Street, New York 14, 


~w=== Registered Patent Attorney === 
Patent information Book, without obligation. 
GO. Miller, WI, Warner Bidg., Waeh. 4, D. C 


for medern 

dynamic eertal views are your most effective 
pictorial mediem. Used by leading buginesses, 
organisations and agencies, Guarant service 
st low cost. Contact Alexander Nerden, (for- 
merty Trane World Aerial Surveys) Harriman 
Al rport, Nerth Adama, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Plastics: Mew England 

new building for plasticon manufacturer through 
charity foundation, Arrange package deal and 
train leaker 18-6610, Business Week. 


mortgage, 
rking capital: narennce financed, By Field, 
1487 liway, N. ¥., 36, N. ¥. WI 7-706. 


Pumps. This is on 
with « nationally 





b  Feabel eee 
Fo at the Universi 
fornia—no less than 160 of his former 


students are now employed Fore- 
most, to caplred by ore 


_ in the keke “1920s, 2 a San Francisco 


house induced Turnbow to 
trade academic life for a fli 
business. He was put in cha or- 
gani a new , Standard Cream- 
cries. Just before 1929 bust, this 
was sold to Borden, and Turnbow came 
= with oe gy ed cash from 
is stockho ¢ organize 
Creameries of Tales (the pan 
that Beatrice Foods acquired last st Yames 
and served as general manager until 
1938, when he switzhed to a similar 
post at Golden State. 

When Turnbow left Golden State in 
1945 over policy disagreements, he was 
vice-president, general manager, and the 
second largest stockholder. 

* Strong on Research—Turnbow's aca- 
demic background shows itself in his 

ion for research. At Golden State, 

built up a research staff of more than 
100. When he left there, he set up 
two new companies—International 
Dairy Supply Co. and International 
Dairy Engineering Co.—to perfect some 
ideas that hed bile rattling around 
in his head. 

One of these was a technique for 
removing the water that makes up 87% 
of the content of milk, in such a wa 
that the remaining butterfat and milk 
solids could be rated, then later 
recombined with water—and still taste 
like fresh milk. If this worked, it could 
he shipped, without refrigeration, at 
a fraction of its cost as whole milk. 

It did work. In 1948, the Army 
liked it well enough to buy it for the 
occupation forces in Japan. Turnbow 
set up processing plants in Kokura 
and Kobe, Japan, and produced enough 
recombined milk for both the U.S. 
Army and many Japanese civilians. 
Foremost now has five plants in Japan, 
others in Honolulu, Guam, Okinawa, 
and Hong Kong. Recombined milk 
started going to American troops in 
Korea last January. The Hong Kong 
plant produces exclusively for civilians; 
the others, chiefly for the armed forces, 
* Joining Meanwhile, Fore- 
most acquired Turnbow and his com- 

nies in 1951, then tried to buy 
Golden State and its big California 
market. Failing temporarily in its bid 
for the bi Sairy, Foremost bought 
some sma companies in the “San 
Francisco area. Then Golden State 
had a change of heart and agreed to 
a merger. 

In all its mergers, Foremost looks 
for management among the assets of 


of Cali 


the absorbed com Turnbow re- 
marks that the best feature of American 
Dairies, Kansas City, when Foremost 
bought it last year was its young 
management. 

en Golden a was acquired, 
Turnbow found only a shadow of the 
research staff he had built up a decade 
earlier. But he quickly enlarged it and 
revitalized it. In less than a year, the 
staff perfected two promising new prod- 
ucts: a fresh-tasting evaporated milk 
that has already made a bit in northern 
California, Oregon, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii, and a new line of canned, steri- 
lized milk products for export 
® How It Pays Of -Why fs re is research so 
important in the dairy besiont The 
answer is simple. Fluid milk—drinking 
milk—is the meat and potatoes of the 
dairy industry; manufactured products, 
the result of research, are the dessert. 

The greater profit in manufactured 
products, such as butter, cheese, ice 
cream, cottage cheese, stems from two 
facts: (1) The raw material is cheaper at 
the dairy farm than the milk that finds 
its way into bottles; (2) value is added 
to it in the manufacturing process. 

You can see Turnbow’s hand in the 
statistic that, in California, the per 
capita consumption of cottage cheesc 

Ob. per year; in the U.S. as a whole, 

it’s only 2 Ib. a year. Tumbow is also 
regarded as an authority on ice cream, 
and Foremost is pushing that product, 
too. Blue Moon and Philadelphia 
Dairy Products deai primarily in manu- 
factured products. 
* Product Rations—These develop- 
ments could make quite a change in 
Foremost’s sales balance. Last year, 
only one-third of the company’s sales 
were in manufactured products; the 
rest was in fluid milk, cream, chocolate 
milk, buttermilk. 

Another ratio is more favorable for 
Foremost. Of its fluid milk sales, two- 
thirds are by delivery to retail stores. 
Just as the manufactured milk products 
yield greater profit than fluid milk, so 
do sales of fluid milk to stores produce 
greater profit than deliveries to homes. 

For one thing, of course, it’s cheaper 
to deliver a truckload of milk to one 
store than a few quarts to a house. 
Even more influential in the economics, 
though, is the store-to-home relation- 
ship of milk prices. Store prices = 

ed at a ny or two a quart less 
then the pric hag by inaies for home 
deliveries. 

A distributor can afford to take 4 
narrow margin on the milk he delivers 
to homes if he can maintain big sales 
volume through stores. In California 
a few years ago, the competition for 

ig-volume outlets was so fierce that 
dairy distributors were buying super- 
markets (Golden State still owns nie) 
and grocery chains were taking on “cap- 
tive” creameries. 
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THE TREND 


OTC 


Congress is to be congratulated on renewing the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act substantially as pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower in HR. 1. This measure 
is the backbone of the Administration’s program to give 
the U.S. a foreign trade policy that matches our politi- 
cal and economic position in the world. 

Now Congress is considering another part of the 
President's trade program—a bill authorizing U.S. mem- 
bership in the proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, OTC would be charged with the responsi- 
bility for administering the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade (GATT) in which the U.S. has par- 
ticipated. The President feels, rightly we believe, that 
this new international body, whose existence hinges on 
U.S. membership, is essential if our own trade policy is 
to pay off. 





Working Together 


Authorizing a new agency to administer GATT, 
which itself has struck many Americans as a peculiar 
and complicated venture in internationalism, might 
seem like jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 
In fact, there is nothing complicated or mysterious 
about GATT or OTC. GATT is simply a many-sided 
trade agreement, involving reciprocal exchanges of con- 
cessions on tariffs and other trade barriers by 34 nations 
(BW—Jun.11'55,p140). 

Since GATT’s creation in 1947, the U.S. has been 
a member by executive act, rather than by legislation. 
Leaders in Congress have claimed that GATT violated 
their own constitutional tariffnaking powers. But it is 
hard to dispute the Administration's contention that 
U. §. membership in GATT is consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our reciprocal trade program. 


Cooperation—Not Coercion 


In the troubled postwar years, there is no doubt that 
GATT has been a valuable instrument for increasing 


trade. It has been responsible, in part, for preventing 
the kind of trade warfare that was chronic in the 1920s 
and 30s, Through voluntary cooperation in GATT, the 
nations of the free world have whittled away at high 
tariff walls and a massive accumulation of restrictive and 
discriminatory barriers on trade. 

Now the 34 nations abiding by GATT are seeking to 
formalize this loose but effective cooperative effort. This 
would be done by setting up the OTC as a permanent 
body to administer, and improve, the existing agree- 
ments. 

OTC would be a forum for international consulta- 
tion on trade and it would conduct a continuing study 
of trade problems. But it would not itself conduct ne- 
gotiations or have the power to establish rules. 

It would be responsible for seeing that the OTC mem- 
ber nations observe the rules they themselves set down. 


184 


Next Step in Expanding Trade 


This would be done mainly through moral suasion, 
which is basic to the Administration's own concept of 
forming a genuine and lasting relationship between the 
nations of the free world. 

In this respect, it is very different from the concept 
underlying the ill-fated International Trade Organiza- 
tion. The ITO was supposed to have integrated trade 
on a global basis. It was to have authority not only 
over tariffs, but over investment and commodity prac- 
tices—and even over domestic policies that affected 
trade, Clearly this would have involved a redelegation 
of authority. 

The OTC has no such scope. It is not visionary. It 
will have no supernational power. On the contrary, it 
is a practical, down-to-earth way for member nations to 
come to grips with the problems of expanding world 
trade. The very fact that it has a clearly defined task 
should enhance its effectiveness. 

From an American standpoint, the administration of 
GATT by the OTC would guarantee that the progress 
already made would be protected. We have gained as 
much as any nation from GATT. And we stand to gain 
still more if the system becomes stronger. 

Under GATT’s multilateral system, individual nations 
make greater concessions than they do in bilateral bar- 
gaining. That is because they benefit from simultaneous 
concessions on the part of all their trading partners. 
Every nation thus gets a better quid for every quo than 
it can in bilateral negotiations. 

GATT also provides for reducing and eliminating 
quotas and other trade controls. The U.S. has been one 
of the main targets of these non-tariff restrictions, which 
cause more damage to trade than tariffs, because they 
set dcfinite ceilings on imports. Many of these restric- 
tions weve the inevitable result of the dislocations 
resnlting from war, but once established, they became 
difficult to dislodge. And to date not much progress 
has been made. 

Through GATT, the restrictions that still limit our 
exports have been offset by provisions favorable to us. 
Our domestic agricultural market is protected and there 
is an escape clause, which permits us te withdraw spe- 
cific concessions if, due to unforeseen circumstances, im- 
ports should seriously injure domestic producers. 


To Secure Peace 


The establishment of OTC will bring no miraculous 
changes. But it will help expand trade, which will con- 
tribute to the Administration’s larger goal—world peace. 

Our efforts to secure peace are based on a complex 
program to strengthen the entire free world. We have 
made a great deal of progress. It is in our interest to 
continue the job by joining OTC. This. will iet the 
world know that our economic policies are consistent, 
not capricious, 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems ... 


Fatnir 
Fiangette, 

a pre-lubricated, 
completely 
packaged unit. 


To break the cost barrier limiting the use of ball bearings 
on farm equipment, Fafnir developed the Flangette, a 
unique ball bearing power transmission unit. Its initial 
cost is low. Its simplified construction assures easiest 
installation and removal. Costs are lowered two ways. 

The Flangette is typical of Fafnir developments made 
possible by an experience which is over 40 years long 
and industry wide. Maybe this “economy package” or 
some similar Fafnir Development can help you break a 
cost-barrier. The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn, 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 








SHAKEPROOF Applies Creative Engineering 
to Plastic Fastenings, too! 


Shakeproof engineers solved the problems of fastening plastic paneling 
by developing a low-cost, one-piece, self-expanding plastic rivet. This 
amazing fastener can be driven blind in just seconds, with ordinary 
hand tools. Plasti-Rivets® are only one of many types of plastic fasten- 
ers developed by Shakeproof. They hold firm without rattling, are 
non-corrosive and non-conductive. Available color-matched, they are 
virtually invisible and present a neat, modern appearance. Because of 
the desirable inherent characteristics of modern plastic materials—plus 
rapid insiallation and blind application—Plasti-Rivets® have proved 
invaluable to America’s leading industries. 


Use SHAKEPROOF’S Vast Experience to Solve Your Fastening Problem 


This is only one example, out of thousands, in which tough or unusual 
fastening problems have been economically solved by Shakeproof’s 
creative engineering. Write today and see how your fastening problem 
can be solved with greater efficiency ... and at the lowest cost. 





The conventional fasteners used for 
installing plastic paneling present serious 
problems because they often cause chipping 
or cracking and show corrosion stains. 


SHAKEPROOF 


“Fasten (ng - Headgua elers”® 
DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charies Road, Eigin,!ilinois + Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THE WORLD'S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 








